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Account of the French Setthnents in North- America^ 
continued. 


T H E war carried on for the Spanifh fuccef- 
lioHj had raifed a ferment in the four quar- 
ters of tlie world, which for the two laft centuries 
have felt the effefts of tliat reftlefs fpirit with which 
Europe hath been agitated. All kingdoms were 
lliaken by the contefts excited on account of one, 
which under the dominion of Charles V. had ftruck 
terror into them .all. The influence of a houfewhofc 
fovereignty extended over five or fix ftates, had 
raifed «hc Spanifii nation to a pitch of greariicfs 
which could not but be extremely flattering to her. 
At the fame time another houfe, whofc power was 
ftill fuperior, as its dominions were more conneft- 
Vot; V. B ed 
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HISTORY OF SETTLEjpNTS AND TRADE 

ed together, was ambitious of giving the law to 
that haughty nation. The names of Auftria and 
Bourbon, which had been rivals for two hundred 
years, were now exerting their lad efforts to ac- 
quire a fupcriority, which fliould no longer be 
confidered as precarious or doubtful betw'cen them. 
The point of conteft was, which lliould have the 
greateft number of crowns, to boall the poffeffion 
of. Europe, divided between the ckims of the - 
two houfes, which were not altogether grouhcllefs, 
was inclined to allowthemto extend their branches, 
but would not permit that feveral crowns fliould 
center in one houfe, as they formerly did. Every 
jKiwer took up arms to difperfe or divide a vaft in- 
heritance j and refolved to difmember it, rather 
than fuffer it to be attached to one, wliieh, with 
this additional weight of ftrength, muft infallibly 
dcflroy tlie balance of all the reft. As the war 
was fupjjorted by each party with numerous forces 
and great Ikill, with w^arlike people and experi- 
enced generals, it continued a long time: it defo- 
lated the countries it ftiould have fuccoured, and 
even ruined nations that had no concern in it. 
Viiftoiy, which fliould h.ave determined the con- 
teft, was fo variable, that it ferved only to increafe 
the general flame. I'he fame troops that were l‘uc- 
ceftuil in one country, were uefeated in another. 
The people who conquered by fea, were worfted 
on land. The news of the lofs of a fleet and the 
gaining of a battle arrived ar tlfe fame time. Suc- 
cefs alternately favoured each party# and by this 
inconflancy fenced only to complete themotuaji de- 
ftrudion of both,, Ac length, when the blood and 
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treafiire of the fevcral rales were cxhaufted, and ® ^ 

after a feries of calamities and cxpenccs that had 
larted near twelve years> the people who had pro- 
fited by their misfortunes, and were weakened by 
their contelb, Were anxious of recovering the lofli'es 
they had fuftained. They endeavoured to find in 
the New world the means of peopling and re-efta- 
blifiiing the old. France firft turned her views 
towards North-America, to which fhe was invited 
by the fimilarity of foil and climate, and the ifland 
of Cape-BretonA)ecame immediately the objeftof 
her attention. 

The luiglilh confidered this pofTcfTion as an The French 
equivalent for all that the French had loft by the 
treaty of Utrecht, and not being entirely recon- 
cik'd to them, ftrongly o}>pofed their being allow- 
cd to people and fortify it. They faw no other Con { and 
method of excludijtg tliein from the cod-filhery, 
and makiiifj; the entrance into Canada difficult for 
their Ihips, The moderation of queen Anne, or, 
perh.ips, the corruption of her minifters, prevent- 
ed France from being expofed to this frefli mortifi- 
cation ; and flic was authorifed to make what 
alterations Ihe thought proper at Cape-Breton. 

This ifland is fituaced at the entrance of the 
gulph of St. Lawrence, between the 45th and 47th 
degrees of north latitude. Newfoundland lies to 
the caftj on the fame gulph, and is only 15 or 
16 leagues diftant from it; and to the weft, Acadia 
is only feparated from the ifland by a ftreight, not 
more than three or four le^ues bver. Cape-Bre- 
ton thus fituated between the territories efeded to 
its enemies, threatened their polfeirionsi while it 
B a ’ protected 
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protedfd thofc of Franeci' The ifland meafurcs 
about 36 leagues in length, and 2; in its greatc/t 
breadth. It is furrounded Avith little Iharp-pointed 
rocks, fepahited from each otlier by the waves, 
above whicli Ibme of their tops are vifible. AH 
its harbours open to t!ic eaH, tiirning towards the 
fouth. On the other parts of the coaft thcie are 
but a few anchoring-})laces for fmall eelTels, in 
creeks, or between ifiets. Kjcccpt in tlic hiliy 
[>ai‘rs, the furfacc of the country has bur little 
folidiry, being every where coveted with a light 
jnofs and with water. The dainpncfs of the foil 
is cxlhiled in fogs, v/ithout rendering the air iin- 
v.’holefoine. In other refpedts, the climate is very 
cold, owing cither to the prodigious quaniicy of 
lakes, which cover above half the ifland, and re- 
main frozen a long time, or to the number of 
fotefls, that totally intercept the rays of the fun ; 
the elfeift of which is bendes decreafed by perpe- 


tual clouds. 

Thocoh fnne filhenrrn liad long rei'ortod rn 
Cape-Breton eveiy fumiu.er, not more than twenty 
or thirty had ever fixed there. The French who 
took pofTefTion of it in A.ugiirt 1713, were pro- 
perly the firfl: inhabitants. I'hey changed its 
name' into that of Hie Rovale, and fixed upon 
fort Daupliin for their principal fettlement. This 
harbour was two leagues in circumference. The 
fliipsvi^hi[l|came to the very fiiore, were flieltered 
from wJIb. Foreftj affirtfing oak fufficient to 
build and fortify a large city, were near at hand, 
the ground appeared lei's barren than in other 
parts, and the fiilKry was more plentiful. This 

harbour 
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harbour might Iiave been made impregnable at a ® K 
trifling expenre, but the difficulty of approaching 
it, (a circumdance that had at firft made a ftronger 
impreflion than the advantages rcfulting from it), 
occafioned it to be abandoned after great labour 
liad been beftowed xipon it. They tlien turned 
their view.? to I.oiiifbourg, theaccels to which was 
cafler, and convenience was thus prefcircd to fc- 
ciirityt 

The harbour of Louifl-xonrg, firuated on the 
calltnx coad of the iiland, is at leait a league in 
depth, and above’a quarter of a league broad in 
th<' narroweft part. Its bottom is '>;ood, tlic 
foundings are xifuaily froln fix to ten fathom, and 
it is eafy to tack about in it cither to fail in or oxit 
even in bad weather. It includc.s a finall gul])h 
very commodious for refitting iliips of all fizes, 
which may even winter there, with proper pre- 
cautions. The only inconvenience attending this 
excelkmt harbour is, that it is frozen up from No- 
vember till May, and frequently continues fo till 
June, The entrance, which is naturally narrow, 
is alfo gxiarded by Goat iflandj the cannon of 
which playing xipon a level with the furfacc of 
the water, xvouid fink Ihips of any fize, that 
fhould attempt to force the paflage. The batte- 
ries, one of thirty-fix, the other of twelve twenty- 
four pounders, erected on the two oppofite flxores, 
would fuppbrt and crofs tfiis formidable fire. 

The town is built on a neck of land that runs 
into the fea, and is about half a league in circuit; 

^hc 'ftreets arc broad and regular. Aliuoftall the 
JxQufcs ape made of wood. Thofe that are of 
9 3 • ftOfie, 
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H-onc, were conftrufted at the cxpenc? of the go-, 
ycriirncnt, and are deltincd for the recquioii of 
the troops. A number of wharfs have been ereft- 
ed, that project a confiderable way into the har- 
bour, and are extremely convenient for loading- 
and unloading the diips. 

The fortific I' ion of Louifbourg was only begun 
in lyeo. This undertaking was executed upon 
very good plans, and is fupplied with all the works 
that can render a place formidable. A Ijiace of 
about a hundred toifes only, was left without ram- 
parts on the fide next the fea, which was thought 
rulficietuiy defended by its fituatidn. It was clofed 
u'nly with a fimple dyke. The fea was fo lhallow 
in this place, that it made a kind of narrow canal, 
inacceffible from the number of its reefs to any 
(hipping whatever. The fire from the fide baf- 
tions completely fecured this Ipot from any attack. 

The neceflity of bringing ftone from F.urope, 
and other materials proper for thefe great works, 
fometimes retarded their progrefs, but never made 
them be difeontinped. More than thirty mil- 
lions* were expended upon them. This was not 
thought too great a fum for the fupport of the 
lillieries, for fccuring the communication between 
i ranee and Canada, and far obtaining a fecurity 
or retreat to Ihips in time of war coming from the 
ibuthern iflands. Nature and found policy re- 
tniired that the riches of the fouth fhould be pro- 
tected by the ftrength of the north.; 

In the year 1714, fome filhermen, who till then 
hiid lived in Newfoundland, fettled in this ifland. 


* j,} 12,500!. 


It 
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It was expefted that their number would foon have 
been increafed by the Acadians, who were at li- 
berty, from the treaties that had. been granted 
them, to remove with all their elFccIs, and even 
to difpofc of their eftatesi but thcfe hopes were 
•difa.ppointed. The Acadians chofc rather to re - 
tain their pofleffions under the dominion of Eng- 
land, than to give them up for any precarious 
advantage they might derive from their attach- 
ment to France. Their place was llippiicd by 
fon\e diftreffed adventurers from Europe, who 
came over from time to time to Cape-Breton, and 
the inhabitants of the colony gradually inercai'ed 
to the number of four thoufand. ’They were fet- 
tled at Loiiiftourg, Fort Dauphin, PortTouloufe, 
Nericka, and on all the coafts where they found’ a 
proper beach for drying the cod. 

The inhabitants never applied themfelves- to 
agriculture, the foil being unfit for it. They 
have often attempted to fow corn, but it feldom 
came to maturity) and when it did thrive fo much 
as to be worth reaping, it had degenerated fo con- 
fiderably, that it was not fit f<)r feed for the next 
har\'-eft. They have only continued to plant a few 
pot-herbs that are tolerably welt tailed, but mufl: 
be renewed every year from abroad, The poor- 
^ nefs and fcarcify of paftures has likewife prevented 
the increafe of cattle. In a word, the foil of 
Cape-Bretpn feemed calcul^^ to invite none but 
filliermen and foldiers, 

Thougi? the ifland. was entirely covered with 
forefts before it was irthabited, its wood has fcarce 
;mr been an objcdl of tra<ie. A great quantity, 

B 4 . . however. 
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however, of foft wood was found there fit- for 
firing, and feme tliat might be ufed for timber j 
but the oak has always been very fcarce, and the 
fir never yielded much refin. 

The jpeltry trade was a very inconfiderable ob- 
je6t. It confifted only in the fkins of a few lynxes 
elks, mulk rats, wild cats, bears, otters, and foxes, 
both of a red and filver grey colour. Some of 
thefe were procured from a colony of Miejeraat 
Indians who had fettled on the ifland with the 
French, and never could raife more than fixty 
men able to bear arms. The reft, came from St, 
John’s, or the neighbouring continent. 

Greater advantages might poffibly have- been 
derived from the coal mines which abound in the 
ifland. They lie in a horizontal diredion, and 
being no more than fix or eight feet below the 
furface, n)ay be worked without digging deep, or 
draining off the waters. Notwithftanding tlie 
prodigious demand for this coal from New-’ Eng- 
land, from the year 1745 to the year 1749, thefe 
mines would, probably, have been forlaken, Iiad 
not the Ihips which were fent out to the French 
iflands wanted ballaft. In one of thefe mines a 
fire had been kindled, which ^ould never be cx- 
tinguiflied, and will one day^ probably occafion 
fomc extraordinary explofion. If the careleffncfs 
of one man could- by a fingle fpark kindle a fire, 
w^ich for. feveral years palfe has, been,- conftantly 
d^uring the bowels of the earth, how little ex- 
ertion does nature require to pibduce a volcano, 
able to copfume a vfhede country with its inhabi- 
tants! ‘ 
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The whole induftry of the colony has conftant- 
ly been exerted in the cod fifhery. The lels weal- 
thy inhabitants employed ycariytwo hundred boats 
in this fifliery, and the richeft fifty or fixty veJfels 
from thirty to fifty tons burthen. The fmall craft 
always kept within four or. five ;Ieagues <>f the 
coaft, and'returned at night'With.their fijh, which 
being immediately cured, was always in the utmoll 
degre^p of perfection it was capable of. The 
larger fmacks went to fife further from Ihore, 
kept their cargo for feverajl days, and as the cod 
was apt to be too I'alt, it was iefs valuable. ' But 
this inconvenience was compenfated by the advan- 
tage it gave them of piirfuing the filb, when the 
want of food compelled it to leave the ifland; 
and by the facility of carrying during the autumn 
the produce of their labours to the Ibuthcrn 
ifiancls, or even to France. 

Besides the filiiermen fettled on the illand, 
others came every year from France to dry their 
fifii, either in the habitations, in confcqiience of an 
agreement made with the* owners,, or, upon tbp 
beach, which was always referved for their ufe< 

The mother-country regularly fent them Ihips 
laden with provifions, liquors, wearing apparel, 
houfehold goods, and all things neceflary for the 
inhabitants of the colony. The iargeft of thefe 
fhips, having no other concern but this trade, re- 
turned to Europe ;as fobn as, they h^ bartered 
their lading for cod. Thofe fropi fifty to a hun- 
dred tons burden, after having landed their little 
cargo, went a fifhjng tfaerafclves, and did nbtre- 
|urn till the feafon was pver, 

Th« 
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Tiifi people of Cape-Breton did not fend all 
tlicir fifh to Europe. Tlwy feiit part of it to the 
French fouthcrnirtands, on board twenty or tw'cnty- 
live fltips^ from feventy to a Imndrcd and forty 
tons btirthen, Bcfidcs the cod, which made at 
leaf}; jjalf their cargo, they exported to the other 
colonies, timber, planks, thin oak boards, faltcd 
falmon and mackarol, train oil, and fca coal. All 
tJicfe were paid for in fugar and coffee, butchiclTy 
in rum and molalfes. 

The iOand could not confume all thefe commo- 
dities. Canada took off but a fmall part of the 
overplus; it was chiefly bought by the jrcople of 
Kcw-England, who gave in exchange fruits, ’'•c- 
getables, wood, brick and cattle. This trade of 
exchange was allowed, Idt afmuggling trade w.u 
added to it, confiding of flour, and a confiderable 
•paantity of fait fifli. 

Notwithstanding this ciirulation, which war, 
all carried on at Louifbourg, moitof thecolonids 
Avore. extremely poor. This Avas OA\-ing to the de- 
pendence their indigence had fubjeeded them to 
on their Arid arrival. Unable to procure the ne- 
cctTiiry implements for the fifhery, thc 7 hadborroAV- 
cd fome at an exceflive intereft. Even thofc who 
Vr'ere not at firft reduced to this neceffity, were 
i'oon ooligetl to fubmit to the hard terms of bor- 
rowing.' The dearnefs of fait and provifions, to- 
gether with- the ili fucce& of tl^eir fiihery, foon 
compelled them to it* an^ ■ they were inevitably 
ruined by b.eing obliged to pay twenty or five and 
twenty pr cmt. -9. year for every thing they bor- 
roAA'cd. It is one pf the many hardfoip attending 

an 
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an equality of Rations in life, that thofe born ® 
to a fortune can fcklom acqiure one but by vio- *— '■ v 
lence or fraud, the means by which the moft opu- 
lent families have amafled their riches. Even- 
commerce can fcarctexemptmenfrom thefehard- 
llti})s by induftry and affiduous labour. But all 
the French colonies of New France were not from 
their fu-ft cftablifnrnent deftined to fuch diftrefs. 

TFEiiland of St. John, more favourably fituat- 
cd, has been more favourable to its inhabitants. 

Ir lies furrher up tlie gtiipli of St. Lawrence, is tiieiitanj 
twenty-two leaffues long, and not much above a 
league -at its greateft breadth. It bends in the 
fo.-m of a crefeent, both ends terminating in a 
Hi irp point. Though tiie right of this ifiand had 
itever been difputed with France, yet Ihe feemed 
to j)ay no regard to it till the peace of Utrecht. 

'i !-. lol>. of .'Ac-adi.i and Newibundhand drew their 
attention to this fmall remaining fpot, and the gu- 
vernnit-iA began to inquire what ufe could be 
made of it. 

h’ ajqtcarei that the winters were long there, 
the cold extreme, with abundance of fnow, and 
prodigious quantities of infeds; but that thefe de- 
feds were compenfated by a healthy coaft, a good 
fea-port, and commodious harbours,’ The country 
was flat, enriched with fine |»fturcs, 'watered by 
an infinite number of rivulets and IpringSj the 
foU.exceedmglydiverfifiedi, and fit for the culture 
of every kind of grain. .There was plenty of 
game, and multitudes of wild bcafts; amazing 
Ihoals of filh of ail forts; and .a great«* num- 
ber of favage inhabitants than were found on 

any 
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® X yj ^ other of the iflands. This circiimftan^e alont 

•was aproof how much it was fuperior to the reH:, 
The report that was Ipread of this in France, 
gave rife to a company in 1719, which formcci 
^he defign both of clearing this fertile iQand, and 
of eftablifhing a great cod filliery there'. Unfor- 
tunately, intereft, which had brought the adven- 
turers together, fetthem at variance again, IVcfote 
they began to execute the plan they had proif fled. 
St. John was again forgotten, when the Acadians 
began to remove to that ifiandpn 1749. In pro- 
cefs of time they increafed to the number of 3 1 54. 
As they were for the moft part hufbandrncn, and 
particularly accuftomep to the breeding of cattle, 
the government thought proper to confi vc them 
to this employment i and the cod ftibery vas only 
allowed to be carried on, by thofe v/ho fettled at 
Tracadia, and St. Peter. 

PrqhibiTIOns and monopolies, while they aie 
a reftraint upon induftry, are equally detrimental 
to the labours they permit, and torhofc t^tey for- 
bid. Though the ifland of St. John docs not 
afford 1 fufficient extent of fea-rtiore, fiv for dry- 
ing the vafi: quantities of cod that come in llioals 
to the coafts, and thoiurh the fiih is too krac to 
be eafily drjedi yet it ^as incumbent upon a power 
whofe filheries are not fuffici«^t for the confump- 
tionofits own fubjefts, to encourage this kind of 
employment. If tliere were too Few drying-pkccs 
for the quantity that cotM be caught, that which 
is called green cod might eafily have been pre- 
pared, which alone would have wade a vakuble 
branch of commerce. 
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By confining the inhabitants of St. Johntoagri- * K 
culture, tilery were deprived of all refource in tliofc ' — 
u;if(/rtunate feafons that happen frequently on the 
idand, when the crops are devoured by the field 
mice and grafshoppers. The exchanges which 
i he raotlicr-country could and ought to have made 
with her colony, were reduced to nothing. Laft- 
ly, in attempting to favour agriculture, its pro- 
grefs w'as obftructed, by laying the inhabitants 
iinJof an impolfibility of procuring the neceffary 
articles for extendin'g it. 

Oni-v one or two fmall vcfiels came annually 
to the iilaiid from Europe, and landed at-Port La- 
Joic, w'liere they were fupplied with all they want- 
ed irop.i Lc'U'lbourg, and paid for it in wheat, 
l-Milcy, oats, pulfe, black cartie and llieep. A 
part) of fifty men ferved rariier to regulate their 
police, than to defend them. Their cqmmanding- 
olncer was dependent on Cape-Breton, which was 
it 111 funder the controul of the governor of Ca- 
n.u'a. 'The command of this l.ift officer extended 
to a great dillance, over a vaft continent, the 
richell part of which was l.oiiifiaha. 

This province, wliich the Spaniards formerly Djc-ojery 
coinprehendcd under the name of Florida, was 
not dircQvcr;\i by the French till the year 1673. tncFreftta. 
They were told by the favages, that to the weft of 
Canada, there was a great river, which flowed nei- 
ther to the north nor to the eafti arid they con- 
cluded that it muft therefore empty itfelf into the 
gulph of Mexico, if; its courfe .were fouthward, 
or into the South Seaf, if it were weftward. The 
communication with thefe two feas wasbf fuch 

importance. 
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importance, as to deferve fome inquiry. This un- 
dertaking was committed to Joliet, an inhabitant 
of Quebec, a man of fenfe and experience, and 
to the Jefuit Marquette, wliofe virtues were rc- 
fpefted by all the nations inhabiting that continent. 

These two men, whofe intentions were equally 
honeft, always lived in the moft friendly intimacy 
with each other; They went together from the 
lake Michigan, entered the river of tlie Foxe.s 
which empties itfelf into th%t lake, and went up 
almoD; to the head of the river, notwithftanding 
the currents which render that navigation difficult. 
After fome days march, they again embarked on 
the river Ouisconfing, and keeping always wefl- 
ward, came to the Miffifippi, and failed down that 
river as far as the Akanfas, about the 33 d degree 
of latitude. Their zeal Would have carried them 
further, but they were in want of provifions. It 
would have been imprudent to have ventured too 
far, with only three or four men, in an unknown 
country, and moreover, as they were perfeftly 
convinced that the river difeharged itfelf in the 
gulph of Mexico, they retufned to Canada. Upon 
entering the river of the Illinois, they found the 
people pretty numerous, and inclined to 3 friendly 
intercourfe with the French nation. Without 
concealing or exaggerating an/ particular, they 
communicated to the chief man of the colony all 
the information they had procured. 

AMOno the inhabit' rtts Of New France at that 
time, was a Norrnan,' named La Salle, who was 
equally defifous of making a great fortune, and 
of eftablilhing a brilliant reputatioh. This man 
5 had 
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had (pent his younger years among the Jefuits, 
where he had con traced that adivity, enthufiafm, 
and firmnefe, which diofe fathers fo well know 
how to inftil into their difciples, when they meet 
with young men of quick parts, with whom they 
are fond of recruiting their order. La Salle, who 
was a bold and enterprifing man, fond of availing 
himfelf of every opportunity to diftinguifli himlelf, 
and anxious even to feek out fuch opportunities, 
perceived that the new governor of Canada neg- 
ledted to purfue tlie difeovery that had been made. 
He embarked for Europe, went to the court of 
Vcrfailles, was liftened to, aimoft even with admi- 
ration, at a time when both the prince and the 
people were infpired with a palTion for great ac- 
tions. He returned loaded with favours, and vdth 
orders to complete what had been fo fortunately 
begun. 

But in order to infure fuccefs to his feheme, he 
had the prudence to proceed with tjic greateft 
caution. The dillance was confiderable from the 
further French fcttlements in Canada to the banks 
of the river that was to be rhe objeft of inquiry. 
It was a matter of prudence to fecure this trad. 
Hisfirft ftep, therefore, was to ered leveral polls, 
which took up more time than lie' imagined, the 
works being often interrupted by unforefeen inci- 
dents. When time and caution Jiad dil^fed every 
thing to his wi&es, he failed down the Miffihppi 
in i 642, and found that it ran into the gulpll of 
Mexico, as h^ bqen before conjei^red. 

Tifis information was of great cqnlequendc. La 
Salle, who well knew w.h^ remained fo 6'e" done, 

haftened 
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® ^ hartcticci !)ack to Quebec, and went over to France, 

to propofe the difeovery of the Mi/Tifippi by fca, 
and the eftabliffnnent of a colony, which could 
not fml of being a very importune one. His 
feherne was approved, and he obtained four flups 
of diti'erent rates, with about 150 men. He 
milled his point by fteeting too far weftward, ami 
on the lOih of January, 1685, found himfelf in 
the bay of St. Barnard, diftant a hundred leagues 
from the Miffifippi. This error mighr have been 
rectifltdj but La Salle, who was of a haughty and 
unfociable temper, had quarrejlgd with the com- 
mander of his little fleet, and being unwilling to 
owe any obligation to him, hedifmified him. Being 
befldes prepolTelTed with the idea that the river he 
had entered muft certainly be an arm of the great 
one he was commilTioncd to reconnoitre, he ima- 
gineti he could execute the defign he had been fent 
upon without any other afliftancc} but he was loon 
undeceived. He negledled the obje£t of his expe- 
. ditlon. Inftead of looking for guides among the 
favages, who would have tlirefled him to the place 
of his deftination, he chofe to go nearer the Spa- 
niards, and inform himfelf of the famous mines 
of St. Barbe. He was wholly taken up with this 
abfurd proje( 9 :, when he w^ m^flacred by fome of 
his companions, who. could no^longer bear with 
the harfhnefs of his charaftcr, his obftinacy, and 
haughtipefs. ... 

The death of La Salle. Iqbn occalioned the relt 
of his company to ’ dilpeHe.' The villains who 
had murdeppd him, fell by each other’s h^d. Se- 
veral incotporated witli the natives. Many pe- 

3 rilhed 
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rilhed by hunger and fatigue. The Spajiiards of ® ® ^ 

New Mexico, alarmed at the report of tJiis under- y-— » 

taking, had advanced up the country in order to 
oppofe it, took Ibme of thefe adventurers, ;tnd lent 
them to work in the mines, where they periftied. 

Thofe who had lliut themfelves up in the little fort . 
which had been creeled, fell into the hands of the. 
i’avages. Only feven cfcapcd, who embarked on 
• the Miflifippi, which had at laft, been difeovered 
by land, and came to Canada. Thcfe diftreffes 
foon made the French Idfc fight of Louifiana. 

The attention of the minittry was again awak- 
ened in 1697, by Yberville, a gentleman of Ca- 
nada, who had diftinguilhed himfelf by fome very 
I'.jid and fortunate attempts at Hudfon’s bay, in 
Acadia and Newfoundland. He waslbnt out from 
Rochfort with two fliips, and entered thc.Milfi- 
iippi on the 2d of July 1669. Hefajled up the 
river high enough to take a full view of the beau- 
ty and f ertility of its banks. He contented him- 
, f'elf, however, with erefting a fmall Wt, which 
did not long continue, and proceeded, to another 
fpot to fettle his colony, chiefly cOnfifting of Ca- 
nadians. 

Between the mouth of the Miflifippi and Fen- Th« 
facola, a fettlement newly erected by the Spaniards 
in Florida, Is a coafl: of about forty leagues in 

T * \ t ^ 1- lhai ii wa- 

excent. It IS every to flat, that trading lercd by 

Ihips cannot comf?, within four leagues of the 
fliorc, or even thc' lighteft ' brigs within two 
leagues. The fdil> which is .entirely fan'dy, is 
equally unfit fOr agriculture and the brwding of 
cattle. Nothing grows thete but a few Cedars 

VoE. V. C . and 
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and fir trees. The climate is exceedingly hot, 
when the rays of the fun Ihine upon thefe fands> 
rl’.at in fomc feafons the heat would be unfupport- 
ablc, were it not for a light breeze, which fprings 
up regularly at nine or ten in the morning, and 
never falls but in the evening. In this large trad, 
there is a place called Biloxi, from the name of a 
favage nation, that formerly fettled there. This 
fitiiation, the thull. barren and moft iiKonvenienc 
upon the whole coall, was made choice of foj tlie 
refidence of the few men Ybcrville liad brought 
tiiither, and wlio had been allured by the moft 
I'anguine expedations. 

Two years after a new colony arrived, and fet- 
tled thirteen leagues to the eaft of Ciloxi, ;5ot far 
from PcnficoJa. The banks of the Me.bilc, wiiich 
though a river of fome extent is no where na\i- 
gable but fix' boats, were judged to be worth in- 
habiting. Thepoornefs of the grounds, was not 
thought a rulHcicnfobiedion. It was determined 
that the c<j|pnedions which might , be foruud with 
the Spaniards and neighbouring Indians, would 
compenfate all thefe difadvantages. An illand 
lituared oppofite to the Mobile at the diftance of 
four leagues, offered a harbour, which might be 
confidered as the lea-port of the new colony. It 
was named the ifle of Tai^hin. It was very con- 
veniertt for unloading the Frenoh goods, which be- 
fore it had been neceffary to fend afhore in boats. 
This ifland, though a ljarrcn one, was loon peo- 
pled, and became the chief fettlement of the colo- 
lony; till the. fands, by which it had been origi- 
nally formed, were heaped up to fuch a degree by 
' , the 
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the winds in 1717, as to deprive it of the only ® 

advantage that had given it fomc kind of reputa- ' 1, — 

tion. 

It could not reaforiably be expected that a co- 
lony fixed upon fuch a territory fhould make any 
p-rogrefs. The death of Yberville at lea, who 
r)rcrifhed <>;lorioufly before the Havannah in- 170c, 
in the fervicc of his country^, put an end to the 
fiTUill remaining hopes' of the colonifts. France 
was fo deeply engaged in an ujiliappy war, that 
no alidlancc could be expected from her. The 
cidonjfts tho'ight themfelvcs totally forfakeii, and 
i.hofe who enu trained ibme hopes of finding a fee- 
ti', ' n'ut in anoiiier place, haftened to go in fearch 
of it. 'I'Isc fnwwhom nceefll ty compelled to (lay 
inJiind, t’nbfiii'ed upon vegetables, or lived by 
f'u'urnoii.s a'ucang tlie Tj'di.-.ns. The eolt.'ny was 
(liuced to rw'.'iuy-eigh; v.retched families, when 
('."(/('at [)eriti<'ned for aiyd obtained the txelufive 
' of Louilianain 171c. 

t was one of rhole men born for great 
•.‘lucii.. ill's. lie pofielil'd ,1 fuperiority of talents 
and (entiiTicnti which enabled him to undertake 
the jg-eat'.it aN'ions, aiul condeiccnd to the lead 
for die fervice of the date, and wilhed to derive 
oil his fame from the glc'ryfd his country. The 
ibil cf LouiJiana was not the object of this adtive 
renius. He could nor be ignorant of its barren- 
nefs, nor did it ever appear that he had any idea 
of attempting to improve it. Fits intention was 
to open communications both by land and fea 
with Old and New Mexico, to pour in all kinds of 
merchandife into thofe parts, and to draw from 
C 2 thence 
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® ® thence a great qiianiity of piaftres. The place he 

— > had afkcd for, appeared to him to be the natural 
and neceflary mart for his vail operations; and all 
the fteps taken by his agents were regulated upon 
this noble plan. But being undeceived by feveral 
vinluccefsful attempts, he relinquilhed his liheme, 
and in 1717, refigned his privilege to a company 
whofe fuccefs aftonilhed the world. 

This company was forftied by Law, that ccle- 
I ccomcs brated Scotchman, of whom no fettled judgment 
”7 could beformed at the timehe appeared, but whofe 
the time of j^ame now Hands between the crowd of mere ad- 
itm. venturers and the Ihort lift of great men. This 
daring genius had made it his bufinefs from his 
infancy to obferve attentively the feveral powers of 
luirope, to examine their feveral fprings, and to 
calculaae the ftrength of each. He was fingular- 
ly ftruck with the confufion into which the am- 
bition of Lewis XIV. had thrown the kingdom 
of France. To remedy this, was, as he imagined, 
a talk worthy of him, and he flattered himfelf he 
could accomplifti it. The greatnefs of his plan 
could not fail of recommending it to the regent, 
who held the reins of government, fince the de- 
mife of the ,monarch had reftored peace to Eu- 
rope. The fcheme was, by fpec'^ily paying off the 
national debt, to clear the public revenue of the 
enormous interefts which abforbed it. The in- 
troduction of paper credit could alone efied this 
revolution, and the exigencies of the times feem- 
ed abfolutely to require it. Tbc public creditors 
came into- this new fcheme the more readily, as 
they knew they might at any time change thefe 

notes 
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notes for fhares in the company. On the other 
hand, there was no doubt that the company would 
be able to anfwcr its feveral engagements ■, fmee, 
independent of the produce of the taxes which 
was to center in their hands, as being a company 
. of finance, they had procured a new channel as a 
commercial company, through which immenfe 
riches were expefted to come in. 

* SivcE the Spaniard, Ferdinand de Soto, pe- 
rifhed on the banks of the Mifll%pi, about the 
year 1538, it was generally believed that thofe 
regions contained immenfe treafures.' It was a 
matter of doubt where thefe riches were to be 
found; but ftill the celebrated rtfines of St. Barbe 
were talked of with rapture. If they feemed to 
be forgotten at times, this temporary negled ferv- 
ed only to quicken the attention of the people to- 
wards them. Law availed himfclf of this credur- 
lity, and endeavoured to encourage and increafe it 
by myfterious reports. It was rumoured as a fe- 
cret, that thefe and many other mines had at length 
been difeovered, but that they were far richer than 
they were generally fuj^ofed to be. To give the 
greater weight to this falfe report, which had al- 
ready gained too much credit, a mnnber of mi- 
ners were fent over to work thefe mines, which 
were imagined to be fo valuable, with a body of 
troops fuffici^iit to defend them. 

It IS inconceivable what, a fuddpn impr^ffion 
this ftratagem' made upon a nation naturally fond 
of novelty. Every ohe was ca§ef to obtain a Ihare 
in the new company^. Eve^ fpeculation, feheme, 
and cxpc£tation was dirwed to .this channel. 

C 3. The 
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F ^ became the gnuid objeft and the 

» — — ' nitimate end of all pinTuks. The adventurers 
were not content w'ith a bare aflbeiation with the 
company which had obtained the difpofal of that 
fine country: they were applied to from all quar- 
ters for large trafts of land for plantations, which, 
}t was given out, were tp yield in a few years the 
centuple of what fliould be laid out upon diem. 
Whether they were led by motives of interejt, or 
afted from conviftion, or were feduced by flattery, 
certain it is that thofe who were accounted the 
nioft intelligent men in the nation, the richefl; and 
the higheft in repute, were the moll forward in 
forminc: thefe fettlements. Others were induced 

w • 

by their example, and thofe whofe fortunes would 
not permit them to become proprietors, folicited 
to have the management of the plantations, or, at 
lii^ill, to work in them. 

During this general infatuation, all perfons 
who offered themfelves, whether natives or fo- 
reigners, werepromifeuoufly andcarclefsly crowded 
into fnips. They were landed upon the fands of 
the Biloxi, where they periftied by thoufands, 
with want and vexation. They might have bc«n 
conveyed up the Miffifippi, andj landed imme- 
diately upon the country they w^^re to clear j but 
the managers of the enterprifc never diought of 
fending proper boats for that pufpofe. Even 
after they found that the fhips cpfihing from Eu- 
rope could fail up the river, the head‘-quarters Hill 
continued to be fatal to thole unhappy and nu- 
rperous vi6lhBs that had fallen a facrifice to a po- 
litical iir.poxlure. The hcad-<juarters were not 

removed 
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removed to New-Orlcans till five years after, that book 
is, till hardly any were left of thofe unfortunate ■ -, ‘ ■■ 
people who had been weak enough to quit their 
native country upon fuch uncertain profpefts. 

But at this period, when it was too late, the 
charm was dilTolved, and the niines vanilhed. 

Nothing remained but the fhame of having been 
, mifled by chimerical notions. Louifiana fhared 
the fate of ihofe extraordinary men who have been 
too highly extolled, and are afterwards puriiflied 
for this unmerited fame, by being degraded be- 
low their real worth. This inchanted country 
was now held in execration. Its very name be- 
came a reproach. The Miffifippi was the terror 
of free men. No recruits were to be found to fend 
thither, but fuch as were taken from prifon; and 
houfes of ill fame. It became the receptacle of tli® 
loweft and moft profligate j)erfons in the kingdom. 

What could be expefted ’ from a fettlement 
compofed of fuch perfons ? Vicious men will nei- 
ther people a country, nor labour; nor continue 
long in any place. Many of thofe miferable per- 
fons who had beerftranlported into thde favage cli- 
nutes, went into the Engjilh or Spanifli fettle- 
ments, to exhibit the difagreeable view of their 
diftrefs and mifery. Others loon peri fhed from 
the infedion they were tainted with, before they 
had left Europe. The greater number wandered 
in the utmoft- diftrefs in the woods, till hunger 
and wearinefs put an ^nd to their cxiftence. No- 
thing wasfyet begun in the colony, though twenty- 
five millions of livres* ^ad been funk there, 

C4 
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BOOK The managers of the company that advanced 
t ^ . tiiefe vaft fums, ridiculoiifly pretended that in the 

capital of France they could lay the plan of fuch 
undertakings as were fit for America, Paris, un- 
acquainted with its own provinces, which it de- 
• fpiles and exhaufts, would have fubmitted every 
thing to the operations of thefe hafly and frivolous 
calculators, From th6 office of the company, 
they pretended to regulate and diredt all the inha- 
bitants of Louifiana, and to impofe various re- 
ftraints upon them, which Were all to the advan- 
tage of the cxclufive charter. Had they granted 
fome trifling encouragements to citizens of cha- 
raifter, \Vho might have been invited to fettle in 
the colony, by.fecuring to them that liberty which 
every man covets, that propert/which every man 
iias; a* right to exped: from Jiis own labour, and 
thatproteftion which is due from every Ibciety to 
its members; fuch encouragements as thefe, 
given to proprietors well infonfied pf their real 
iptereft and property, direfted by tlie circum- 
llances of .the place, wouI<Fhave been produftive 
of far greater and more l^ing effefts j and would 
have eftablilhed, more extenfiye, folid, and pro- 
fitable fertlements, than any the company could 
ever have formed with all their irea^res, difpenfed 
and managed b^ agents who could neither have 
the knowledge r^iiifite to epndui^ fo many va- 
rious bperationsj, nor, eyen be htfliienced by any 
intirnediate intereft ill tK0r fuceefs. 

Th», tmih^ry, however, thought it conducive 
to the welfare of the ftatei to leave the concerns 
of Louifiana in the hands of the company; which 
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was under a neceflity of, exerting all its intereil, to s 
obtain permiflion to alienate tliat part of its pri- «— y_I_# 
vilege. It was even obliged to pprchafe this 
favour in 1731, by paying dowp the fuui of 
1,450,000 livres*; there being fome ftates where 
the right of being involved in ruin, that of being 
exempt from it, and that q£ acquiring 4 fortune, 
arc equally fold?, becaijfe good evil, whether 
public or private, may prove an .olgeftof finance. 

But after aH, what was become of this country, 
which had been alternately fo highly extolled* 
and lb much depreciated, when it came to be in 
reality a national pofieSion? 

Louisiana is a vaft country, bounded on the Eittnt, 
fouth by the feaj on the call: by Catolina f on the fc,”r«yV 
weft by New Mexico; atid on the north by thw j^rt 
of Canada whofe unknown lands are fuppofed to 
extend as far as Hudfon’s bay. It i& impollftde to 
afcertain the exadt length of it> but it is thought 
to be about two hundred le^ues broad, between 
the Englifli and Spanifit fettlanaents. . . 

In fo extenlivc a country, the cUmate cannot be 
every where die .fame. . .It-was in no place found 
to be fuch as m^ht have been expedted from its 
latitude. Lower Louifiaaa, though in the fame 
degree with the coaft of Barbary, is no hotter than 
the fouth ofprancej and tbofe parts of k that are 
fituated in the 35th and 36th degrees, are no 
warmer than the nc^di^hpiovine^ the mother- 
country. This phsenomenon, w 4 &h 4 eerasfo extra- 
ordinary ton cotonaonobfeiyer, nnay be accounted 
for by a natural pbilofophi^, froin thethkk forefts 


which 
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K which prevent the rays of the fun from heating the 
ground } the numberlefs rivers which keep it con- 
Itantly damp; and the winds which blow from 
the north over a vaft extent of land. 

The Iky is feldom clouded; the fun, which 
gives life to every thing, Ihining almoft every 
day. Whenever it rains, file Ihowers are heavy : 
but as they feldom happen, the want of ♦■hem is 
amply compenfated by copious dews. • . 

The air in general is pure, but much more fo 
in Upper than in Lower Louifiana. In this happy 
climate, the women arc blelTed with a pleafing 
figure, and the men are lefs fubjeA to diforders in 
the vigour of life, and have fewer infirmities in 
pld age, than the Europeans. 

The foil mull have appeared excellent before 
it was tried. It abounded with wild fruits, very 
pleafant to the tafte. It furnillied a liberal pro- 
vifion for a great number of birds arid wild beads. 
The meadows, on which no art or labour had 
been bellowed, were covered with roebucks and 
bifons. Perhaps^ no trees arc to be found com- 
parable to thofc of Louifiana for height, variety, 
and thicknefs. If it affords no woods for dying, 
it is becaufe; they are only produced jpetween the 
tropics. Since the foil has been tried in feveral 
diftrifts, it has been found to be fit for all kinds 
of culture. 

Thb fource of that fomous river%hich divides 
this immenfe country almoll in' tWo equal parts, 
from north tjo fouth, has never yet been difeo- 
vered. ThA 'bolded travellers have not gone 
higher tlian about a hundred leagues above the 
■■ . . fall 
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fall of St. Anthony, the conrfc of which is Inter- ® ^ 

cepted by a pretty high cafcadc, about the 46th u.— y—w 
degree of latitude. From thence to the fea, 
which is about 700 leagues diftant, the navigation 
is not liable to be interrupted. The Miflifippi, 
after being enlarged by the river of the Illinois, 
the Miflburi, the Wabache, and a great number 
of fmaller rivers, maintains an interrupted codrfe, 
ti'll it falh into the ocean. All circumftances con- 
cur to prove, that the bed of this river is widened 
near a hundred leagues, and that i(S bottom is 
almoft recent ground, fince not a linglc ftone is 
to be found in it. The fea throws tip here a 
prodigious quantity of mud, leaves of reeds, 
boughs and ftumps of trees, that the Miffifippi is 
continually wafliing downj. which different mate- 
rials being driven backward and forward, and be- 
ing colleAed together, form themlelv^ into a Iblid 
niafs, continually tending to the'#pedlongation of 
this vaft continent. Another ftill ■ more ftriking 
fingularity, and, perhaps, no where elfe to be 
met with, is that th^ waters bf this great river, 
when once they are diverted from their channel, . 
never return into it. The reafon is this>: 

The Miffifippi is annually fwelled by the melt- 
ing of the northern. Ihpws, which begins in 
March, and continues , for about three . months. 

The bed of the river being, very deep at the up- 
per part, it feldom overtiows Ott'the caft 'fide, till 
it comes ipithin fixty leagues of the fea, nor on 
the weft, till within a hundred leagues; that is. to 
fay, in the low lands which., we imagine tp be re- 
cent. Thele muddy grouads,» like all others that 

have 
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® xvr ^ cbnliftence, produce 

' — a prodigious quantity of large reeds, in which 
all extraneous bodies waihed down the river, are 
entangled. Thefe bodies all joining together, 
and added to the flime that fills up the interftices, 
in procefs of time form a mafs, which raifes the 
banks higher than the adjacent ground j fo that 
the waters, once overflowed, are prevented by 
this obftacle from the poflibility of returning into 
their former channel j and are therefore, forced 
to make a.palTage for themlelves through the 
fands into the fea. 

When the breadth and depth of the Miflifippi 
are alone confldered, the navigation appears to be 
eafyi but this is an error. It is very tedious, 
even in coming down, becaufe it would be dan- 
gerous by night in dark weather, and bccaufe the 
light canoes made of bark, which are fo conve- 
nient on all oth^r rivers, are ufelefs upon this. It 
requires larger boats, which are confequently hea- 
vier, and not fo e'afiiy managed. Without thefe 
precautionsi as the river is always full of trees 
that fall from its own baiiks, or float into it from 
other rivjrs it receives, the bbats would be in 
continual jdanger of ftriking againft the boughs 
or roots of fome tree lying ^Jef water. The 
difficulties are gf<9ter frill in going up the river. 

‘At a certain diftance fronj land, before the en- 
trance of the Miflifippi, ca^ iwBfr be taken to 
keep clear of the floating wood that is j^me down 
froth Louifrana. The coa^ is la flat, that it can 
hardly be ^cn ajt the diftance of . two leagues, and 
k is not caff to get up Co k, Tke tiver empties 

itfelf 
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itfelf into the fea, by a great number of openings. ® 
Thefe openings are conftantly varying, and moft 
of them have but little depth of water. When a 
velTel has happily furmounted all theft: obftacles, 
Ihe may fail without any great difficulty, ten or 
eleven leagues, by an open and fandy country. 
The boats on each fide are covered with thick 
forefts, that wholly intercept the winds. Such a 
dead calm prevails, that it commonly takes up a 
month to fail twenty leagues j and this is only to 
be effedled, by fucceffively fattening the cordage 
*to fome great tree. The difficulty is increafed in 
failing beyond the foreft, which terminates at the 
detour belonging to, the Englilh, by a crefeent 
that Ihuts almoft clofc. The rett of the naviga- 
tion, upon a ttream fo rapid, and fo full of cur- 
rents, is performed in boats that go with oars and 
fails, and are forced to pafs on from one point of 
land to another} and though they fet out by 
break of day, are thought to have made a con- 
fiderable progrefs, if they have advanced five or 
fix leagues by the cloft of the evening. The Eu- 
ropeans engaged in this navigation, are attended by 
fome Indian huntfmen, who follow by land, and 
fupply them with fubfittcncc during the three 
months and a half that are employed in going 
from one extremity of the colony to the other. 

These are the only difficulties the French have 
met with, in^fiMtning fettkiments ih the vaft re- 
gion of Louittana. The Englifh fettled in the 
eatt wer?^ too alfiduoufly employed in their plan- 
tations, to ncgleft . them for the fake of ravaging 
(httaat regions, aiid haveTeldom fuccccded in ft- 

ducingv 
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duciiig, even for afliort timcj thefmall wandering 
nations between the two colonies. The Spaniards, 
unfortunately for themfelvesi were more turbulent 
in the well. The defire of removing a neighbour 
whole relHefs difpofition might one day be preju- 
dicial to them in Ncw-Mexico^ induced them in 
1720 to form the plan of a fettlemcnt far beyond 
the lands which till then had terminated their 
boundaries. The numerous caravarts that were 
to compofe this new colony, fet out from Santa 
Fe, with all the requifites for a permanent habita- 
tion. They direfted their march towards the 
Ozages, whom they wanted to induce to join with 
them in extirpating an indigenous nation, who 
were neighbours and enemies to the Ozages, and 
whofe territory they intended to occupy. The 
Spaniards accidentally miffed their way, and came 
diretflly to that nation whofe ruin they were me- 
ditating j and », mi flaking thefe Indians ‘for the 
Ozages, communicated their defigns without any 
referve. 

The chief of the Miflburys,^who became ac- 
quainted by this Angular miftake with the danger 
that threatened him and his people, diffemblcd his 
refentment. He told the Spaniards he would gladly 
concur in/promoting the fucceF df their Under- 
taking, and only defired two days fb affemble his 
warriors. When they were armed to the num- 
ber, of two thoufand, they feU .^upon the Spa- 
niards, whom they had amuTed ydth feafting and 
dancing, and whom they found fall afleep, and 
maffacred, them all, without diftinblibn of a^e 
or fex. The chaplain, who alone efcaped the 

flaughtery 
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fiaughterj owed his prefervation to the fingularity ® 
of his drefs. This cataftrophe having fecured the v— y— 1 
tranquillity of Louifiana, on the fide where it was 
moft threaterled, it could only be tnolefted by the 
natives; but thefe were not much to be feared. 

These favages were divided into feveral na- 
tions, none of them very populous, and all at en- 
mity witli eacli other, though feparated by im- 
menfe delerts. Molt of them Iiad a fixed abode, 
and generally worlhipped the fun. Their houfes 
were only made of leaves interwoven with each 
other, and fattened to a number of ftakes. Thofe 
who did not go quite naked, were only covered 
with the (kins of wild beafts. ^They lived upon 
the produce of hunting and filhing, upon maize, 
and Ibme Ipontaneous fruits. Their cuftoms were 
nearly the fame as thofe of the favages of Canada, 
but they had not the fame degree of ftrength and 
courage, of quicknefs and fag^ity j and their 
character was Id's marked. Whatever natural 
caufes might contribute to this difference, the fa- 
vages of Louifianif^were under the dominion of 
cliiefs who exel'cifed almoft an abfolute authority 
over them. 

Among thefe nations, the Natches were the 
only people that excited' any attention. They 
paid obedience to one man,^ who ftyled himfclf 
GREAT SUN ; becaufe he bore upon his bread 
the image of, that luminary, from which he claim- 
ed his defeent. The whole bufinefs of govern- 
ment, war, and religion depended upon him. The 
whole ftniverfe could not,, perhaps, have Ihewn 
fudi a tyrant. The wife pf this Sun,* as he was 
I _ . called. 
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calkd, was irtvcfted with the fame authority as 
himfeif. When any of thcfe cnflaved favages had 
the misfortune to difpleafe any of his fuperiors, 
they ufed to far to riieir guards, It/d me of that 
dog, and ^vere inftantly obeyed. All labour was 
undertaken in* common, and entirely for the be- 
nefit of the ruler, who distributed the produce as 
he thought proper. On the dejwile of either the 
hufband or the wife, tHeir guayds always killed 
theinfelves, that they rrughc attend and’ ferve them 
in the next world. The religion of the Natches, 
which had much the fame tertets as that of other 
farages, had more' cteremoriies, and confequently 
was attended with', more ’ mifehievous effefts. 
There was, however,' but one temple for the 
whole nation and' accidentiSly' It . once caught 
fire, which oCcaSoned a gerieral confternation. 
They tried in vain to. ftop the progrefs of the 
flames. Some mothers threw their children into 
them, and at length the fire was extinguiftied. 
The next day thefe barbarous heroines were ex- 
tolled in .a dilimirfe ddltered by thedefpotic pon- 
tiff. It is thus that his authcffity' was maintained. 
It is aftonifhing how fo poor and fo favage a na- 
tion could be fo cruHly .cnflaY,ed.^ But fuperfti- 
tion accounts for all the’ unre fohable aAions of 
men. That aldne ^eould deprive^ a nation of its 
liberty, which had little clfe tp lOfe. 

, Thx country irihabitecl,by ihg iNitches, on the 
bankspf the Miffifippi, wasMiOtyev^er plfeafant and 
fertile; drew che the firft French- 

men who 0fed- dj> the' Far from oppofmg 
tltcir intcinioft t^'lettlicg thd^i thefe people aflift- 
:4 '■ . cd 
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ed them in it. A mutual interchange of good 
offices laid the foundation of a lafting friendffiip 
between tlie two nations. This might have taken 
place had not the avidity of the Europeans weak- 
ened the conneftion. They at firfl: defired oiily 
to agree for the produdlions of the country j but 
afterwards fet their own price upon them,* and at 
la(t they found it would be more convenient to 
have them for nothing. . Their audacity increafed’ 
to fuch a degree, that they drove the old inhabi- 
tants from the fields they had cleared. 

These ads of tyranny incenfed the favages. In 
vain had they recourfe to intreaties, and to force. 
Every expedient was either ufelefs or prejudicial 
to them. Driven to defpair they at length endea- 
voured to engage all the eaftern nations, whofe 
difpofitions they were acquainted with, to join in 
the common caufe of vengeance, and towards the 
latter end of the year 1729, they fucceeded in 
forming a univerfal league, the purport of which 
was to aflafilnate all their oppreflbrs at the fame 
inllant. As the art of writing was unknown to 
the confederate nations, they agreed to count a 
certain number of bits of wood. One of thefe 
was to be burnt every day, and the laft was to be 
the fignal for the malTacre. 

The wife of the great chief was informed of 
the plot, by a fon Ihc had by a Frenchmaft. She 
mentioned it three or four times to the French 
commanding pfficcr in the neighbourhood, and 
acquainted him with all the particulars. This in- 
telligence was difregarded} but Ihe Hill perfifted 
in her refolution of faving thofe ftrangers whom af- 

VoL, V. ‘ D feftion 
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XV? ^ fedicih ftad made her conTidcr as natives. Though 

-v^ Hie intereftcd berfdf fo warmly for the whole na- 
tion merely from attachment to the French fettled 
in Kero'wn fown, yet flie determined tofave thofc 
file had never feen, even at the peril of thole flie 
was acquainted with. 'EdFr authority as wife of the 
Sun, giving her free aictefs to the temple, where 
the bits of wood were depolited, fie took away 
one or more of them every day, at the hazard of 
haftening the deftirudliion of thofe Frencli w ho 
were near her, fince tin's was neceffary in order 
to ihfiire the f^ty of the reft. Every thing hap- 
pened as file expe^ed. The Hatches on the day 
indicated by the figh^ agreed u'|X)n, not doubt- 
ing but all. their ^Hes were at that inftant per- 
petrating the fame tragical Icenc, fell upon the 
F^rench ahd deftrdyed them: but as the bits of 
wood ha^ not been ftblen from the other confpira- 
tofs, ail femjiihcd quiet; and this circumftance 
alone faved the fifing Colbny.. In cafe of afurprife, 
they had nothing to dppbfe''to fo many enemies, but. 
a few rotten 'pales, 'ill-defended by a handfiil of 
undifeiplined Vagabonds, almoft unarmed. 

But Terrier, in whdm’the authority was veiled, 
did not lofe that prelence bfflfiind which courage 
inlpires. The lejs he Whs aWk: to refill, the more 
haughtinefs he.afFeSled,^ - ^hiife appearances had 
fuph an that efthcr for fear of being luf- 

peiSiedr or in hopes df "paii^bh,. many of the con- 
spirators joined with Thim'tq.deftroy the Natehes. 
This i^ajion was pht to the fword, their houfes 
were burnlii an^ ho remains of them were left but 
the place tficy fonhefly occupied, 

SoMS 
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Some few, however, of this unfortunate peo- 
ple, who happened co be dilpcrfcd at a diftance 
from the center of their dooiinrons, had time to 
take refuge artiong the- Chicj^ilaWSj the rhoft in- 
trepid nation in Louifiana* ;.\jPhis,natIbn had en- 
tered with greater league againft 

the Frcmch, than and 

generous fpirit Which 

dre inviolable 
to them; ft)’ 

on their derivdriflg,.up:,^;^jEf^^ij5|;i^-^(^0(fhth^^^ 
had afforded after 

fucceeded PerHer, 

that thofe f\ig'itives'ihiam;6ef^i^;^^^ Ifhe In- 

dians had the toufegd 
ately Icnf out all thj; tfob^sV^S^aie^i^O^^ 
them in 1736. They 'f^iriri^^tiWo^^i^ 
one was repulfed with 

principal fort of tW CKicHa&i^J^^^.p^CTWK to- 
tally defeated ift thcbp^'ft,ii^ditt|^;|feil^hd^d^ 
was made foU'r ^jfcdrs with 

frefh Forces fr^iih 

arm's Were a's uhruiceSlflff'aif'^^r'^, tifl forhe for- 


tunate ir 


with the Indiansi/.\:SSh^lS|^^|^j" nothing ha-s 
diftu'fb&d the ihall now 

fee tp '.Wh'at'tfc^efe” .peace 

has raife4!w^?0^fl)ri^^,|i.>3fc^■^^^^^^^ ,; , 
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The do^ 


fltuated What -he 


on the' .flat, hn^.l’n, 
often oyefA^'^'^i’.v^'.t|le^|;04're, covered/Wirh 
fine fand, Cntirely^ .barren. 

They are nej^er !flh^S^j|5d. ?)or t^pabl'e of being 
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Ih. No forts have ever been erefted upon thefc 
coafts, becaufe there is no pofTibility of invading 
or making a defcent upon them. The French 
have not eftablilhed anyfettlements on the weft fide 
of the Miflifippi. They had, indeed, formed fome 
defigns on the bay of St. Barnard in 1721 j but 
they mifcarricd by the negleft of the officer Avho 
was intrufted with the execution of them. In- 
ftead of obeying the orders that had been given 
him, lie’ entered the river Magdalena, which lay 
in his way, failed . up five or fix leagues of it, car- 
ried off a few favages, and returned to the place 
from whence he came. The next year, when an 
attempt was made to correft this miftake, die 
poft was occupied by fome Spaniards from Vera 
Cruz. 

To tlie eaft of the Miffifippi is fituated Fort 
Mobile, on the banks of the river of the fame 
name, the courfe of which extends no leis tlian 
one hundred and thirty leagues. It is intended as 
a check upon the Chaftaws, the Alibamous, and 
fome fmaller tribes, to keep them in alliance with 
France, and to fecur^ their fur trade. The Spa- 
niards of Penfacola buy up, fome provifions and 
mcrchandifc at this fettlemenf^ 

There are a great nun.ocr of outlets at the 
mouth of the Miffifippi, whi< 9 i are not always to 
be found in the fame fituation. Many of them 
are often dry. Some will only admit boats and 
canoes,, and there is but one, that can receive ftiips 
of five hundred tons burden, On the channel 
through which they mull fail, a kii^d of citadel 
is built, which is called La Balilc. Twenty leagues 

higher 
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higher up are two forts which flank both /ides ol 
the river, |nd defend it from all attacks. Thougli 
in themfelves but indifferent, they would yet be 
able to oppofe the paflfage of a hundred ftiips, cf- 
pecially as only one /hip could come in at a time, 
and even that could neither eaft anchor, nor come 
to a mooring at that place. 

New Orleans is the firft fettlement that pre- 
fents itfelf. It is thirty leagues diftant from the 
fea. It was begun in 1717, but made no pro- 
grefs till 1722, when it became the chief place of 
the colony. At this period, the plan of a hand- 
fome city was traced out, which has been gra- 
dually and infenfibly, as it were, raifed. The 
llreets are all ftraight, and crofs each other at 
right angles. They form /ixty-five detached pieces 
of ground, each containing fifty toifes fquare, 
which are divided into twelve parcels for as many 
inhabitants to build upon. The huts which 
formerly covered this great fpacc are now tranf- 
formed into commodious houfesmoftly built with 
brick. They are all furrounded with canals, which 
communicate with each other. This was thought 
to be a nece/fary precaution againft the floods. 
This city, intended to be the center of all inter- 
courfe between the mother-country and the colony, 
was built on the eaft fide of the river. The landing 
is fo eafy that the largeft /hips need only make a 
little bridge with planks, in order to unload their 
goods. But when the waters are high, it is ne- 
ceflTary they fhould haften their departure, becatife 
the quantity of Wood that floats dov/n the river at 
- D 3 that 
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® XV? would accumulate in the anchoring- 

(t, — place, and cut the largeft cables afunder. 

The buildings are ranged in an uninterrupted 
line on both fides of the river. 3elow New Orleans, 
they extend but five leagues, and are not very 
confiderable. l^wer tUpy^P the land begins to di- 
ininifh in width,' and ct^inyes conftantly to de- 
creeie till it cotoes to the fe». Upon this neck of 
land, nothing is to be fecn but fands and marflic-. 
which afford no Shelter to the human fpccies, and 
are only fit for tite reception of water-fowls and 
iVIofchettoes. The plantations up the Mlflilippi, 
reach ten leagues above the town. The moll dif- 
tant have been cleared by Germans, who witii inde- 
fatigable labour have erected two villages, inha- 
bited by the moft ijidufirious men in the colony. 
In all this extent of fifteen leagues of cultivated 
land, the river has been embanked, to preferve 
the lands from the inundations, which return 
regularly every Ipring, The bank is preferved 
by broad ditches, cut round every field, to drain 
ofF the waters, which might otherwife overthrow 
this dyke. 

ThrocghouT the whole Ipacc, the foil is very 
muddy, and extremely proper fi^produftions that 
require a moift fituation. Wi^n jt becomes nccefla- 
ry to break up ?iny frelh ground, {he great reeds 
vdth which it was.overrun are ffrft cut down. As 
fodft as they arediy* they a»c f«t to. If the 
earth ia then but ever fo Uightiy ftirred, it pro- 
duces great plenty. -of rice,, Indian corn, and all 
/brts of grain* pulle* or other vegetables, that are 
■ ' • fown 
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ibwn upon it, except wheat, which j-uns to grafs 
from the too great hixuriancy of the foil. 

Possibly the inhabitant?, which are fcattered 
along the banks of the river, might have been more 
iiiJicioufly difpofed four or five Hundred paces fur- 
ther off, or even at the dillanee of half a Ieague> 
upon fomclittle eminences, which, are frequent 

near that fpot. A more pure air ^b’d„a good bot- 
’ tom would have been found th^e, apd* probably, 
wireat would have fucceedcd, had 

been cleared. The fertility of the,.grdu,H^i if 
left Open to the anqual inimdatipn of .tbe dver, 
could not have been equalled, bccapfe th? wa- . 
ters, as they fubfidcd, would cqpftantly have en- 
riched them with a frelh fupply of flifoe, .^hjeh 
winild have greatly promotedvegetatiou. Itvpro- 
ccib 0.'^ time, both fides of the Miflifippi would 
liave been enriched by extenlive paftures covered 
\\ith innumerable flocks and herds, a of 

gardens, orchards, and plantations of rice^ fufil"' 
rient for a great number of inhabitants.* T.his glo- 
rious profpeft might have been extended from 
New Orleans, all over the lower Louifianap and 
tlius a fecond France would . have appe^ed in 
A.merica. - 

Instead of this delightful prqfpeff,, tew leagues 
above New Orleans, begins an immenfo delcrt, 
where there are only two wpstched tqwns, inha- 
bited by ravages-, . This defert ex,tendi thirty 
leagues, as far $3 the place , called'Pointe Coupee, 
which is the work of European ihduftry. Here 

the Millifippi formerly made a, coniiderable bend. 

Some Frenchmen, by digging at the bottom of a 
D 4 rivulet 
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rivulet that ran behind a point of land, brought 
the waters of the river into it. They flowed with 
fuch impetuofity into this new channel, that they 
entirely cut off the remainder of the point, and 
by this circumftance the navigation has been made 
Ihorter by fourteen leagues. The old bed of the 
river was foon dry, and was covered with fuch 
large trees as aftoniflied all who had feen them 
fpring up. This happy change gave life, liabi- 
lity, and fame to one of the bell fcttlcments in that 
country. 

The inhabitants, fettled on both fides of the ri- 
ver, have embcllilhed their habitations with all 
kinds of European fruit-trees, none of which have 
degenerated. For their own confumption they cul- 
tivate rice and maize, and for exportation cotton, 
and elpecially tobacco. The fale of their timber 
is likewife a profitable article. 

Twenty leagues above the Pointe Coupee, the 
Red river falls into the Miflifippi ; upon which 
the French have built a fort thirty-five leagues 
from the mouth of it. It was in the country of 
the Natfitoches that this foundation of power and 
commerce was laid. The defign was to convey 
into the colpny through this channel the gold 
and filver of New-Mexico, which had already 
circulated near the Ipot. But thefe hopes were 
fruftrated by the poverty of the inhabitants, and 
the little intercourfe they had with, richer places. 
The only advantage reaped from that neighbour- 
hood was, that it fupplied oxen and horfes, which 
were not to be had in Louifiana. Since they have 
multiplied there, and no fuppliesare wanted from 

abroad, 
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abroad, that poft, the inhabitants of which had book 

* XVf 

not attended to agriculture, has continually dege- i ^ . 

nerated; and this lofs is the more to be la- 
mented, as the colony of the Hatches is ftill in a 
greater decline. 

Its fituation, which is at a hundred and ten 
leagues from the fea, was the moft favourable 
that Yberville could meet with in failing up the 
river. He found no Ipod more eligible for the 
capital of the intended colony. All who viewed 
it after him, were equally delighted with the ad- 
vantages it prefented. The climate was healthy 
and temperate j the foil fit for tobacco, cotton, 
indigo, and every kind of culture j the ground 
high enough to be in no danger from the inunda- 
tions ; the country open, extenfive, well wa- 
tered, and within reach of every fettlement that 
might be made. Its diftance from the ocean was 
no impediment to the arrival of Ihips. So flatter- 
ing a prolpe£l very foon engaged a colony of five 
hundred men to fettle there, when their intole- 
rable ambition occafioned their total dellrudtion by 
the hands of the exafperated favages. Thofe who 
came after to fupply their place, and avenge their 
death, did not bring this fettlement to any greater 
degree of profperity, either becaufe they were 
negligent, or met with frelb difiiculties. 

A HUNDRED and twenty leagues above the Hat- 
ches is the colony of the Akanfas. It would have 
become very confiderablcj if the nine thoufand 
Germans, raifed in the Palatine with a view to 
form it, had arrived there fafe. They were an 
honefl: and induftrious people, but they all perilh- 
a ed 
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ed before they arrived at the jdace of their defli- 
nadoiT. The Canadians who fixctl there in coin- 
ing down the river, found a delightful climate, a 
fruitful foil, ealc and tranquillity. As they had 
been accuftomed to live with favages, they were 
not averfe from marrying the daughters of the 
Akanfas, and thefe alliances were attended with 
the happieft conlcquences. There never was the 
kail roclnefs between the two nations united by 
thefe intermarriages, though fb different from 
each other. They have livfd in that Hate of com- 
merce, and that intercourfe of good offices, which 
the flucluating ffatc of affairs occafionally required. 

The like harmony, though in a lefs degree, 
fubfifls among the Illinois, who are three hundred 
leagues diftantfrom the Akanfas; for in America 
(he nations are not contiguous as they are in Eu- 
rope, and are on that account more independent, 
both at home and abroad. They have no chiefs who 
combine together, either to wreft them from, 
or facrifice them to each other ; and render their 
conditionfo miferable, that they are indifferent to 
which they belong. The nation of the Illinois, 
the moll northern in Louifiana, was conilantly 
overcome, and always in danger of being dcllroycd 
by the Iroquois and other r ttions from the 
north, when the Fren^ arrived among them from 
Canada. Thefe Europeans, who were rerrownedfor 
their valour in that part of the. new continent, 
were favourably received and their intcreft court- 
ed, as being able to make the mofl vigorous op- 
pofition againft an old and inveterate enemy, l ire 
llrant cr.s have fo much increafed, that they fill 
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fix conficlcrable villages, while the natives, who 
were formerly very populous, are now limited to 
three towns, which' do not contain above two 
thoufand fouls. Both have forfaken the river which 
gave its name to the country', in order to fettle 
towards the fouth of it on the more pleafant and 
fertile banks of the Miffifippi. This fettlcment, 
the fertility of which it is impofitble to exagge- 
Vate, is become the granary of the wliole colony, 
and might fupply it w|th plenty of corn, if it were 
peopled even as far as the fea. But it i? far from 
being in lb profperoiis a ftate. 

Never did Louifiana in its grcateft fplendor rec- 
kon more than five thoyfand white people, includ- 
ing twelve hundred men who compofed the mili- 
tary force of the colony. This fmall number was 
tlifpcifed through the banks of the Miffifippi, 
along an extent of five Juindred leagues, and de- 
fended by two or three bad forts cpnftruded at 
different diftances: it did not, however, confift of 
the dregs of Europe, which France had lent over^ 
into America, at’ the time when Law’s fyftcm was 
eftablillied. All thofe mifi^able men had fortu- 
nately perifhed without leaving any ppfterity. The 
colonifts of Louifiana were tobuftmen,' arrived from 
Canada, or dilbanded foldiefs, who had fenfibly 
preferred the labours oi agriculture to a life of 
idlcncfs, the natural confequence of pride and pre- 
judice. Evbtf received from the go- 

vernment, apt only a . piece, of .ground, with feed 
to fow it;, hut lUoewilc a gH«»' an ax, a mattock, a 
cow and a ealf, a coclcand fix.bens, with .a plenti- 
ful fupply of wholelbme prpvi’fions for three years. 

Some 
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® XVI ^ officers and a few men of fubftance had im- 

<»— y—j proved thefe rifing fettlements by confiderable 
plantations, which employed fix thoufand flaves. 

But the produce of their labour was very in- 
confiderable. The annual exports of the colony 
did not exceed 200,000 crowns*. They confilt- 
ed of rice, planks, maize, and pulfe for the fu- 
gar iflands j cotton, indigo, tobacco and furs for 
the mother-country. 

What the This fettlcment, which feemed intended by na- 
mTshthaae ture for a capital one, would, probably, have 
louifiTna. profpercd, had it not been for an original error 
adopted of granting lands indiferiminately to eve- 
ry perfon who applied for them, and in the man- 
ner in which he defired them. There would not 
then have been any colonifts feparated from each 
other by deferts of feveral hundred leagues, and 
defirous of forming fuch a fettlement as would 
have conftituted a fmall ftate in Europe. Had 
they fixed in a common center, i^ey might have 
affifted each other, and living under the fame laws, 
have enjoyed all the advantages of a well-regulated 
fociety. As population increafed, the lands would 
have been cleared to a greater extent. Inftead of 
a few hordes of favages, we Ihould have feen a 
rifing colony, which rhight in time, have become a 
-powerful nation, and procured infinite advantages 
to France. . 

The French, who annually purfchale from fo- 
reign powers feventeen millions weight of to- 
bacco, would eafily have been fupplied with that 
commodity from Louifiana. Twelve or fifteen 
* 26,3501, 


thoufand 
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thoufand men fkilled in the cultivation of it, » o k 
would have furnilhed a fufficient quantity for the j 

confumption of the whole kingdom. Such were 
the hopes the government entertained, when they 
ordered all the tobacco plantations in Guiana to 
be defbroyed. Convinced that the lands in that 
province were adapted to more important and 
richer cultures, and would produce neceffary ar- 
ticles of greater confequence, they thought it 
would be advantageous both to the mother-coun- 
try and the colopy, to fecure to Louifiana, then 
in its infant ftate, a market for that produdtion, 
which would more eafily fucceed and bring in 
greater returns, as it required lefs time, expe- 
rience and expence. When Law, the projeftor 
of this undertaking, fell into diferedit, his moft 
rational fchemes were laid afide, and fhared the 
fame fate as thofe which were merely the offspring 
of a difordered imagination. The farmers of the 
revenue, who were gainers' by this miftake, 
omitted nothing to encourage iti and every pa- 
triot muft be allowed to fay, that this is not one 
of the leaft mifehiefs the finance has done to the 
monarchy. 

The wealth which tobacco would have pro- 
cured to the colony, would have made it fenfible 
of the advantages that might be derived from the 
fpacious and beautiful meadows with which that 
country abounds* ^he^ '^oiild foon have been 
covered with catdc} whofe hides would have fup- 
plied the mother-country with leather, without 
importing any from abroad, whole flefh when 

prepared and falted, would have been difpofed of 

in 
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® XV? ^ iflandsj inftead of Irifh beef. Horfcs and 

— — > mulesj niultiplying in the fame proportion as the 
horned cattle, would have freed the French colo- 
nies from the dependence they have always had 
tipon die Englifli and Spaniards for this necelTary 
article. 

As loon as the colonifts had begun to exert 
themfelves, they would liave proceeded from one 
branch of induftry to another. They could hot 
poflibly avoid - building Ihips, becaufc they had 
the materials at hand. The country was covered 
with wood fit for the hull, and the fir-trees that 
grew in great plenty along the coafl:^ w;ould have 
aflorded mafts and tar. There was no want of 
oak for the planks, and if there had been, it might 
have been fupplied by cypres, which is lefs apt 
to fplit, bend or break, fiiid yvhofe additional 
thicknefs might have compenfated for its want of 
llrcngth and hardnefs. They rni^ht eafily have 
grown hemp for the fails and. rigging. Nothing, 
perhaps, need have been imj^rted but irohj and 
it is even mor«.than' prQbalde ;t:h«t, there are iron 
mines in Lduifiana. It is iikely that the govern- 
ment, encouraged by individuals, 

would foon have efedted ^i^thuilding, 

and itorehoufes ready and fitting 

out fleets in America, . - . 

The forefts being. .puipofes 

without any expence, advantage, 

the ground would K^c 

cotton, indigo, fia* or and even fiBc 

might have been undertaken with fuccefs, when 
once the colony h^ been fufficienfly populous to 

attend 
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attend to an employment, which the mildnefs of <5 o ft 
the climate, the increaie of mulberry trees, and ^ -1 -j 

fome fuccefsful trials had conftantly invited them 
to undertake. In Ihort, what might not have 
been expefted from a country, where the air is 
temperate, and ground even, frcfli, and fertile; 
and which properly fpeaking had never yet been 
inhabited, but traverfed carelefsly, by vagabonds 
equally deftitute of fkill and conduct. 

Had Lbuiliana attained to'that degree of per- 
fection it was capable of, its harbour would foon 
have been made more eafy of acccfs and more 
commodioysj and this might have been done by 
attending conftantly to it, without incurring any 
great expeiice. For this purpofe it would have 
been fufficient to halve ftopped up all thofe ufdefs 
paifes, which are rather a hindrance than a helj) 
to navigation, with the floating trees waflted down 
by^the river. The whole force of the ftream be 
ing thus confined to one channel, it would have 
become deeper at the mouth of the river, and the 
bar which almoft fhuts it up, would, probably, 
have been removed. The largeft fhips might 
then have failed into the Mi/Tifjppi with more eafe 
and I’afety than the fmalleft do, at prefent. After 
this, thofe thick forefts that intercept the wind 
might have been felled, and the navigation up 
the river to New-Orleans .rendered left tedious. 

. . , 'y ' ' - * 

Every art and feibnee arid ufcful improvement, 
would have fucccflivcly appeared, to forru a flou- 
rifliing and vigbfriXK cblony in that fpacious 
plain. 


But 
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BOOK. 

XVI. 


France 
cedes Lou- 
ifiano to 
the ''pi- 
I’i.ud'!. 
Whether 
{\vi h id a 
Djr It to do 
thi*? 


Bot TTance overlooked all thefe advantages 
when Ihe ceded that country, which alone could 
eompenfate her former Ioffes, and gave it up to 
Spain, to whom it could only be a burthen. It 
may, perhap-s, for a long time remain a political 
problem, %vhether this celTion was not alike detri- 
mental to both kingdoms, which were equally 
Weakened by it; the one, by giving up what ffic 
ought to have retained, and the other by accept- 
ing what fhe could not keep. But in a moi.al 
view, may it not be confide .;d as an illegal aft 
thus to have fold or 'given av/ay the members of 
the community to a foreign powers For what 
right has a prince to difpofe of his fuhjefts with- 
out their conlent ? 

What becomes of the rights of tlie people, if 
all ‘is due from the nation to th prince, and no- 
thing. from the prince to the nation ^ Are there 
then no rights but thofe of princes? Thefe pre- 
tend to derive their power from God alone. "I*]iis 
maxim which is invented by the clergy, only with a 
defign of raifing kings abov e the people, that .’icy 
themfelves may command even kings in the name 
of the deity, is, no more tnan an Iron chain, to 
bind a whole nation under the power of one man. 
It is no longer a mutual tie of-love’^nd virtue, of 
intereft and fidelity, that gives to "'one family the 
rule in the midft'of aFoci^tjr. ’ ■ 

, JBut why fiiQuld the fiiverelgn authority wilh to 
confceal.its being derived./reni , men? Kings are 
futficientiy informed by nature, experience, hil- 
tory, and their dwn cohlcioufnefsr, that it is of the 
people they hold they pofifcfs, whether con- 
quered 
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quered by arms, or acquired by treaty. As they ® xv? 
teceive from the people all the marks of obe- v—v w 
dience, why fimul'd they refule to accept from' 
them al! the rights of authority? Ndthing is to be 
apprehended from voluntary fubmilfiohj not is any 
thing to be obtained by the abt4e:^fuiufj>ddpdwer. 

It can only be Itipporred by yiql«jiBc©j;aridM.ii: pof- 
fible that a prince can be happj^ j^^'*'cp|timinds 
• only by force, and is obeyed pif4y^^^gh‘':f«^r ? ' 

He cannot fit eafy upon his |i® 

not reign without afil rting that 

from God alone. Every 

firm, that he holds from God hrs H^i 

the unalienable right of 'bctng!;gaii^hi^ pfl^ 

reafon andju.Hce. Thc-WelfareicySiit'^d’f^utiiy' 

of the people is the fupreine''B^l;<nt''whi£^'‘^ 

others depend. This is, undd^B‘t^|i,1^yr^al 

fundamental law of all fociety.' ^ 

mull interpret every particular liw WibhiirTt^ bd 

derived IVom this principle, and''’fthte tq'cxf^ain * 

and I'upport it. ■' ' ’ 

Ir we apply this <mle to.thelj^Ttjcs.rc^ divifi 
and ceffion which kings < 

lelves, will it appear that, they have the. i>^t; of ’ 
buying, felling or cxcharigihg .^cit "fubjisftji, wii^- 
out their confent?.ShiiU'’'prthi^'.ih<m''arh3^a^^ • 
themiclves the* barbarous /rl^C 
mortgaging theif.;provjn^.sj jful^^s ‘as' 

they waulH'tBKiir!efi«4^5bi^^^9^yty»^^'che fujp- 
plies granted f6rdiU’‘''iup^ip'w;th^'hbule, thd - 
forefts of their dcxiiaihi .thft'je^^Mrithiir crow^,^ 
are ail fac red unaKfeUab^ efift^/ which we mUft* 
never have recourle'tbi; ev^iftrln thfe mqli'pfefllrig 
Von.. V, ■ 4?ligencic8 
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exigencies of the flntc.-— — Melhinks I hear the 
voice of a numerous colony exclaiming from Ame- 
rica, and addrefling the motJier-countiy, in the 
following terms. 

** What have I done to thee, that tliou fliouldfl: 
“ deliver me up* into the hands of a ftranger? 
Did I not fpring from thy loins? Have I not 
fowpj planted, cultivated, and reaped for thee 
“ alone?. When thy Ihips conveyed me to tlicfe 
“ Ihoresp/o'diffcr^^ thy";own happy cli- 

" mate,' didft .thpu.not ehgagefbr ever to proted 
** me tyith' thy/ ifeets arid .^mies? Have I not 
** fought ih'^ppprt of thy>. rights, arid defended 
“ .the.^^fttiyi^ougaveftme:?.A-fter having fer- 
<* .tilbiditfiy, myjfehdqr, have I, not maintained 
" ipy blood? Thy 

c|iildr«iu my parents pr my brethren; ihy 
i^Wsiny'bpall, aiid thy name my pride; tliat 
" name . which I have ftriven to render illuftrious 
»** among nations to whom it was unknown. I 
have 'prpeufed thee friends and allies among 
“ the. lavages. ..;, D -flattered myfelf with the 
thought: that I flight one ;^d3y coihe in compe- 
“ titipn yith thy rtV^s^ arid be the terror of thy 
“ eneitii^si / i^mi’thpu.baft^fo me. Thou 

I’y ^ tr<-‘aty, 

■ Which«^^ a treachery. 

*< Uhftphgy yow.couldll thou 

df'- nature, 

^ jjsjes'by 'y^kh|l;iif^j^'ymetito thee, even 
•f0^'^y;birtP*{;W^^^ and pain- 

“ ful! tribute of 

« nouriihnWtttiwif&bftft^i^'y^^ received 

' ' «Trom 
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from thee, I wilhed for no other comfort than ® ^ 


“ that of living and dying under thy law. That 
“ comfort thou haft refufed me. . Tfto.u haft , torn 
“ me from my family to deliver n?e, nip. , to a maf* 
ter whom I did not Approv^.^i , Re,ftnre,,fny, pa^ 
“ rent to mcj reftOfe wlidfe I 

“ Jiave been ufed 
" infancy. It is 

•“ -mit againft.m)r^TWp:^a^^y^r^^|^ 

“ but this fub'niiffibn'^^ 'I 

, 'r. ..^. r r A . . ' 


neeftions I detefti 

pelled to del}Yermyfc^,j]ip,^^:t|^^ : 

l.ourstANA ,. 

mafiers, was defirous pf lhaldhgib^b 

flie abhorred even before^ 

ing rejected by 

put herfelf agafh,,afnde^ 

rurned under the .jdQriu^tt;.;]bf; 

from whofe chains^ • 

felf. The cruelttes'ihe;.^|'^^i^ibttc^4^^^^^ ■ 

refentment of an''-in^h|e4'.j''^j^^jWb^^ baybi 

ferved only to 4ncre4f<¥‘-'^.'l^f)riea;ah’bad^^ ■ 


ot any 
has likewife 



meet with 
At the pef*'^' 
in a ftate'd|j 
reived,'* This!W'as 


r<?»meu 

- , • 

Ayp hot ,■, ; ,’ 


>’^h- ''Cm-iJi St, 

rnrk'iaf uotiJir. 
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® X ^ came there, and who rather threw themfelves into 
*— V — ' this country, than fettled in it. Moft of them 
had done nothing more than run about the 
woods i the more fenfible among them had at- 
tempted fome cultures, but without choice or 
plan. A piece of ground, haftjly tilled and built 
upon, was as haftily forfaken. The cxpences, 
however, the government had laid out, together 
with the profits of the fur trade, afforded fome- 
times the inhabitants a. tolerable fubfiftence; but 
a feries of unfortunate wars fpon deprived them of 
ihcfe advantages. , In 1714, the exports from 
Canada did not exceed a hundred thoufand 
crowns*. This fum, added to 350,000 livresf, 
which the government fent over every year, was 
all the colony had to depend upon, for the pay- 
ment of the goods they received from Europe. 
And indeed thefe were fo few, that the generality 
were reduced to wear Ikjns like the Indians. 

, Such was the diftrefsful fituation of the far greater 
part of twenty thoufand French,, fuppofed to in- 
habit theft immenfc regions. 

Population, happy fpirit which at that time animated 

agrlcullurr^ the fevcral parts of the world, rouzed Canada 
govern- .from that ftatc of indolence and inactivity in which 
it had foiong been pinnged., ;; , ^pears from the 

Md'n've. eftimates taken. In, .17^3 and .1758, which were 
«iKiof nearly equal, that the inhabitants amounted to 
‘ 5>|t,OOQ, exclufive of Me..^r,egqi**' troops, whofe 
numbcj^a varied atcordinjgii'tu the di^erent exigen- 
cies of, colony.. 
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This calculation did not include the many al- 
lies difperled throughout an extent of 1200 lea- 
gues in length, and of cohfidcrable breadth, nor 
the 16,000 Indians who dwelt in the center of the 
French fettlements, or in their neighbourhood. 
None of thefe were eVer’b^fi'dftred' fubjeds, 
though they lived itf rte.mraft pf ft great Euro- 
pean colony: thii fmalleft 
their independence. AH ' med tSlk ' of liberty, 
but the/avagC alone ehjOy^'' it. 
whole nation, but every 'free. 

I'he conlcioufnefs of his ihdepenBroce^ihiltiences 
all his thoughts and aiftidiis; edtet the 

palace of an Ada^iC rnondfcb, iii tle 'iftahner 

as he would the cottagedf a peMHtj' 
be dazzled with^ l^leni|o'r,,^niai?^’^ by* his 
power. It is his dwn fpccies, it is%ankind, it is 
his ecjual that hC loves j^d fe^'cds, bhtkc would 
hate a mailer and. defl:Tby „HUti* ' ■ ' 

Part of the j'ren^ "Colphy wis ’‘Cehtjjred ih 
three cities. Quebec,' the CapKsd, of is * 
j 500 leagues dift^nt ffdmprihce, ‘ ^ 
from the fea. il w/iiaHf.: jd' an 
amphitheatre, on $ jpadc by. die river 

St. Lawrence, and theftyer S,f. ,C%rtel^Jab^ ■ 
mands ja. prolpeft ovle'f ' efeh^ve ‘ lieltisV which 
ferve 'to enrich jt, ^htl 

will admit .npWafdft;'dF tivo , It is 

three mikss in' this 

circuit are defends 'by' tbe"’''^alk^^^ rocks, 

which arc ^ better fecOT% jdhkn the fortifications 
ereded on the rttfi|?|tii^tii^t divide the penirifilla. 
The hdufts are tol^ably "weii built, Tixe inhabi- 
- E 3 i taius 
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tant.. were compured at about 10,000 .it the be- 
{ billing of the year lyfy. 'i'his place was the 
ceatec of conio^crcc, and the feat of govciu- 
ment. 

Tut: city of the Tirois-Rtvlcrcs, liuilt ten years 
later than Quebec,. and fituated thirty leaipics 
liigher, was raifcdwkh a view of encouraging the 
trade with the northern Jjjdians,. But tiiis I'ettle- 
iroiU, diough promifing at firft, never eontaiiK-d ' 
more than r^pq inhabitants,, becaufe the fur ti ado 
wa.s foon diverted from, this market, and carritil 
entirely, to Montreal. . 

MoNTkiiAi- i%aaj (land,, ten leagues long and 
almoft fpiir broad, formed, by the river St. l..aw- 
rence, fixty,lcagucs above Quebec. It is the moll 
temperate, ^pleafaht andVfp^iCMj in all the 
country. A Jfgw' huts thrown up, there as it were 
by chance in 1,64^, were improved to a reguJ.ir 
built towhj' wluch, contained thoufand inha- 
bitants. At firft,Jt lay Wpofed to the infiilts of 
the favages, but ;Was . aftferwards inclofed with, 
flight paUifades,. and then with a wall, conftrutlcd 
about fifteen feetfliigh^pwith battlements. It fell 
to decay, yrhen the inroads of the Iroquois obliged 
the Fren^ tp'-frpft higher pp the country, 
to fecure' the, futltradeV''^\ ■ , 

XriE ,oi^K:Jp!dd*dfts’j;whQ wertf not contained 
within the.,^|^^df thefe thbee .citii^, did not live 

banks of 
were, to be icon 

near of that' river,; "tvhere the foil is 

rugged l^aryenjcand whei^ nacorn will ripen. 
The firft habittdionsko.thc douth, were built at 
' , fifty 
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fifty leagues, and to the north, at twenty leagues 
below C^iebec ; they were at a great difiance from 
each other, and their produce was but indifferent. 
No very fertile fields were to be found but in the 
neighbourhood of its capital, and they improved 
as one aj'iproached Montreai,'"^e^h«re cannot be a 
more beautiful profpeft than-the' rich .borders of 
tluit long and broad Canall ' Bctached.’ Woods add- 
ing beauty to the top.s. of , tlfo verdant, mountains, 
mea<lows covered witHflocJcsJ fields'CEdWfied with 
ripening corn, imall ftfeams.' oT Water '.fiowing 
down to the river, churchelafltf.caftlcs i*eicn at 
intervals through tfie exhibited a fiicceflion 
of the mod incliahtin^ views. ' .Thefe would have 
been ftill more delightful, if the edid' of 1745 
had been obferved, which forbad the calonift 
from dividing his plantations,, unlefs they were an 
acre and a half in' front, aiid thifty or forty acres 
in deuth. indofent heirs would not the ri have 
torn in pieces the inheritanqe of their fathers.. 
They would have been compeued to form new 
plantations; a^d vaftfpaces'ofbiU^by^iandwouIdmo , 
longer have fepatifed rich Snd biiiltitaited.plnins. 

Nature herfelf dirc^^ . the viabiSWs of the 
hufoandmanji and taught.' him' that ' watery ahd ' 
fandy grounds, and thofo.wherc/theVpihei . the fir 
tree and the cedar grew Tolita»^,?wcfe‘dntayour- 
able to agriculture j but whefevw^hj&ibihid' a foil 
covered with . 

fmall cherry tredri'''-fevfoi|;l|f •f^cfohabl'y expeft 
that his wheat Wduid'yield>p^&||l times, and his 
I ndian corn' thirty aa before, , With- 

out the trouble of manoriKlf. • / 

E 4 Tmik 
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The plantations, thoiigh'not equally large, all 
afforded a fuificient fiipply for the wants of their 
relpedlive owners. There are few of them that 
did not yield maize, barley, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
pulfe, and pot-herbs in grejit plenty, and excel- 
lent in their kind. 

Most of the inhabitants had a fcore of Ihecp 
whofe wool was very valuable to them, ten or a 
dozen milch cows, and five or fix oxen for the 
plough. The cattle were finall, but their tlefli 
was excellent, and thefe people lived much better 
than our country 'people do in. Europe. 

WiT« this kind of affluence, they could afford 
(o keep a good number of horfes; which were 
not fine, but fit for drudgery, and ablp to per- 
form journeys pf amazing length upon the fnow. 
And indeed the colonifls took fuch delight in in- 
creafing the breed of them, that in winter time they 
would feed them with the corn which they them- 
fclvcs vvanted fometimes at another feafon, 

Such was the fituation of the 83,000 French,, 
difperfetl or.pojlefted on the bank^ of the river 
St. La'vrence,. Above the head of the river, and 
in what, is'xaiied the ypper^ebuntry, there were 
8000 n\orc,..whd;were‘ radtef drifted to hunting 
and trade than. tcffiuf^hdiy.. “• 

Tasia firft' ^Itktpent was Cafarakui, or fort 
Efoptenac^ of the 

of the Englifli 

an^s^bq^bis; ■ The as a 

harbbtif'lpf therpen.df ■warjiindtiradihg Yeffcls be- 
longing rof^js great iak€jt “^hich might with more 
piopriciy be i5^cd.%?:fea|.afid where ftorms are 

■ ' , • almoft 
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as frequent and as dreadful as on the ® 
ocean. *- 

BETWHiN the lakes Ontario and Erie, each of 
which mcafures 30Q leagues in circumference, lies 
a tiuft of lam I fourteen leagtji^s in extent. This 
trad is jnterl'eded towards t^c middle by the fa- 
mous fall of Niagara, which from its height, 
breadth and lhape, apd from.di^ quantity and 
hnp.etuofity of its waters, is Jiiftly accounted the 
moft wonderful , catarad in the world, , It was 
above this grand and awful water-fall^ that France 
had ereftnd fortifications, with a.dclign to, prevent 
the Indians from cariyiog 'their furs toithe^-rival 
nation. , - = 

Beyond the lake Erie is an extent of land, dif- 
tinguiftiedby the. name of the ftreightj which ex- 
ceeds ail Canada for • the mildhefi of the 'climate, • 
the beauty and variety of the pfofpefi:s,-.the. rich- 
nel’s of the foil, and the profufioh of game and 
fiflj. Nature has lavifoed.all her bleflings to en- 
rich this delightful fpot, But. -this was not the 
motive that determined tj^ FrencIi to fotUe , there 
in the beginning of the century. ' : It was 

the vicinity of . fcyerabiindiaa ’nations,’ who, could 
fupply them with oon^derable quantities of furs; 
anti, indeed, thi^ trade iadteaf^vcEy fail, '. 

The foceefs.of this n«^ feiQemefttprovtd fat-d 
to the poft of MiChdUmplkinachyyh^^ leagues 

further,^ ■ betW^fefj-^e'; ■ the lake 

Huron, and theifofef ^^riW'whfch all three 
navigable.' ■’ trade which 

nfed to be .carried.ob::-^ nativea, was 

tftmsferred fo thb^iSql^r, ' wlKpe If oofttkiied. 

§ ■ .• Bcsioes 
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riir-roRv of si'-ttlements axd trade 

^ Hlstdes the forts already mentioned, there are 
j fome of lefs note, built in different parts of the 
country, cither upon rivers, or at the openings 
between the mountains. The firft fentiment in- 
tereff infpires, is that of miftruft, and its firft im- 
pulfe, is that of attack or defence. Each of tlicfc 
forts was provided with a garrifon, vwhich de- 
fen'led the French who were fettled' in the neigh- 
bourhood. Tiiere were in . all 8000 fbuis, who 
inhabited the tipper'ebuntry. 

I'me manners of the French' colon ifts fettled in 
Canada were not always anfwerable to the climate 
they inhabited. Thofe that lived in the country, 
Ipent their winter in' idlehefs, penfively fitting by 
their fire-fide. When the return of fpring called 
them out to the indifpenfaMc' labours of the field, 
they ploughed the ground fu^rficially without 
ever manuring it, lowed it careldsly, and then 
repirned to their former indolent manner of life 
till Harveft-time. As , the people were too proud 
or too lazy to work by the day, every family was 
obliged to gather in their own crops i and nothing 
was to be feen of that fprigh'tjyjoy, which on a 
fine fumrner’s day enlivens the reapers, while they 
are gathering in their, rich. -harveft*; That of the 
Canadians wa.s cptlfihed to b. frpall quantity of 
corn of .cach 'kind;( aVlidle hay .ah 4 tobacco, a few 
cyder-apples, cabbag«^ and ohicins. This was the 
whdi^-lpoduce of a jplsnt^tiphitf <;ountty. 

Tmlii.T^mazing negligence . might* be owing to 
feveral : The exceiliVe, cold in v/intcr, 

■which froiic dp the fivers, i^talty prevented them 
from exerting their abilities. - They contracted 

fuch 
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fuch a habic of idlcnef'; during the continuance of ” ^ 

the fevere weather ff;r eijdit months lucccrtlvely, 
that labour appeared inlupportablc to riictn even 
in the fine/t weaishdr. The numerous felHvals 
prcfcribetl by their, religion, which owed its in- 
creafe to their eftab!(ilhmc.nCi f>^cyented the firll 
exertionj as well as. inter, tuptcd the ptogrefs of in- 
duftry. Men are ready comply with 

that I'pecies of dewtion that fiatters their indo- 
lence. Laftly, '^a' had been 

purpofely encouraged v amprtg' ihefe ',. bold ,and 
courageous men, hiade tfictttr, iytr^e from the la- 
bours of hulbandry. Their ittinds were,, fo .entirely 
captivated with military glory,' that they thought 
only of war, though they engaged in it without 

Tu£ inhabitanM of the cities^ elpecially of the 
capital, f{jent the winter as, weU as the fummer, 
in a condant feene of di^paUoiv ' They were 
alike infenfible to the beauties of, nature, , and to 
the plealures of im^inatiooj ;thcy had no tafte 
for arts or fcicrices, for- re^fi^ihg ;.or inftrudw^^ 

Their only pa/Uo.h,- And'perfons 

of all ages were fpnd ot;dadG^ 

This manner of Hfe conlUle/abl^|Kt|j^d the in^ 
fluenceof the wditicn>.Wi|a‘y^.ereJ|^^ 
attraction, ^except Ibul, 

which alone eonft%]tejiche;iTpjifit.^d^^^ of 

beauty. ,-Piwel^';;|^’^^^^;:^,eoquetry 
and gaHsr^tliy j' - ihfpiring ' . 

than feelipg tb£ appeared 

in, both fexes d 

virtue, more religion thajtjptobit^j^i ^.^herlenfe 
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® xvi ^ honour than of real honefty. Superftition took 
V- — ' place of morality, which will always be the cale 
wherever men are taught to believe that ceremo- 
nies V(rill compenfate for good works, and that 
crimes are expiated by prayers. . 

Idleness, prejudice, ahd levity would never have 
gained fuch an afeendant in Canada, had the go- 
vernment been careful to turn the attention of the 
people to iafting and ufefol ol^e^Is. Bu t all the 
colonifts were" retquired to i^ajr an implicit obedi- 
ence to a fn'ere military authority. " They were un- 
acquainted with the iddw ahii iUi-e procels of laws. 
The will of the thtfef, or of His delegates, was an 
oracle, which they wefe hot cvfcn at liberty to in- 
terpret; an aw&l ■ decree, which they were to 
fubmit to without examination, pelays, repre- 
fentatiohs, exCiifcs of honour, 'Were' to marty crimes 
in the eyes of a defpbtic rul^r, iyho had ufurped 
apower .of punishing of abfoMng merely by his 
word. He had ip hjs own poWcfall favours ahd 
penalties,' rewards and puhiibmehtSf the right of 
imprifonjngwttftoutthc.ffiadbw bfa crime, and the 
ftill more 

rfence fbf his ^.ecrcieS 'aS' fe rhahy afts'pf juftice, 
though of his 

own caprice', ;.V " 

In early tilhi|Sr unlirpliped not 

hkftrcifed in and po- 

e^cn to 

civil_^ti[di^ihh,' Thfe afelbliitely 

and’ between 

the very 

rare, in a might* almoft 

' . < . ' ' ; j;)g 
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be faid to be in common. This dangerous au- ® o ^ 
thority fubfifted till 1663, at which period a tri- ' — v-^ 
bunal was erefted in the capital for the definitive 
trial of all caufes deptindingthroughput.the colony. 

The cuftom of Parish modified in conformity to 
local circumftances,. formed the ,c.odc of their laws. 

This code was not mutilat^;or disfigured by a 
mixture of revenue laws. The adminiftration of 
the finances in Canada, only , required a few fines 
of alienation ; a trifling contribution from the in- 
habitants of Quebec and Montreal towards main- 
taining the fortifications; and Ibme duties upon 
all goods imported and exported, which, indeed, 
were too high. In 1747, all, thefb feyeral articles 
brought no more than 260,200 livfes* into the 
treafury. 

Tme lands were notta?cd by government, but 
were not on th.u account entirely exempt from 
taxes. A great error was committed at the firft 
fettling of the colony, in granting to officers and 
gentlemen a piece of land, from two to four 
leagues in front, and ; unlimited in breadth. 

Thefe great proprietors, who were men of mo- 
derate fortunes, and unflcilled in agriculture, were 
unable to manage fuck vaft eftates, and were 
therefore under a neceflity of making oyer their 
lands to foldicrs or planters, upon condition that 
they Ihould, paf itherh a .|j;ipd..of ground-^rent or 
homage for, ,,cve^, This, .^s introducing into 
America ^fnethih^ fimilai: to 4 he feudal govern- 
ment, whici^ wis (0 iang'fatai Europe. The 
brd ceded nidf^ acres to each of Ids who 

" . ' ' #" on 
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K on tJicir part engaged to work in iiis milJ, to pay 
him annually one or two fols per acre, and a 
bullicl and a half of corn for the entire grant. 
This tax, though but a fmall one, maintained a 
confiderable number of idle people, at the ex- 
pence of the only clafs with which a colony ought 
to have been peopled. The truly ufeful inhabi- 
tants who were engaged irt laborious employments, 
found the burthen of maintaining an annuitant 
nobility increafed, by the additional exadions of 
the clergy. In 1667, tlte tithed were impofed. 
They were, indeed, reduced to a twenty-fixth part 
of the crops, notwithftanding the clamours of that 
rapacious body; but ftill this was an oppreflion in 
a country where the clergy had property allotted 
them which wasfulEcicnt for their'.maintenancc. 

So many impcdiiihents previoufly o|)poied bn the 
progrtfsof agricultvire, tlifabled- the colony from 
paying for the neceffaries . that came from tlie 
mother-country. The French miniftry were at 
Uft fo fully convinced of this truth, that aftca^ 
having always obftinateiy op^fed the eftablilli- 
mentof manufadtures in 'America, they thought it 
their interellevea to 'Promote them in 1706. But 
rhofe late, encQu'ragements had very. little effedl, 
anti the united iriduftrjf;bf tllfe coloniftl could ne- 
ver produce rtJbre th^n \ cci:^fe lin.ens, and 
fomc very bad^-iwoullcps,.,'; '’-r^X.Vkvi' ' 

to 

than tli^\manufaiftitfe^^5.r.T^^^"d^^ could 
beebrri# of of the 

feal. ' has^B^;ftoic<?ii.in the dais of 

filh, thougit .ip^ys. produced 
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on land, anvl lives more on dry ground than in rhc ® 
water. His head is fomewhat like thatof a niui- —1 
tifT. He has four paws which .arc very ihorr, tT- 
})ecially the hinder ones, which ferve him nithcr to 
crawl than to walk upon. They are Ihapcd like 
fins, but the forc-feet have .fclaws, . His Ikin is 
hard and covered with fiioFf-haii!, ' He is at firft 
white, but turijs landy or bli^k, as lie grows up. 
Sometimes he is of all thisfe t|irec cHffefcnt co- 
lours. i •'■4 ':'.7 

There are two diffciferjf’ Icitids'-of feall;', I'he 
l.arger one foiinetimes weighs, two thpufa^jd pounds, 
and feems to have a Iharper.fiiput than the others. 

The linall ones, ^holc Ikin is cotipmonly iniarblcd, 
are aftive, and .more dexterous. in extricatinp- 
themfelves out of the -fnarcs '.that; are laid for 
them.. The .Indians have the of; taixring them 
fo fir as to make them follow f ■ 

'IhiEy couple .upon tlie rodhs, and foinetimes 
on the ice, and it is there a,Ub. that the •dtgns Wing 
forth their young.. They commoniy , bear two, 
and they ufu;Uly fucklc (Hem -ih the w.ater, but 
more f-equehtly on.:iJao,d.:£;^hieh,;'Wey, to 
teach them fofX'hW'i't,5syaid' ti^yfc^^^^ up- 
on their backs, drop 'Wid. th^ into the 

w.itcr, then take ,Wenn .u| a^'ny af^p^^ 
this manner till they ar^%bhi|;fendugh;to.fwim of 
themfelves. ■ 
i'pray to fpr.tiy, 

the eagle them up ta • 

encounter fhii.'bWli:ernns.:j|c^^ there-' 

fore furpfifihgi;>t})t^^,||f^^^ pn^iand, 

Ihould ufe heHittfc .bnes'^liVe aijider water; ' 

. • - .'v'. .j... .■ There 
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T.'iere is a very fimpic marncr of fiihing for 
thefe amphibious animals; w)io are vifed, when 
t!.c y are in the fea, to enter into the creeks with 
the tide. As foon as fome place is clifcovered 
where they refort in flioals, it is furrounded with 
nets and ftakes-, only taking care to leave a little 
opening for them to get in. At high-water this 
opening is ttopped up, and when the tide is gone 
dowii, the hfh remains on dry.ground. Ail that is 
necelT'aiy is to kill them. Sometimes the fifhe- 
mcn gee into a canoe, and folkw them to their 
lurking-places, where they fire upon them the mo- 
ment they put their heads out of water to take in 
air. If they are only wounded, they arc eafily 
caught; if they are killed, they fink dircdlly, but 
are fetched up by great dogs, that are trained up to 
dive for them feven or eight fathom under water. 

The Ikin of the feal was formerly ufed for 
muffs, but afterwards to cover trunks, and to 
make Ikoes and boors. When it is well tanned, 
the grain is not unlike that of Morocco leather. 
If it is not quite lb fine, however it preferves its 
colour longer. 

The fiefh of tire feal is generally allowed to be 
gooci, but it turns to better account if it is btfiled 
down to oil. For, this purpofe, it is fufficient to 
fet it on the fire in :a copper or.eartlien vefi’el. It 
is. thought frequently.^lRcicnt to fpread the fat 
uppa large fquares, made ofi bqards, wfiereit melts 
of -itfcl^t. and the oil runs off th-ofigh JUi opening 
made for .tlut purpofe. It keeps clear for a long 
time, has nd'^bad fmell, and leaves no lediment. 
It is ufed forTrurnifig and dreilihg leather. 

■ Fjvs 
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Five or fix finall ffiips were fitted oiityoarly from ® K 
Canada for the feed fiilioi y in the gnlph of St. Law- ' — 
n iicc, and one or two lefs for the Caribbee illands; 

Tt received front the illands nine or tep vcffcls laden 
wirli ruin, tnolafies, coffee, andfugar; and from 
France about thirty Ihips, whole lading together 
might amount to nine thoufand tons. 

In the interval between the two laft wars, which 
• was the moft flourifhing period of the colony, the 
exports did nor exceed i,aoo,ooo* livres in furs, 

Soojooof in beaver, 250,0Q0|>in feal oil, the 
fame in flour and peas, and'150,000 livrcs§ in 
wood of all kinds. Thefe feveral articles' put to- 
gether, amounted but to 2,650,000 livtcsH ayear, 
a fum infiilflcient to pay for the commodities fent 
from the mother-country. The government made 
up the deficiency. 

When the French were in polTeffion of Cana- 
da, they had very little fpecie. The little that 
was brought'in from time to, tithe by tlie new fet- 
flers, did not continue in the country, becaufe the 
neceflitous ftate of the colony foon occafioned it 
to return. This was a great obftacle fO.'the pro- 
grefs of commerce and agriculture. In 1670,1)16 
court of Vcrfailles Coined a particular fort of mo- 
ney for the life of all the French fettlemcnts in 
America, and fet {i nominal value upon it, one- 
fourth above the cuijent cbiiiof, the mother-coun- 
try. But this expedient waa not productive, of the 
advantages that. Vfcrt expected,*' at leaft with re- 
gard to New France, They, therefore, contriv- 

*52,500!. fj5iOobl. 1 10,937!* ib». 

§6,562!. los, tl 1 151937 V 10s. 

You V. F «d 
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® XVI. fubftitute paper currency inftead of metal, 
- v ■ '* for tlic payment of the troops, and other expenccs 
of government. This fucceeded till the year 17 ij, 
whtn the engagements that had been made with 
the adminiftratorsof the colony were not faithfully 
obfcrved. • Their bills of;exchange drawn upon 
the treai'ury of the mother-country were hot ho- 
noured, and from that time, fell into diferedit. 
They vctc at laft paid off in 1720, wiUi tlie lofs 
of five-eighths. < , .. / , 

This event occafioned the revival of the ufe of 
ipecic in Canada; but this expedient lafted only 
two years. Thcmerchants found it troubkfome, 
chargeable ahdharardousto foid>^moneyto France, 
and fo did all the colonies who had any remittances 
to make} fo that., they were the firft to folicit the 
re-eftablifhment of paper-currency. . This confift- 
ed of cards, on which were ftamped the aims of 
France and hiavarrei and they were figned by the 
governor, the intendant and the comptroller. 
They were of twenty-rfour*, twelve f, fix:]:, and 
three Hvrcs§j Mid of thirty J, fifteen f, and fe- 
ven ibis and a half**,' . The value of the whole 
number that was made out, did not exceed a mil- 
lion of livresf f. , When . this fam was not fuffi- 
cierxcfbr the demands of th^ public, the defi- 
ciency Was diade up by orders figoed only by the 
intendant. This nks :the firil: abuk} but one 
i^dl.gnfater ’axireqtte^was thSM; their number 
wss^tmkiditied. ThefoisUe^ w^e of twenty folsif , 

• tfi iifr. <Sd, Jjn. 3d- §28. yd. 

u lod. !• ' 
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and the higheft of a hundred livres*. Thefe dif- ® k 
ferent papers circulated in the colony, and fup- v— 
plied the want of fpecie till the month of Octo- 
ber. This was the kfeft leafon for the ihips to 
fail from Canada. Then all this paper-currericy 
was turned into bills of eXclrtiAge payable in 
France by the government, whioh was fuppofed 
to have made Ofe of th^ value. Bat they were lb 
multiplied by the year 1754;, that the royal trea- 
fury could no longer anlwer fuch large denaandsi 
and was forced tO protira£t the payment; An un- 
fortunate war that broke out two years after, lb 
increafed their number, that at laft they were pro- 
hibited. This prefently raifed the price of all 
commodities to an immoderate degree} and asj 
on account of thO enormous expences of the war** 
the king was the chief conlumer, he alone bore 
the lofs arifingfrom the difearded paper* and from 
the dearnefs of the goods. In 1759, theminiftry 
were obliged to flop payment erf" the Canada bills, 
till their origin and their real value could be 
traced. They amounted to an alarming number. ’ 

The annual cxpence^ of government for Cana« 
da, which inT7a9*did^ not exce^ c46o,ooo 11- 
vresf, and before 1749 never were grei^ter thati 
1,700,000 J, were immenfo after that period* 

The year i75acoft a,ioo,oexS§,,'> tho-year 17.^1, 
a, 700, <3008 } the year i7.5a,'%o9!b,06<3f }. the year 
* 7 53* 5*300,0C((3t*} the^year: 1754, tt 1 

the year 17 ^ 5 , 6,icoi<5od!^? die-vyear i75^> 

•4I. ysi 6d. ' f iy.y'odl. ^74537111* 49*»^7Sh 

||ti8,i2$l. ■ i(f tygjjjfl.. fe»,- ■ 

41194,6871.101. .Jt266,8'jJ. , 

Fa 1 1,300,000 i 
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ii,jcOjOwO*j the year 1757, i9j250jOdotj 
the year 1758, 27,900,000;]:; the year 1759, 
26 ,ooo,oco§; the firft eight months of the 
years 1760, 500,00011. Of thefc prodigious 

films, ninety millions^ were owing at the peace. 

This infamous debt was traced up to its origin, 
and the enormities that had given rife to it were 
inquired into, as far as the diftance of lime and 
place would allow. The greateft delinquents, who 
were become fo in confequence of the unliniited 
power and credit given by the government, wore 
legally condemned to make confiderable rertitu- 
tions. They were however ftill too moderate. 
The claims of private, creditors were all difculfed. 
Fortunately for them and for the nation, the mi. 
niftry intrulled with this important and ncceirary 
blifinefs, were men of known integrity; who were 
not to be intimidated by the threats of pow- 
er, nor bribed by the offers of fortune; who 
could not be impofed upon by artifice, nor wea- 
ried out by difficulties. By fteadily and imparti- 
ally holding an even balance between the intcrdl 
of the public and the rights of individuals, they 
reduced the fum total of the debts to thirty-eight 
millions**. 

. ir w'as the fault of France jf Canada was not 
worth the immenfe Aims that were beftowed upon 
it. It had long fince appeared' that this vaft region 
was every where capable oS. yielding prodigious 
crops, yet no more was cultivated than what was 
barely fufficient for the fuftenaijce of. the inhabi- 

*') 94 » 37 Sk 1^42,18.71. ti , zzo , 6 z ^ l , §1,137,^00!. 

11590,6251. fl, 3,500,0001. **1,662,0001. 
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tantfi. With moderate labour corn enough might 
have been raifed to lli])ply all the American illands, 
and even fome parts of Europe, It is well known 
' hat in 1751, the colony fent, over two fliip- loads of 
w.'ie.'t to Marfeilles, which proved vety good, and 
fold very well. This exportation ought to have 
met with the greater encouragement, as tlie crops 
aie liable to few accidents in tiiat country, where 
the corn is fown in May, and gathered in before 
tile end of Auguft, ' * ' 

Ik Inilbandryjiad been encouraged and extend- 
ed, the breed of Cattle would have been inefeafed. 
'J'hcic is fuch plenty of pafture ground, and of 
acorns, that the colonies might eafily have bred 
oxen and hogs, fuflicient to fupply the French 
iflands with beef and pork, without having re- 
courie to Irifli beef. Pollibly, thcl'c cattle might 
in time have increafed fufHciently to fupply the 
fnips of the mother-country. 

TriEiR fheep, wliich arc cafily bred in Canada, 
would have been no lefs adyantageous to France. 
If their number were not confiderable in a coun- 
try where tlie dams commonly bear twins, it war, 
owing to the ewes being left at all fcafons with 
die ram ; and as they generally brought forth 
in February, the feverity of the weather deftroted 
a great many lambs: the inhabitants being alfo 
obliged to feed them with , corn, found this fo 
chargeable, that they did not much care to rear 
them. This might have Seen prevented by a law, 
enjoining all farmers to part the rams from the 
«wes from September to February. The lambs 
F 3 drppped 
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ro 

® ^ dropped in May would have been reared without 

any expence or hazard, and in a Ihort time the 
colony would have been covered with numerous 
flocks. Their wool, which is known to be very 
fine and good, would have fupplied the manufac- 
tures of France, inftead of that which is imported 
from Andalufia and Caftile, The ftate would 
have been enriched by this valuable commodity ^ 
and in return, the colony would have received 
variety of new and defirable articles from the mo* 
ther-country. 

The Gin-feng would have been a great acqui- 
lition to both. This plant, which the Chinefe 
procure from the Corea, or from Tarfary, and 
which they buy at the weight of gold, was found 
in lyao, by the Jefuit Lafitau, in the forells of 
Canada, where it grows very common. It was 
foon carried to Canton, where it was much efteem- 
cd, and fold at an extravagant price. TJie Gin- 
feng, which at firft fold at Quebec for thirty or 
forty Ibis* a pound, rofe to twenty-five livrcsj-. 
In 175a, the Canadians exported this plant to the 
value pf 500,000 livres J. * Thei'e was fuch a de- 
mand for it, that they werp, induced to gather in 
May what ought npt to have beerj gathered till Sep- 
tember, and dry in the orcq, what ftiould have 
heefi' dried gradually in the Ihade^ This ipoilt 
thf f^e of t|ie Gin-feng of Canada in the only 
Oouh|ty .in the world where^it could find a mar- 
ket jawi- the colonifts were ^ereHy punifhed for 
their wpacioufncfs, by the total lofs of a 

^ an avmge. : |ll. ti. i* 

bfanefi 
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branch of commerce, which, if rightly managed, 
might have proved a fource of opulence. 

Another and a furer plan for the, encourage- 
ment of induftry, was the working of the' iron 
mines which abound in thole parts. The only one 
that has ever aftraded the notke of the Europe- 
ansj lies near the town of the, Trok' Rivieres j and 
was difcovered near the furfacc, ,of the ground. 
There are no mine* th^i^ yield ^c.g^eatei; quantity, 
and the beft in Spain are not fuperior to it, for the 
pliability of the metal. A fmith from Europe, 
wno came thither in 17391 greyly .improyed the 
working of this Inine, which till then had been 
but unfkilfuUy managed.. From tliat' time no 
other iron was ufed in the colony. .Thcytoven ex- 
ported fome famplesj but France would not be 
convinced that this iron was the beft, for fire- 
arms. The fcheme that was in agitation of making 
lift of this iron would have been very favourable 
to the projed which, after much irrefolution had 
at laft been adopted, ol forming a naval eftablilh- 
meat in Canada. > ; • f.--- ‘ * 

The firft Europeans who landed on that vaft re- 
gion, found it entirely covered with forefts. The 
principal trees were daks of prbdi^ous height, 
and pines of all fiaes. Thefo. woods when felled 
might have been conveyed with ede down the ri- 
ver St. LaWrcncci 4hd the numberiefs rivers that 
fail into it. By ah uhaccduntahle faiidity, all thefe 
treafures iwere overlooked or defpifcd. At length 
the court of Voriailles jdhought; proper to attend 
to them. They gave ordei'* for .westing, dodks wt 
C^ebec for building -men of war, but pflfortu- 
'F4' ■ nateljr 
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p’t(jy trullcd t!if tMifnielis Jo a^'ciii.s v. ’ m'iku! no^ 
t!:, , ■■; i; v ( v/ bur ov. ii privati* int^Tcil. 

Tim: tindorr jji- uJd have becM) f'dlccl u}K)n tlie 
lud.'s, w’]cr(‘ tl‘c ' V id air hardens the wood bv ron- 

j 

trn(^ii!v.^ us filucs; wJu-Tcas it was conftantly' 
fcicii'-d from marfiiy grounds, and from tiie banks 
of rlu rivers, where the. moifture gives it a loo'er 
anr ..ridur texture. Inftead of conveying it in 
barg .1, fhey floated It dawn on rafts to tbc pkicv 
of its deitiiui'.ioji, where, being forgotten and kft 
in the ware--, it gathered a kind of mofs that 
rotted it. Inftead of being put under flicds when 
it was landed, it was leit expofed to the fun in 
fnrnmer, to tlie fnov/ in winter, and the rains in 
fpring and autumn. From thence it was conveyed 
into the dock-yards, where it again fuftained tlie 
.inclemency of the I'eafons for two or three years. 
Negligence or difhonefty enhanced the price of 
every tiling to fuch a degree, that fails, ropes, 
pitch aiid tar '-/ere imported from Europe into a 
country which, with a little induftry, might have 
fiipplied tlie whole kingdom of- France with all 
tht-fe materials. This bad management had 
brought tlie wood of . Canada entirely info difre- 
pi’iti, and efiVftually. ruined the,refources which 
that country afforded for the nav^. 

Th>: colony furnilhed the manufaiSures of the 
mother-country with a branch of bufinefs that 
might alnioll be called an ejfclulive one, whicli 
was the preparation of the' beaver. This commo- 
dity at fil'd was fubjcidcd to the oppreflive re- 
llrninrs of monopoly. The I.ndia company could 
not but make an dl, ufe of their [iriyilege, ajid 
really did fo. What tfjey., bought of the Indians 
"• was 
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was chiefly j^aid for in Kiigliili k aricr' ciorhs, ® 
v.hich rhofc people were very fond of wearing, 'w— < 
But as they could make twenty-five or thirty per 
ant. more 'of their commodities in the Knglilh 
fettlemcnt^ than the company chofc to give, they 
carried thither all they could conceal from the 
fenrc'h of the company agents, and exchanged 
their beaver for Englifh cloth and India callicoe. 

Thus did France, by tlie abufe bf an inftitution 
wliich fhc was by no, inean.s obliged to maintain, 
dei)rive herfelf of the double advantage of fur- 
nilhinw materials to fonte of' her own maniifac- 

O V 

tures, and of feciiring a market for the produce of 
otliers. She was equally ignorant of the facility 
of eftablifhing a whale lidtery in Canada. 

The chief fources of this fiihery are Davis’s 
Streightsand Gireenland. Fifty fliips come every 
year into the former of thefe latitudes, and a hun- 
dred and fifty into the latter. 'Fhe Dutch are 
concerned in more than three-fourths of them. 

The rfcll are fitted out from Bremen, Hamburgh 
and England. It is computed that the whole ex- 
pcnce of fitting out goo fhips of 350 tons bur- 
den, upon an averagemuft amount to 10,000,000 
of livres*. The ufual produce of each is rated 
at 80,000 livrcs'f, and conlequently the whole 
amount of the - fiflrefy cannot be lefs than 
3, '.100,000 livresij;. * If \ve dedu 61 : from this die 
profits of the feamen who* employed in thefe 
hard and dangerous voyages, very little remains 
for the merchants. cbnt^Fhedift’tbia trade. 

, T HESE cirduihftandeS have by degrees in fluenced- 
jlie Bifeaydns; to 'difeontihue a trade, in which 
t 3»Soof J *40,000 1. 

th'.y 
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® ^ they were the firft adventurers. Other French- 

w iy II. > men have not been* induced to take it up, info- 
much that the whole filhery has been totally 
abandoned by that nation, which of all others 
confumed the greateft quantity of blubber, whale- 
bone, and fpcrmaceti. Many propqfals have been 
made for refuming it in Canada. There was the 
fineft profpeft of a plentiful filhery in the river 
St. Lawrence, attended with Icfs danger and lefs 
expence than at Davis’s Streights or Greenland. 
It has ever been Uie fate of this colony, that the 
beft fchemes reladve. to it have been unfuccefsful ; 
and this in particular, of a whale filhery, which 
would not have failed to excite the adtivity of the 
colonilb, and would have proved an excellent 
nurfciyfor feamen, has never met with the coun- 
tenance of government. 

Thb fame remiflhefs has baffled the fcheme, fo 
often planned, and twice or thrice attempted, of 
filhing for cod on both fides of the river St. Law- 
rence. Very polfibly the fuccefs would not have 
fully anfwer^ the expeftations of thofe who pro- 
pofed it, as the filh is but indifferenti and proper 
beaches arc wanting to dry; it. But the gulph 
would have made ample amends. ' It abounds 
with cod, which mi^thave beph tarried to New- 
foundland or Louilb^dr^, and advantageoufiy bar- 
terec^ for Ihe produddb^a of the Caribbee illands 
ai^&r European 4^ira^tiies.' Every circum- 
ftadee' -cooff^d to pronidlb the prt^^erity of the 
fettlementa in Canada, tli^y bad affifted by 
the meh whb 'Ieepied lEO be mdfl: mterefted in 
them. But (;oidd proceed riiat ^incon* 

txivable 
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ccivable want of induftr)', which fufFered them to book 
remain in the fame wretchccHlate they were in at 
firft? . 

It mufl be confeffed fome obftacles arofe from 
the very natiire of the climate. ' The river St. 
Lawrence is frozen up for fix mionths in the year. 

At other times it is not, navigable by night, on 
account of the thick fogs,, rapid curienrs, fand- 
banks, and concealed rocks, ,^ich^ h>akc it even 
dangerous by day*^light. ' dilfieulties in- 

creafe from Quebec to Montreal' to- fuch a degree, 
that failing is quite impra^cabki .and rowing fo 
difficult, that fromi the ,Trois.Rivier3, where the 
tide ends,' the o^s cannot .refift the violence of 
the current, without the affiftance of . a vfcry fair 
wind, and then j(Hily during aintmthor fixw^ks. 

From Montreal to the Lake Ontario, trader* 
meet with no lefii than fix water-falls, .. which 
oblige them to unload their canoes, and to con- 
vey them and theirlading n cbnfideraWc way by 
land. .. 

Far , from cncotuff(^ng,nvai. furmount the 
difficulties of nature,.., a np^fifilbrmcd government 
planned none but.fui«d»S;fch«EnfiS.... To gajn the 
advantage over,.thjv.jEkgJi(h in thtfvr trade,; they 
crefted three >ind » great di^ce 

from each .iTh? *0^ 

pf them 4it;qEl»d dhe only la- 

lous-traekv^; v 

It was pot j^j|^diiie(s tbaf tl^ In* 

dians faw.# the fprm,afetv;'j;)f die% ^dements, 

which 
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h might finhinffcr uu'ji Jin: r}'. Their hi!])]” 
cions inducctl therrP fo take up arm^j j'o tliat the 
Colony v/as fl-lclom free fran; war. Nccclliry made 


all t)ic Canadians ro’diers. 'J'heir ntanly atid mili- 
tary oducaiion rendered thci^'. hardy from their 
youth, and fearlcf-) of danger. Before they had 
anived to the age of manhood, they would tra- 
aerfe a vail continent in the furn./e'r-timc in ca- 
m.;es, and in winter on foot, through i-'c a.nd 
fnow. Having nothing but their gun to procure 
fubfiitcncc with, thcyw'ere in continual dar.gcr of 
ftarvingi bid they were untler no appreh.eidion, 
not even of falling into the Bands of the .' 'v. ges, 
who had exerted all the efforts of their iniagnut- 
tion in inventing tortures for their enemies, f,.r 
woife than death. 

The fedentary arts of peace, and the condant 
labours of agriculture, had no attradlion for mc.n 
accuftomed to ana£livc but wandering life. The 
court, which forms no idea of the fweets or the 
utility of rural life, increafed the averfon which 
the Canadians had conceived for it, by beflowing- 
all their favours and honours upon military adions 
alone. The diftinction that was chiefly lavifhed 
Wi’s that of nobility', which was attended witli the 
nioft fatal confecjuences. ^ L n^t only plunged the 
Canadians in idienefs, but alfo infjjiriid them with 
an oocbnquerabicpafiion. for every- thing that was 
f]>lendid. Profits which ought to have been kept 
facred for the improvement; of the lands, were 
laid out in ornament, . and a real poverty was 
concealed under the trapping 6f deftrudfiye 
luxury. 

$VCH 
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Sue ft was the Rate of the coJony in 1747, when ® ^ 

La Galiironiere was appointed governor. He was ' v-— ' 

a man jtoflfeired of very extenfive knowledge} ac- “/ 

'ive and refolutc, and. of a courage tlie more 
fteady, as it was the effefl of reafon. The iiniand the 
Knglifli wanted to ex, tend the limits of Nova Canada,. 
Scotia^ or Acadia, as far as the fouth fide of the 
river St. Lawrence, He thoyght this an unjuft 
clui m, and was defcrmified Confine them within 
the peninfula, which he apprehended to be the 
boundary fettled even by treaties.- Their ambi- 
tion of incroaching on the inland parts, particu- 
larly towards the Ohio, or Fair river, he like- 
wiie tiiought unreafonable. He was of opinion 
that the Apalachian mountains ought to be the 
limits of their pofleflions, and was fully deter- 
mined they fiiould not pafs them. His facceifor, 
who was appointed while he was prejxiring the 
means of aceomplilhing this vaft deligri, entered 
into his views with all the warmth they deferved. 

Numbers of forts were immediately'ereiftcd on all 
fides, to lupport the fyftcm which the court liad 
adopted, perhaps, without forefeeing, or, ac 
Icaft, without fufficiently atte|idij»g to the confe- 
qucnces. 

At this period began thofe hoftilities betyvecn 
the Englifli and the French in North America, 
which were, rather countenanced .than openly 
avowed by the rdpediveraother-cQiiintries. Tiiis 
clandeftine mode of carrying on the war was per • • 
feftly agreeable to the minittry at Vcrfailles, as ic- 
affbrdctl an opportunity of recovering by degrees, 
and without expofing their weaknefs, what they 

I had 
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B K had loft by treaties, at a time when the enemy 
had impofcd tiieir own terms. Thefe repeated 
checks at laft opened the eyes of Great Britain, 
and difclofcd the political defigns of her rival. 
George 11 . thought that a clandeftine war was in- 
confiftent with the fuperiority of his maritime 
forces. His (hips were ordered to attack thofe of 
the French in . all paits of the world. The Englilh 
accordingly*tobk or-dilperlcd all- the French fhips 
they met with, and in i758> ftcered towards Cape- 
Breton. . * , 

Conqseftof This ifland, the key of Canada, had already 
»?byX' attacked in , 1745, and the event is of fo fin- 

EDgiuK gular a nature, that it deferves a particular detail. 
The plan of this.firft invafion was laid at Bofton, 
and Ncw-England tK>re the expence of it. A 
merchant, named Pepperel, whohad excited, en- 
couraged and "dire^bed the enthunafm of the co- 
lony, was intrufted with the command of an army 
of 6 ofx> men* which had been levied for this ex- 
pedition. 

Though thefe forces* convoyed by a fquadron 
from Jamaica* brought the . firft news to Cape- 
Bretonof the dangp that jhieatened ttj though 
the advantage of a fipprife; tyouid have fccurcd 
the landing 5i^hp«t oppofitiooir thot^ they had 
but 600 regul^'i^ptith<ucotiiiftc^^ 
babitswts 

)Vhait-,^re8t exploits* 
be. e}q 3 e.ded/r 6 m A fuddenly 
alTemltd^'^^ 0eg^ or faced an 

enemy* ai^j?^^',m^#&vund«rt%;dire^ion of fea*‘ 
officers oniyi Thrift' iMlfXperi^ltccd troops ft»od 
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cident, which they were indeed favoured with in a > , 
Angular manner. 

The conftru£tion and repairs of the fortifica- 
tions had always been left to the care of the gar- 
rifon of Louifbourg. The foldkrs were es^er of 
being employed in th^e works> which they con- 
fidered as conducive to their ..fafety» as the 
means of proeurio|;%heni;iA c^lbirtabje fubfift- 
cnce. When they f6un4. that thofe who were to 
have paid them, appropriated to themfelvts the 
profit of their labours, demanded jufticit. It 
was denied them, and they determined^to allert 
their right.* As. thefe depredations had been 
lhared between the chief petifbns of the colony and 
the fubaltern olikers, the foldiers could obtain.no 
redrefs. Their indignation againft thefc rapacious 
extortioners role to fuch a height that they de- 
fpifed all authority. , They had lived in Open- re- 
bellion for fix mojitbS) when the Engliih appeared 
before the place, * 

This was* the dme^'to conciliate ihintk if 
both parties^ and to ubito in the edition 
The foldiers made^dte iSrfi: <id^i’'<u«cesi but their 
commanders mdlra4^fl.gmieroAty df Which 4iey 
themfelves were inospsi^dt,- i H^d' thdfis ibeaif op- 
preilbrs conceited it ' 

facn%e thxiroWff their 

countiy; 

difpofidoo, tujd'hayo jfalieh'i^^ 
tlM 7 Wore ftmiilB^beir^ CEShnp ami 
Dpmtfacwpreiid^ " 

a the 
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the principles of the art of war, would have 
been difconcerted by regular and vigorous attacks. 
The firft checks might have been fufFicient to dif- 
courage them, and to make them rdinquilh the 
undertaking. But it was firmly believed that the 
foldicrs were only defirous of Tallying out, that 
they nnghthavc an oja^rtiiniry ofdefcrtingj and 
their own officers kept them in a manner pri- 
foners, nil’ a defcnceTo ill^managed had reduced 
them to the ncccflity of capitulating. The who'e 
ifland lhafed die fate of, lx)i«fbdurg, its only bul- 
wark. ■ - 

This valuable poflcflitSni reftored to France by 
the treaty of Aix la-Chapelte, was again attacked 
by- theEnglilh ad of June, a 

fleetof tWoity-tliroelblj^ of The line and eighteen 
frigates, carrying 16,000 w'dl-difciplincd troops, 
anchored in Gabarus bay, within half a league of 
Lotiifbourg. As, it was evident that it would be 
t6 rio piifpofe to land at a great diftance, becaufe 
it?^did: 'bc impoffible bring up the artillery 
and^ri'eheir heceftaries for a confiderable fiege, it 
had been attempted to fentfer the landing imprac- 
ticable pear ^etown.' In the- prudent precautions 
that' had bfe^'i^en, the befife^sjaw the dangers 
aiid/difficidde? far from 

bjeih'g deteripied by^i^^,po^.‘|ii^'^rd6ourfc toftra- 
. and''_whjle'' line they 
ahd tfoittitri whtSfejboaft, they 

moran/” 

This 
had fort 

cannon. 


tiy/torcc ot «re«K oi cor- 

n&t^lly/'vfc^fc.-^ThtS- French 
jfied if witK a good parapet planted with 
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tunnon. Behind this rampart they had pofted ® 

2000 excellent foldiers and fome Indians. In ' 

front they had made fuch a clofe hedge with 
branches of trees, that would have been very dif- 
ficult to peiietfate, even if it had riot been de- 
fended. This kiijd of pallifade, which concealed 
all the preparations for defence,, appeared at a 
dilhnee to be nothing more ' thari ^ verdant 
■plain. 

This would have pteferved the fcolony, had the 
aflailants been fuffercd to complfete tlieir landing, 
and to advance with the confidence, that they had 
but few obftaclcs todurmount. Had this been 
the cafe, overpowered at once by the fint of the 
anillery and the fmall arms, they would infallibly 
have perilhed tin the Ihoi'e^ Or in tJie hurry of 
embarking; efpecially as Ihe fea Was juft then 
very rough. This uneXpe(ftedlofs might have in- 
terrupted the whole 

But all the prudent precautipns^Hat had been 
taken, were rendered abortive by ihe impetuofity 
of the French. The Engliflr bad fcar<.*e begUn to 
move towards the Ihore, when their enemies haf- 
tened to difeover the fnarc they had laid for them. 

By the brifle and hafty fire that was aimiid at their 
boats, arid ftill more by the premature removal 
of the boughs that malked die forces^ Which it Was 
fo much the intereft of the French to conceal, 
they guefled atthe danger they, were going to rulh 
into. They immediately turned, back, as-d faw 
no other place to effeA their landing but a rock* 
which had been ^Ways deemed inaccclTible. Ge- 
neral Wolfe, though much , taken up in fe-im- 

VoL. V. G baddng 
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barking his troops, and fending off the boats* 
gave the %nal to Major Scot to repair thither. 

The officer immediately removed to the fpot 
with his men. His own boat coming up hrft, 
and, finking at the -very inftant he was ftepping 
out, he climbed up the rock alone. He was in 
hopes of meeting with ^irtindfea of his men who 
had been lent ffiith^V j^e; hours before. He 
found only ten. Witfe’f^efc few, however, he 
gained the fumrnit of thi^ Ten'lndia.ns and 

fi«ty Frenchmen killed tw of his men, and mor- 
tally wounded thre^i . In fpife of his weaknefs, he 
ftood hits ground covc^ of a ^shicket, till his 
brave C9i}h07^en, *regjardk^^ of the boifterous 
waves and of tf^ cannon, came up to 

“him/ and, put hhk^in fuU p^ of' that im- 

portant poff, the only one that cotild fecure their 
landing. . ; •. 'Hv ’ 

, '!!»« French* as foob asthey faw that the enemy 
had got nihnn.footingdrt. land, betook themlejves 
to; die remaining refuge, ahd lhyt themfelves 

up'ih’'t.^uilhQia‘;^;;T^ fortifickions were in a 

which they 
means -fit for 

•viorkj 

veral. away. 

There•v^i<^y,;''o^^b^fe]^e,^arj^/^^ jfeiall ,maga- 
■ 2 ihe that 

•^he 

obftinate re- 







fUhnce..?W; 


.la defend- 
" ing 
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ing thcmfclves- with fo much firmnefs, the luC- ® ^ 

cours they expeded from Canada might poffibly v-^ 
arrive. Ac all events this refiftance. might be the 
means of preferving that great, colony from all 
further invafion for the remainder of the cam- 
paign. It is fcarce credible .th^t the Frenth were 
confirmed in their refolution by tbc,cou'ragfe of a 
woman. Madamtf de Druedbrt was continually 
upon the ramparts, with her puffe in her- hand j 
and firing herfelf , three gunseve^ry day, feaned to 
difi)iite with the governor her hulband the glory’ 
of his office. The befiegcd were not difmayed at 
tlie 111- fuccefs of their feveral failles, or the mafterly ' 
operations concetted; by admiral Bofeawen and 
general Amherft. It was- but at the eve of an 
afiaulc, wliich if was impoffi.ble to fuftain, that 
they talked of furrendering. They made an ho- 
nourable capitulatipni ■ and the conqueror fliewed 
more refpedl for his ^nediy and for himfelf, than 
to fully Jiis glory by any aft of. barbarity oj* 
avafiCe. - ■•■.k . ' ■, 

Tin: coiiquCft of Capfe-Brcc^n cfperied the'way ThtEn*. 
into Canada. The very qeHt year the Teat ‘df war ]i:ii attack 
was removed thithft, or tiither the fteheit of 
bloodlhcd which had ; iohgj been afted over that 
immenfe coiintfy w^re ixMtipliedi The cavift of ^ 

ihefe proceedings' was this'. VJ ■' "i: . ' ' 

The I^rendaiTeftfed'ia thoitt parts/: 
their ambitious .Views towards the north, where 
the fineflf furs .wert tolbe had, ' and iff 'tlie greats^ 
plenty. When this vem "of wealth w^s exhaulled;' ' 
or’ yielded' leiS'Uhtiit'^ if did at firft* thej? 'trad® ' 
turned fbtithWard,’ wficfc' tfey difcovfted the 
• G 3 . ■ ^ Ohio, 
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® S,P ^ Ohio, to which they gave the name of the Fair 

A v^l. ^ " / C* 

Ik — — > ' river. It laid open the Jiatural communication 
between Canada and Louifiana. For though the 
fhipa that fail up the river St. t.awrence go no 
further than Quebec, the navigation is carried on 
in' barges to lake Ontario, which is only parted 
from lake Erie by a . neck of land, where i Ite 
French upon their firft fettling built Fort iViagara. 
It is on this fpot, in the neighbourhood ot l t!:e 
Firie, that the fource of the river Ohio is found, 
which waters the fineft country in the world, and 
increafing by the many rivers that fall into it, dil- 
charges itfelf into the Millifipppi. 

The Erench however ma 4 e no ufe of this mag- 
nificent canal. The trifling intercourfe that fulv 
fified between the two colonics was always carried 
Oil by the northern regions. The new way, 
which was much fliorter ahd, eafier than the old, 
firft began to be frequented 'by a body of troops 
that w'cre lent over to Ciriada ih 1739, to aflifl 
the colony of - Louifiana, theiFengaged in an open 
tvar widi the lndi^si"/ After this expedition, the 
Ibutherh road was again forgotten, and v/as never 
thought of, till the j'ear ' 1753. j, At that period, 
feyeral fm,^l forts • alc>ng the Ohio, 

the piurfe of which jhi'd been traced for four 
years paft. The ihoil corifidf^Mble'of the forts 
its name from go^rnof 'Kuquefne who built 
■it,.; ; ; ' , ' . .'•:5 V/: 

Ifni Englifh colonies could fee without 
concern', fet.demeiits 'caifed behind them, 

which joined "^iih the Old' ftemed to 
ftirround them. ’ They were apprehenfive left the 

Apalachian 
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Apalachian muontains, which were to form the b o 9 k 
natural boundaries between both nations, fiiould i— 
not prove a fufficient barrier againft the attempts 
of a reftlefs and -warlike neighbour. . Urged by 
this motive, .they .themfelyes paffed thefe famous 
mountains, to di^Jutei ti^e-.po^sffKjn of;t^^ Ohio 
with the rival tthis .firft ftep proved un- 

fuccefsfyl. . .^hat. -v^ere fuccef- 

' fively fent'out, forts were- 

demolifhed as/alt,a^,i|ij^iyuiil theiT}.- 
Toput ape^'^ tiheie'- natioiiara and 

revenge die diljgyiiice niottier- 

rountry, a large body pfj troops was fent -over, 
under the cpjinmarid .9^, Qehefal, Bra^dji^'ck,. In the 
fummer of jis ^^genctal-was'maircjuug to 
attack Fort Dtiquelhe with ,.36 pieces of cannon 
and 600 mepi he was furpril'cd, wltliin four 
leagues of the place, by ‘25o.Frenchrnen. and 650 ' 

Indians, and all his army cut to pieces, .This un- 
accountable dil-after pyt*a flop to, the. march of 
three numcrovis bodies diat. were, advancing to fall 
upon Canada. The-.tcrr^r occafioned by this ac- 
cident, made them ha^en b^cjt to t^ir quarters, 
and in the next campaign, .all dicir motions were 
guided by the moft titnorops caution. ", 

Tub French wer,e emboldened by this,; per- 
plexity, aqd thovgh,, very; jpiu^h infer ioj^; tKetn, 
ventured to .appear ..befbifO^- Q^ 

1756. It; -w^ originally, a '^fqrtjlfied idagaitine at 
the mouth, Pno^dagp oh the lake On- 
tario. . It’ftood ihif of Canada^ in 

fo advantigequS -worlphad 

from time to tihie'lwen ’cre<^d there,' which had 
' 0 ^ ' ■ /rendered 
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rendered it one of the capital polls in thole partjj. 
It was garrilbced by iSaomen, with tii pieces 
of cannon, apd great plenty of ftores of all kinds. 
Though fo ■\yel} provided it furrendered in a few 
days, to the impetuous and bold attacks of jooo 
jnen who were laying fiege, to it. 

In Anguft 1757, ■ 5.560 French and 1800 In- 
dians marched up to, Fort G;eorge, fituatcd on 
lake Sacrament, which j,uh;ly 'CjjriliJered .as 
the bulwark of EngUlh' iS^fmepts, and tiie 
rendezvous of ^l-.the fp/ces deftined againft Ca- 
nada. Ntture and 'art h|,d cpnfpifed to block up 
the roads leading to that .place,, apd to make ail 
accefs imprafticable, ■ Thele . advantages were 
further ftrengthened by .feyeral ladies of troops, 
placed at proper diftances ih- the bell pofitions. 
Yet thele. obftacles 'were. IpriTiciun.tcd with fuch 
prudence and intrepidity, as •'J^ould have been 
memorable in hiftory, had thp fe’ene of aClion 
lain in a more diftingoilhpd fpot. The French, 
^ter killing or difperfing all the fmail parties 
they met v^ith, wiv^d , ^forp the place, and 
forced the garrifohj ‘cbnliftiog td* 22^4 men, to 
capitulate. • • ■ 

This frefe difafter fouled the Englilh., Their 
generals applied th^f^lyes dnrm^ha- w to 
the tvaint^g .Op their fefjnging the 

‘^vcyal troops upder, jpro|:^|'; ^Kbip^pe, They 
tjhern pxerc^ in -ihg wpj^Jii'^hdng after 
fprip-y^e confin- 
ing o|43pp.regu%s iJid^^dtMti^hclonging 
to the cq^^ita^ j&mhlc<iL 6^.thie tuini Fort 
George. ^ Sacr^ientj 

which 
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'which parted the colonies of both nations, and ® ^ 

marched up to Carillon, diftant but four leagues., v — ^ 
That fort, which had bcpn but lately erected 


irchirig againft^ 
haftily undef tHo,^.caphdb of ^ liems 

of trees heaped u|(i^ and, %g0 

trfees were laid fht 

and i(harpehed,T.aBlil)irefea'itt^*3^^ 
de-frife. The ddloufs weire 
.the rampam, b^ehihd.which4ay'5tb(p;iil&ri'.^ ,,, , ,, 
The Englifh ^fe pot dx!?|liy^‘' ar ^efe for- 
midable appe^ailccs, being ftf^y^|ettt*rninc:d to 
remove the difgfs^e bf their ^^fn^'jlhifcatriag^s 
in a country ieirhcire''thb*,;prp:l|»^^ tf^c 

depended on the.fo'cCefs of thfeiif a/ms* ' Ob, the 
8th of July '1758, , they, 
fades with 

were they difcbticefted by tije,*Erfehi!l( U^n 
them from th0‘ top . pf;|he'*p^ra]^fcf ,'w thiey 
were unable', tp li'They Tell 

upon the fharj) ailing 

the dumps and bouglis J^roogh eagpr- 
nefs had mlde th^ Siilh; tE^ipbes f<g;v«d 
but to ihcreafe 



'kWr 


give Up th 
. THEr;^^. 
tibns. 
ing with a 
beatcii, and evety 



'^pnld 


rrmallcfae^' 


fr-hl: tdve- 
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rity of the winter might have been fuppofed to fe^,- 
ciho them, but even in this rigorous feafon the In- 
dians and Canadians carried fire and fword to the 
frontiers, and into the very h^art of the Englilh 
colonies. 

All thefe difafters were. owing tQ.a falfe princi- 
ple of goyernmeijti The, Singlifli minifter had al- 
ways entertained a ndtioft;. that . the /uperiority of 
fheir navy was alone fufficientcoairerf their domi- 
nion in America, ;as it afforded ^ ready convey- 
ance for fuccours, add cpuld eafily intercept the 
enemy’s forces, . . , 

TtfouGH experience had (hewn the fallacy of 
tliis idea, tlie rniniftry did, not .even endeavour by 
a proper choice of generals, to rectify the fatal ef- 
feA$ i{ had produced. Almoft all thole who were 
employed in tin’s feryice were deficient in point of 
abilities ajid at^jvity. 

The. armies were not likely to make amends 
for the defers of their commanders. The troops 
indeed were not wanting in that daring linrit and 
invincible courage, which is.the, charafteriftic of 
the Englilh foldiers, arifing from the climate, and 
ftill njpre from the n^thVe of .their government, 
but dicfe national (qualities were ‘’counterbalanced 
or extinguifhed by the hardfiiips^they underwent, 
in a country deftUdt^ pf- all this conVeniencies that 
|£urop‘e afiprds. .jA%|Oi:the milhiap^the colonies, 
cpmpbfed^Pf/pi^eatde .i^^ who 

wereirpt^hlce raoft pf th^.F^epch^olonifts, inured 
to fiaui^ter ly .^habit pf huiptingi and by military 
ardor, *’,1 ' 


To 
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To thefe difadvantages, arifing from the nature ® ° k 
pf things, were added others altogether owing to ^ 
mifcondu^t. The pofts erefled for the fifety of 
the feveral Englifh lettlementSj were not*fo con- 
trived as to fupport and afliil each other, The 
provinces having all fepstrate. interefts, and not 
being united under, thd authority of ope head, did 
not concur in. thofe joint i^Sbits for the good of 
the whole, and that unanimity pf'Ientiments, which 
alone can infure the fuccefs of their meafurcs. 

The feafon of action was wafted in vain alterca- 
tions between the governors and the colonifts. 
livery plan of operation that rpet with oppofition 
from any let pf men was dropped,. If any one was 
agreed upon, wa:^ certainly m^e public before 
the executiohi and by that means rendered abor- 
tive. To this may be added, the irreconcileablc 
hatred fubfifting.betwcen them and the Indians. 

Tiie«e nations had always Ihewn a- vifible par- 
tiality for the French, in retUFn^^r‘thie*'kihdnefs 
they had fhewn thetn in lending them milftonaries, 
whom they.tjonfider^ rkther* as ahSbaftadors'from 
the prince, than aafent^dto God.^ .'Th^ migio- 
narips, by ftudyii)g di® language, of ’Jhe favages, 
conforming to their tenpp^ and inclinations, and 
putting in prafticie attention to gain their 

confidence^ had ac<^uircd:Van.'abfolute''ddmimon 
over theiMtunda* coipnilfej f^from 

commcinickiiig the ^ao^^ adopt- 

ed thdfe of the iav%<^ they lived with: their in- 
dolence in in war, and 

their conftant fpndhcfsfOT a wndcringlife^ Seve^- 
ral officers of diftiniStipn had even bcen incorpo- 
' rated 
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rated with th^m. The hatred and jealoufy of the 
Englifh has traduced them on this account, and 
they have not fcrupled to affert that thefe generous 
men had given money for the flculls of their ene- 
mies, that they joined in the horrid dances that 
accompany the executidh of their prifoners, imi- 
tated their cruelties, and partook of their barba- 
rous fcftivals. But thefe enormities would be bet- 
ter adapted to people wjio haye fubftituted natio- 
nal to religious fanattcifm, ahid are more ihclined 
to hate other natioris than to love their own go- 
vernment. , 

The ftrong attachment of t;he Indians to the 
French was produftive ot the moft inveterate ha- 
tred againfl the EogliOi. CH aff the European 
favages, thefe werei tiieit;o|yrh'ioh, the hardeft 
to tame. Their'averftdn fo^ rofe to madnefs •, and 
they even thirfted for j^glilfa bloo^, when they 
found that a rew&rd was offered for their deftruc- 
tion, and that' they were to be expelled their na- 
tive land by foreign affaffins. The fame hands which 
had enriched the' Ert^ilh colony yrith their furs, 
now took' up the hati^et In- 

dians purfued the Ehglilh,#iCb.^.^hc^ eagerneft 
as they did the i^fild beaifei ho longer 

their aim in battle, their ohly^i^je^Was^lffaug^ 
They deiiroyed aht^t^ '^hlciRt only 

wilhed to fubdub.' a 

ha-^ij;';'„that con- 
duced into a lonely imme- 

diateljir o# his arfrt,. A^de hlffarhily efrink 
die blood'ihitf “rah Trotd it. ' AilTiohaty j[cfuit 
reproaching hei^ ihrdtAtioXjffi^ of dxb ac- 

♦ tion. 
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tion, her anfwer was ; iWj children tnuft he war- 
riours, and therefore ntujt he fed with the iked $f 

their enemies. , , 

Such was tlis ftate pf things, when gn' Eax^lUli 
fleet entered the river St. t-ai^rcnce in June 17^9. 
It had no fooncr - anchpti|j|Lj^ Orleans, 
than eight fu'c-£bl|>s 

Had they executea their orders, ..not a &if) or a 
man would hjaVe efes^ed^ .%^ch;the cajptaitrt. wlw 
conduded tKp. .With a Jpf$nic. 

They let fire tolj^if 

back to land in' thieu? b'oat& , 't’he' afiaiknts |tad 
feen their danger jat. a dil^ce, but were deUyered 
from it by th'^ adcid^nt, and ftblD , that 
the conqueft of jpmda became alpwffc certain. 

The Britifii^ |[a^ foon ^fore ^ebec. 

The defign 'was ^lahd there^ ^uid to'get a 
footing in the neighbourhood of the, kdwn,' in or- 
der to lay fiege to it, , But they foqnd the banks 
of the river ’ fo weU iAtfenched,’ a^d lb' de- 
fended by troops and redoubts/ thatiheir dlrll.j^- 
deavours were fruitlefs. E,very attelnpt tt^^dwaa 
attended with . the Iqfsvidf; naany Urei, wit|H>u£ ^^b^ 
ing produftiyebf any adyiqjtage, hey had pci;- 
fiilcd for fix week^ in thble v.aluqt^sfol efide^^ 
vours, when at they',]l^d the fin^ui^ 
fortune to l^d un^rqeiy^^qjSl the- 
tember, an . hour.'befqre^bri^‘ Of d^^^hreie miles 
above ’.the tq^n„ of, 0000 

men, alry^^dydisffl when 

it was ^ttaekpd 4 he’.i^t,d’^,by a thaSjs^,; 

weaker By onjg^thitidf / Fof.fpaje time ardq^ .|up» 
plied |he waftt wjinhcf S* At lad* vi- 

vacity 
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vacity gave* up the victory to tJie enemy, who hatt 
loft tlie intrepid. Wolfe their general, but did not 
lofe their confidence and refolmion. 

This was .gaining a confiderabie advantage, 
but it might not have .i^een decifive. The troops 
that were pp/ted W7thj«||i;few leagues of the field 
of battle, might hay^pecii., collected in twelve 
hours, to join the vanqiiiftied arniy, and march up 
to the conqueror with ,a fuperipr'^ee. This was 
the opinion of the French general Montcalm, who 
being mortally woupded in the retreat, had time 
enough before he eic^red,. toVconfult thefafety of 
his men, and to encourj^ them to repair t'leir 
difafter. '■ This generous, motion .was over-ruled 
by the council of wajr>. . They remoyed.ten leagues 
off. The Chevalier de d-evy* , whb; had haftened 
from his poft to replace. Montcalm, cenfured this 
want of courage,.. . The/ French. >yerealhamcd of 
it, wilhed to recall it> andmake another attempt 
for- victory, but it was too ^te. ; Quebec, three 
parts dcftroyed;.by' the firinj^ the Ihips, had 
capitulatcd on, the 17th. ' 

iSufi Eupo^ .tj^ught/thc,..taking of this place 
had put, an end'd®!, thi%:igfi$.a^t''cpnteft in North- 
America. They, heycr . th.at a handful, of 

FrenChmeOj in .vrani-'ofjeyfi/: who. feemed 

d^)|^it^^-^i^|itd.<Jn^.uld,d.iarctp think 
bi^yotraifting ^^fhfSf.did not 

kui^f’^hat thefe- people V pf doing. 

The^:i^affily completed. fomp:^ntrenchments that 
had b^Sfeitlfegun ten leagues kbpve, Quebec? There 
they left , ^0ps fufficient to ftop ■ the prbgrefs of 
the enemy j. aljd proceeded to. Montreal, to con? 
cert meafures to retrieve their difgracc. . 

Tt 


/ 
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It was there agreed that in the Ipring thej^ ® k 
lliould march with an armed force againfl: Que- 
bee, lo retake it by furprife, or if that fliould fail, 
to befiege it in form.- They had nothing in readi-- 
nels for that purpofe; but the pian was fp concert- 
ed, that they Ihould entef* oppa the onderaking 
juft at the ihftant When the fiictiotirjexpe^^fid from 
France muft necellhrily amv«4 ; ' ' 

’Though the colOny.had lortg been in want of 
every thingi the preparatiims were already made, 
when the iCe, which covered the' whole river, be-* 
gan to give way towards the middle, and opened 
a fmall cahal.’ , Thcy.djugged fprhe boats over the 
ice, and put ithena -into the water: ' The army, 
confifting of citijserss and Ibldiers, who made but 
one body, and were animated- with one foul, fell 
down this ftreara, with inconceivable ardour, on 
the xath of^April 1760; • The Englifh thought 
they Hill lay quifet in their winter quarteri. .The 
army, already landed, o&me ilp with art advanced 
guard of 1500, men, pofted tlirfee leagues from 
Quebec. This.party wds juil upon ' the point of 
lx;!ng ciic to pieces, had- it not been for one of 
thofe unaccountable incidents, which- no human 
prudence .can fotefee. 

A gunner, yattcrtipting to ftep out of' his 
boat, had fall^ into the water;- He- caught hold 
of a flakd^ice^ tdimbi^ Ul^ arid was car- 
ried dowrt-jdli'l^eam. --- by Quebec, 

clofe to centlnel, who 

obferying; uut for hdp. 

The Engliai’ 4 eWdy hia;||ifl^t^^^ aiid found him 
motionlefai his uhi form to be a 

''V--- - French 
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K French foldier, and carried him to the govcr- 
— » nor’s ' houle, where by the help of fpirituous 
liquors, they recalled ’ him to life for a 'mo- 
ment. He juft recdveitd his fpecch enough to 
tell- them that an army , of 10,000 French was. 
at the gates, and The governor im- 

mediately dilpatched 'Vordersi’'' to t!ie advanced 
guards to retire within the with all ex- 
pedition. Notwithlbthdi«grthieir rC- 

t!«at, the, Fteiieh had' time tO'* attack tbdr rear. 
A few momentST' later,-, they wouldl have been 
defeated,: arid the 'CrQf^T^t^fceh,’', ' 
THE'affaUantslio’wevfieri'nai'chedon'with an in- 
trepiditywhlcH indicated; chat '-they dt}iefted every 
thing from their .vaidtir, and thought no more of 
a furprife. They ' wre' withih 'a' Teague of the 


town, when they were met’ by a body of 4000 
men, who were lent out to intercept them. The 
onfet was (harp, and the refiftancebbftinate. The 
Engliih were driven bads ■within their walls, leav- 
ing i8qo of their bray<^ mcii upon the Ipot, and , 
tlifiir ajttillefy in the- diethyl hai^s. 

The trenched werdftnln^diatcly opened before 
Quebecj but as thd':)Nehch ,h^ none but field- 
pieces, as no, fuccbiirs caj 5 jie France, and as 
; llrong EngUlb fquadrbn was'C^™]BgA^^ the river. 


cd at'R'k>ntrcal,' 
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ing furrounded by three formidable armies, one ® k 
of which was come down, and another up the s, . ' « 
river, while the third had;paired oyer Isdke Cham-, 
plain. Thefe miferable regains of a body of 
7000 men, who had never been r,^crui(^, a^ had 
fd much fignalizcd theni)ji^V,e^.j^i^ the. help of a 
few Militia and Indians^ forced to ca- 

pitulate for the whole colony.’ .The conqueft was 
. confirmed by, th^ ty.^atjr of jp^eace, .when, this cofun- 
try was added, to the, poflefllohs of the EngUlh , 
in North- America*, . - , 

The acquifition of an immenfe, territory .W.not, Cdtnada Is 
however, .the only adyant^g^,that.,Great. Britain th^'En*. 
could derive froiii the fucccis of her a«hs. The , 
confiderable popjdatioq Ihe has .found .there is of , imntages 

/l-n /" » ■' cy '*''‘■“>'1.^1*'* ’Oicynvght 

itill greater impdjt:taRC,e-,.%]!Jje,M.^ef€ nunperops oeri^ 
inhabitants, if is true,, hp,vc fted l^qm,a new donu'- pSw! 
nion, which adinitted n.o ,o,i;her difference among^^ 
men but fuch asjarofc frqin pcrfqnal.qualitiesj; edu- 
cation, fortune, or the. a^vapjagq d(. bping^pfe^ui? 
to focie ty. , But the.etnigratiqn of thefe cont^pt?r. , 
ible pefibhs, whofe ,'ipaportaqtfe was., fo 
nothing b^t,.barb^\ilS chft9n»,,^caniWJt furely be 
confidered as, .a iTi^fqrt^p, not the coJony-, 
been much beni^!tie^'by;^tin'g,rid,pf.that 
lity whofe epdUfQfeetccf .it fo 

and whdfe„,i»ta^; e|iC9Uf|yi|4. a - 

kinds,. of, ■ 
make fhe'i:|r^yJj^^,^?^ft$^|f|ida;lhould . . . 
be eleair!^ iron -mines^, •. 

worked, . 
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K The ])rovincc of Canada lias been convinced of 
this truth. And, indeed, notwirhftanding the tics 
of blood, language, religion, and government, 
which are ufually fo llrong} notwithftanding that 
variety of connections and prejudices which have 
fo powerful an afeendant over the minds of men; 
the Canadians have not fhewn rriiich concern at 
their violent reparation from their ancient coun- 
try. They have readily concurred in the mcafures 
employed by the Engjilh niiniftry to eftablilh their 
happincTs and liberty upon a Iblid foundation. 

'The laws of the Englifli admiralty were foon 
introduced. But this innovation was fcarce per- 
ceived by them; becaufe it fcarcely concerned any 
except the conquerors, who were in jxjlTeflion of 
all the maritime trade of the colony.^ 

Tiiev have paid more attention to the eftabli/li- 
ment of the criminal laws of England, which wa.s 
one of the moft happy circumftances Canada 
could experience. Deliberate, rational, public 
trials took place of the impenetrable myfterious 
tranfaCtions of a cruel inquifitionj and a lace 
dreadfuLand fanguinary tribunal was filled with 
humane judges, moredHpofjcd to acknov/ledge in- 
nocence than to fupport crimii^Iity. 

The conquered people have been ftill more 
delighted to find the liberty of, their perfons fe- 
curedfor, ever by the famo.us Uwof Habeas Cor- 
p,us. As they had tqo ' yiiSims of 

the arbitrary wills of t^eir ^oVejdxors, they have 
bleffed the beneficent hand that faifed them from 
a Hate of flavery, to place .'.them under the pro- 
tection of the laws. , 


The 
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The attention of the Britilh miniilry was after- 
wards taken up in fupplying Canada with a code 
of civil laws. This important svork, though in- 
truftcd to able, induftrious^ and upright lawyers, 
hath not yet obtained the fanftibn pf government. 
If the fuccefs a'nfwers expectation, a colony will 
at laft be found with a legidafive fyftem adapted 
to its climate, its population, and its labours. 

•iNUErENOENT of thcfc parOntal views, Great 
Britain has thought it her political interefl:, by fe- 
cret incafures, to create in her new fubjedts, a 
fondnefs for the cuftoms, the language, and the 
o])inions of the mother-country. This [kind of 
fimilitude is, in. fad, generally fpeaking> one of 
tlie ftrongeft bands that 'can attach the colo- 
nies. But ia our opinion the prefeht fituation 
of things ought to have occafiOned a prefer- 
ence to another fyftem. England has at this 
lime fo much reafon to be apprehenfive of the' 
fpirit of independence, which prevails in North - 
America, that, perhaps, it would have beeh more 
to her advahta:ge to- haVe'kept -up a diftiiidion be- 
tween Canada and her ^ther pravinces, rather than 


to have given them that kilid of affinity apd refem- 
blance which may onc'dijr white them tpo clofely. 

However this may bej the, Bfitilh . mihiftry 
have given the&glfih gbtrfjnmiifht to Ctmaida, fo 
far as it 

regal, a- •^pplaf ad- 

miniftrati6ri^yT^tr*he#1^jcds| fdciire from the 
fear of futuiriS' trouble of de-^ 

fending dll&htl.pbi(fe'whidht^r^^ them far 

from their habitations, and deprived of the fur 
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^ trade, which has returned into its natural channel, 

c— > have only to attend to their plantations. As tl>c(e 
advance, their intercourfe with Europe and with 
the Caribbee iflands will increafe, and foon beconie 
very confiderable. They will for the future i)c 
the only refburce of a vaft country, into which 
France formerly pouEcd'immenle fiims, confider- 
ing it as the chief bulwark of her fouthern iflands, 
*Ihe truth of this political opinion, which iias been 
overlooked by fp many ncgociators, will appear 
evident, as we proceed to explain the advantages 
of the Englifh fettlements on the continent of 
^Jorth-Auierica, 


book 
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Engl}Jh colonies fettled at Hudfon^s Bay , Newfomd- 
land. Nova' Scotia., Ne-Jo-'En^land, Nevo Torh, 
and New-Jerfeyi ' ‘ ' 

E ngland was only known in America fay book 
her piraci'esj which were often fucccfsful and . . 

always bold, when Sir Walter Raleigh conceived «*?*- 
a project to procure his nation a lhare of the pro- tt’* Eng- 
digious riches which, for near a century paft, had ritth!! 
flowed from that hemifphcre into ours. This 
great man, who was born for bold undertakings, 
call: his eye on the caftern coaft of North-Ame- 
rica. The talent he had of bringing men over to 
his opinion, by repreferiting all his propofals in a 
ftriking light, foon procured him afibciates, both 
at court and among the merchants. The com- 
pany that was formed in cdnfequence of his mag- 
nificent promifes, obtained of government in 1 5 84r 
the abfolute difpoM of ill/i^c dtico'vferies that 
fhotild be blades anid withdiit any forthef encou- 
ragement, they feted out two (hips in April fol- 
lowing, that anchored In Rdaiioak bay, which now 
makes a part of Carolina. Their commanders, 
worthy of the truft repofed in them, behavpd with 
H s remarkablje 
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® xvji. rcinarkable affability in a country where they 
Spr— V — ’ wanted to fettle their nation, and left the lavage:. 

at liberty to make their own tenrts in the trade 
they propofed to open with 

The reports made by theft fuccefsful naviga- 
tors on their* return to Europe, concerning the 
temperature of the’lpimatc, the fertility of the 
foil, and the difpolinon of the inhabitants, en- 
couraged the Ibcicty to proceed. They accord- 
ingly fent feven fbips the following fpring, which 
landed a hundred and eight free men at Roanoak, 
for the purpoftof commencing a fettlement. Part 
of them were murdhred, by the favages whom 
they had. infulted, and th? reft, having been fo 
improvident a^ to negleft the culture of the land, 
Wjjre perilbing. with mifery and hupger, when a 
deliverer came,. to their afliftance. 

T HIS wai Sjr precis Drake, fo famous among 
ftaiTien for, being the next after Magellan who 
failed round the globe. The abilities he had 
fhewn in that great expedition, induced queen 
Elizabeth to make chpiqtt of him to humble Phi- 
lip 11. in that part of his ektenfive dominions 
where;he ufed to difturb.the peace of other na- 
tionsv ' Few orders, were, eveiq more punctually 
executed. The . Extglilh. uect feized upon St. 

Carthagen^ Domingo, and feveral other 
.h^portanc plae®, ; and took a. great many rich 
-His inftrt^d^ wefe, after theft operas 
tionsy^t^-proceed and offer, hat: aiEftance to the co^ 
lony The .wretched* few who fur- 

vived the ttombcrlefs calamities, that, had befallen 
them, were in fuch- delpair, that they refufed all 
a afliftance. 
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affiftance, and only begged he would convey 
them to their native couhtry. The admiral com- 
plied with their requeftj and th^ the expences 
that had been hitherto beftowed^in the fcttlement 
were entirely throwr..,away. 

The aflbeiates were not difeoufaged by this 
unforefeen event. Frdrn time to time they fent 
over a few colonifts^ who, in the year 1589, 
amounted to a hundred and fifteen perfons of both 
fexesj under , a regular; governiiient, and fully 
provided widt all they wanted for, their defence, 
-and for the purpofes of agriculture and com- 
merce. Thefe beginnings railed Tome expeda- 
tions, but they were fruftfated 'by the difgrace of 
Raleigh, who fell a?viftim to the , Caprices of his 
own wild imagination. The colonyT having loft 
its founder, was totally forgotterti 
It had been thus neglefted for twelve years, 
when Gofnold, one of the firft aftociates, relblved 
to vii'it it in 1602. ’ His experience in navigation 
made him fulpeft that the right track had not 
been found out, and that in fleering by the Ca- 
nary and . Caribbee iflahd^ the tofage had been 
luade longer than it need haVe been by above a 
thou fand leagues . ' Thefe conjedures indiiced him 
to fteer away from the fouth," and to tutn more 
w'fftward. The attempt fucceededj bbt when he 
reached the American Coaft^ he' Tfeund himfelf 
further porth th^ smy gone 

before. The cdiiik¥y‘'y?hcfe -'he . 'iy:ijfded, which 
now makes a part df Neyj^-^njgforidi'affbrded-him 
* plenty of beautiful furs,' with^which he 

to England, " ' '' ' 

■■■ ;' H 3’ - Tks 
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iMpidity and fucccl's of this iindcrtakin-g^ 
miidc a ih'ong iiuprcflion vj}on the EngJifh mer- 
chants, Several of them joined in 1606 to form a 
I'cttlcment in the country that Gofnold had ciif- 
covered. Their example revived in others the 
memory of Roanoalcj and this gave rife to two 
charter companies. As the continent where they 
were to carry on their monopoly was then kno'A 11 
in England only by the general name.uf Virginia, 
the one was called the South- Virginia, and the 
other the North-Virginia company. 

The zeal that had beenlhewn at firftfoon abated* 
.*ind there appeared to be more jealpufy than cmida- 
tion between the two companies. Though they had 
been favoured with, the 6rfl: lottery that ever was 
drawn in England, their progrefs was fo flow, that 
in 1 6 1 4, there were not above four hundred perfons 
in both fertlements. That fort of competency which 
was anfwerable to the flmplicity of the manners of 
the times, was then fo general in England, that no 
one was tempted to go abroad in quell of a for- 
tiuic. , It is a ienfepf misfortune, , tliat gives men 
a diflike to their native countiy, ftill more than 
the deure of acquiring riches. Nothing lefs than 
I'ome extraordinary commotion could then have 
fent inhabitants eyen'intd ah Excellent country. 
This emigratiAn w^ at length pctafloned by fuper- 
ftition, which had. giveq rile to the commotions 
ffpgi^the polliflonyof religi’oq^ ppiftions.' 

' .XtJE.lviip.ficfts of th<; Eritpns were the Druids, 
fo fahiip^is in the antials of .Gh,uJ. . To throw a 
myfleribtiVveil, the .ceferpomes of afavage* 
worlhip, their rit^s .were pbver performed but in 

■' ■ dark 
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tkrk recelTcs, and generally in gloomy groves^ 
where fear cirares Ipeiflres and apparitions. Only 
a few perfons were initiated into thefe myfteries, 
and intruded with the facred doftrincsj and even 
tlicfo were not allowed to commit any thing to 
writing upon this important fufejedj left their fe- 
rrets Ihould fall into the hands of the prophane 
vulgar. The altars of a formidable deity were 
ftnined with the Mood of human yiSims, and en- 
riched with 'the moft ' prOcious ^lpoils ' of war. 
Though the dread of the y4:r^“6ance of heaven 
was the only guard of theje ' trcalufes, yet' they 
were always held facred, bCcaufc the Druids had 
ajtfcilly repreffed a thtrft after riches by iricolcat- 
ing the fundamental dodlrine of the endleft tranf- 
migration of the foul. The chief authority of 
government was vefted in theininifters oT that ter- 
rible religion j becaufe men arc more powerfully 
and more conftantly fwayed by opinion than by 
any other motive. They;. were iritrufted with the 
education of youth, and they maintained through 
life the afcehdency they acquired m that early age* 
They took cognizance of all civil and criminal 
caufes, and were as abfolute in their decifions on 
ftate affairs as on the private, differences between 
individuals. Whoever dared to refill their de- 
crees, was not only excluded frorti all j>articipa- 
tion in the divine myfterieS, .but 'even from the 
fociety of men. ft WM acebufttisd a cHme and a 
reproach td Hold ’ariy intercOwfe’' with him i h« 
was irrevocably. «fejpfivbd of .the jproic<5lion of the 
laws, and nothing but death .Could put an end to 
his miferies. The hiftory of human fuperftitions 
H 4 fllfbrdj 
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X vn ^ iio inflance of any one lb tyrannical as that 

of the Druids. It was the only one that provoked 
the Romans to itlc feverityj with fo much vio- 
lence did the Druids oppofe the power of thofc 
conquerors. 

That religion, however, had loft much of its 
influence, when it was totally abolillted by chrif- 
tianity in the feventh century. The northern na- 
tions, that had fuccefftvely ini^aded .the Ibuthefn 
provinces of Europe, had found there the feeds 
of that new religion, amidft the ruins of an em- 
pire that was lhaken on all fides. Their indif- 
ference for their diftant gods, or that credulity 
which is ever the cofiiipanion of ignorance, induced 
them readily to embrace a form,bf worlhip which, 
from the multiplicity of its cerenaonies, could not 
but attract the notice of rude and favage men. 
The Saxons, who afterwards invaded England, 
followed their example, and adopted without dif- 
ficulty a religion that juftifiied their conquefts, ex- 
piated the criminsdity, of them, and infured their 
permanency by aboljlhing 'the ancient forms of 
worfliip. ' . , „ • , ■; - 

Ths cfFefts were ftichias might be expected 
from a religion, the original 'fimplicity. of which 
was at that time fo. mucfe oisfigured. Idle con- 
templations werefoonfubftitufed in lieti of active 
and focial virtues j ahd'a ftapH.yencVatioii for un- 
knp^Taints, tookpla^eof-lfhewQrfbipof the Su- 
preme Being. Miraeles daiiled the eyes of men, 
and divo’teaithcm from sf^tendhigto naturkl caufes. 
They were taught to belike -thatljrayers and of- 
ferings would atpine for moft heinous crimes. 

Every 
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Every fentiment of reafon was perverted, and ® ^ 

every principle of morality corrupted. 

Those who had been the promoters of this 
cunfufion, knew how to avail themfclves of it. 

The priefts obtained that refpeft which was de- 
nied to kings, and their perfons became facred. 

The magiftrate had no power of irifpei5bing into 
their conduft, and they even .evaded the watch- 
fulnefs of the civil law. Their tribunal eluded 
and even fuperfeded all others. They found 
means to introduce religion into every queftion of 
law, and into all ftate affairs, and made thcmfelvcs 
umpires or judges in every caufe. When faith 
fpoke, every one lillencd in filent attention to its 
inexplicable oracles. Such was the infatuation of 
tliofe dark ages, that the fcandalous excelTcs of the 
clergy did not diminifh their authority. 

This authority was maintained by the immenfe 
riches the clergy had already acquired. As foon 
as they had taught, that religion was preferved 
principally by facriflces> and required firft of all 
that of fortune and earthly pofTeffions, the nobi- 
lity, who were foie proprietors of all eftates, em- 
ployed their flaves to build churches, and allotted 
their lands to the endowrhent of thoie foundations. 

Kings gave to the church all that*they had ex- 
torted from the people; and ftripped thbrnfelvcs 
to fuch a degree, as cVen not to leave, a fufficiency 
for the paymentof the army. Or for defraying the 
other charges of government. • ifhefe deficiencies 
were never made Up by thofe wfio were the caule 
of them. They were nbt concerned in any of the 
public expencea, 'Hie payment of taxes with the 

revenues 


Va 
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K revenues of the church vvouldhavc been a facrilege, 
and a proftitution of holy things to profane pur- 
pofes. Such was the declaration of the clergy, 
and the laity believed them. The j)oirc(rion of 
the third part of the feudal tenures in the king- 
dom, the free-will offerings of a deluiled people, 
and the large fees required for all pricftly offices, 
did not fatisfy the enol'mous avidity df the clergy, 
e - er attentive to their own intereft. They found 
in IheOld Teftainent, that by divine appointment 
they had an undoubted right to tlie tithes of the 
produce of the land; This claim was fo readily 
admitted, that they extended iC to the tithe of in- 
duff ry, of the profits on trade, of the wages of 
labourers, of the pay of foldiersj and fomctiincs 
of the falaries of placemen. 

Rome, which at firft was a filent fped'tator of 
thefe proceedings, and proudly ertjoyed the fuc- 
cefs that attended rhe rich and haughty minillcrs 
of a Saviour born in obfeurity, and condemned to 
an ignominious death, foon coveted a ffiare in the 
fpoils of England. The firft: ftep fhe took was to 
open a'trade for relics, which were always ufliered 
in with feme ftriking miracle, and fold in propor- 
tion to the credulity of the pprehafers. The great * 
men, and even monarchs, were invited to go in 
pilgriiTvtge to the capital of the world, to purchafe 
a place in heaven fui table to ‘the rartk they held on 
earth. The popes by< degrees affuiricd the prefen- 
tation to church preferments, which at firft they 
gave away, but afterwards fold. By thefe means 
their tribunal took cognizance of all ecclefiaftical 
caufesj and in time they claimed a tenth of the 

revenues 
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revenues of the clergy, who thcnifelves levied the 
tenth of all the fubftance of the realm. 

When tlicfe pious extortions were carried as far 
as they poflibly could be in England, Rome af- 
pired to the lliprerne autliority over it. Her am- 
bitious deceit was covered witb. a facred veil. 
She Tapped the foundations of liberty, by employ- 
ing the influence of opinion only. I’his was fet- 
ting men at variance -with themfelves, and avail- 
ing hcrfelf of their prejudices, in order to acquire 
an abfolute dominion over them.. SJie ufurped 
the power of a delpotic' arbitrator between the 
altar and the throne, between the prince and hi# 
fubjedb, between one potentate and another. 
She kindled the flames of war with her fpiritual 
thunders. But fhe wanted emilTarics to fpread the 
ten or of her arms, and made choice of the monks 
for that purpofe. • The fecular clergy, notwirh- 
landing their celibacy, which kept them from 
forming connexions in the, world, were ftill at- 
tached to it by the tics of intereft, often ftronger 
tlian thofe of blood. A fet of men, feduded from 
Ibcicty by Angular inftitutions, which muft incline 
them to fanaticifm, and by a blind fubmifiion to 
the diXates of a foreign pootiflj were beft adapted 
to 1‘ccond the views of fuch a {bvereign. Thefe 
vile and abjeX tools of fuperftition executed their 
fatal employment fuccefsfully. By their intrigues, 
aflifted with theconcyrrence of favourable circum- * 
fiances, England* which had fo long withftood 
the conquering arms of the ancient Roman em- . 
pire, became tributary to modern Rome. . 
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® ^ length, the paffions and violent caprices of 

V— v-^ Henry VIIL broke the fcandalous dependence, 
'.rhe abufe of fo infanaous a power had already 
opened the eyes of the nation. Tlii.s prince ven- 
tured at once to fhake off the authority of the 
pope, abolilh monafteries, and affume the I'upre- 
naacy over his own church. 

Tnrs open fchifm was followed by other altera- 
tions in the reign of Edward, fon and fucctllbr to 
Henry. The religious opinions, which were then 
changingthe face of Europe, were openly difciiffed. 
Something was taken from every one; many doc- 
trines and rites of the old form of worfhip were re- 
tained; and from thefe feveral fyftems or tenets 
arol'e a new communion, diftinguilhed by the 
name of the church of England. 

, Eliza B£TH, who completed this important 
work, found theory alone too fubtle, and tliought 
it molt expedient to captivate the 1‘enfes, by the 
addition of fome ceremonies. Her natural tafire 
for grandeur, and the defire of putting a ftop to 
the difputes abouspoints of dofbrine, by entertain- 
ing the eye with the exltcrinhi parade of worfhip, 
inclined her to adopt a greater number of religious 
rites. But fbe was reftfained by political confider- 
ations, and was obliged to facrir.ee^ fomething to 
the prejudices of a party that had raifed her to the 
throne, and was Able to maintain .h*ir upon it. 

. Far from fufpediing would exe- 

cute, ;wbat Elizabeth had not . even dared to at- 
tempt, it rnight be cxpeflctl.that he would rather 
have been inclined to reftrain ecclcfiaftical rites 
and ceremonies: that, prince, having been trained 
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up in the principles of the prefbyterians, a fe£t, 
which with much fpiritual pride, afl’efted great 
fimplicity of drefs, gravity of manners, and au- 
ftrrity of doctrine, which loved to fpeak in fcrip- 
ture phrafes, and gave none but fcripture names 
to their children. One would have fiipopfed that 
fuch an education mufl: iiave prejudiced the king 
againft the oiftward pomp.of flic catholic wprlhip, 
and every thing that.bore afty .aiHftity to it. But 
the fpirit of fyftcm prevailed over the principles of 
education. Struck with tlieepifcopal jurifdidlion 
wjiich he found eftablifhed in England,; and. which 
he thought conformable to his own notions of.civil 
government, he abandoned' from convidion the 
early imprellions.he had rcccivedi, and grew paf- 
fionately fond of a hierarchy modelled upon, the 
political ceconomy.of a well-conftityted empire. 
InlHgated by his cnthufiafm,. he wanted to intro- 
duce this wonderful fyftem into Scotland, his na- 
tive country,* and to. engage a great ttjany: of the 
Englilh, who ftill diffented to embrace it., He 
even intended to add tho pomp.of the moft awful 
ceremonies tolhemajeftic plan,--if he oottldbave 
carried grand proje^ into execution. But 
the op^fitlon he. met with at firft fctdng out, 
would not- permit him to.- advance any further in 
his fyftem pf reformation. He contented himl'elf 
with recommending to his foii |o refume his views, 
whenever-> favourable 

opportuniiy* .'r.^d; the prelbyterians 

to him as- dangerous to religion and to 
{he throhe!i ' ‘ . . 


Chaales 
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Charles readily followed his advice, which 
was but too conformable to the principles of def- 
potifm he had imbibed from Buckingham his fa- 
vourite, the moft corrupt of men, and the cor- 
rupter of the courtiers. To pave the way to the 
revohition he was meditating, he promoted fcveral 
bilhops to the higheft dignities in the govern- 
ment, and conferred on them moft of the offices 
that imparted a great fliare of influence in all 
public meafures. Thefe ambitious prelates, now 
become the mafters of a prince who had been 
weak enough to be guided by the inftigations of 
others, betrayed that fpirit fo frequent among tlic 
clergy, of exalting ecclefiaftical jurifdiftion under 
the fliadow of the royal prerogative. They mul- 
tiplied the church ceremonies without end, under 
pretence of tlieir being of apoftolical inftitution, 
and to enforce their obfervance, had recourfe to 
adts of arbitrary power exercifed by the king.' It 
•was evident that there was a fettled 'defign of re- 
ftoring, in all its fplendour, what tlie proteftants 
called Romilh idolatry, though the moft violent 
means fhould be neceflary to compafs it. This 
projedt gave the mote umbrage, as it was fup- 
ported by the prejudices and iatrigties of a pre- 
fumptuous queen, who had brough%from France 
an immoderate paflion for popery and arbitrary 
power. 

It can fcarce be imagihed'wha^acrinrohy thefe 
alarming fufpicions had ratfed in the i^ihds of the 
people. Common prudence ifrbuM have allowed 
time for the ferment, taftibfidc. But the fpirit of 
fanaticiftn endeavoured even in thefe troublefome 
4 times 
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times to reftore every thing to the unity of the 
church of England, which was become more 
odious to die difienters, fincc fo many cuftoms 
had been introduced into it which they confidcded 
as fuperflitious. An order was -ifllied, that both 
kingdoms fliould conform to the worlbip'and dif- 
cipline of the cpifcopal church. This law included 
the prelbytJrians, who then' began to be called 
puritans, becaufe they p^ofefled to take the pure 
and fimple word, of God for. the rule of their faith 
and praftice. , It was extended- likewife to all the 
foreign Calvinills that were in the kingdom, what- 
ever difference there mighc.be in their opinions. 
Tliis hierarchal wqrlhip was enjoined to the regi- 
ments, and trading- companies difperfed in the fe- 
veral countries of Europe. The Englifh ambaf- 
fadors were aUb required to feparate from all com- 
munion with the foreign proteftants, fo that Eng- 
land loft all the influence ihe had abroad, as the 
head and fupport ol the reformation. 

In this fatal xrifis, molbqil the puritans were- 
divided between fubmiflion and'oppofition,. Thofe 
wiio would neither ftoop .to yield, nor take the 
pains to refift, . turned their views towards North- 
America, in fearch of that civil and religious li- 
berty which tjieir ungrateful country denied them. 
Their enermes* in order to have an opportunity of 
perfecuting thcih, more ai kifurb, at^mpted to 
preclude from-this afylum, 

where thjSj||||jn|(?d\t!n^.wp their own 

way in a de^m-land. !: , Wps that lay at an- 
chor in the, Thames ready to laU, were, flopped; 
and Qromweli ia/aidto .i^ve been d^^uin^d there 

by 
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BOOK, by that very king, whom he afterwards brought 
t ' ^ * ■ to the fcaffbld, Enthiifiafm, however, ftronger 
than the rage of perfecution, furmounted every 
obflaele; and that part of America was foon filled 
with prelbyterians. The fatisfaftion they enjoyed 
in their retreat, gradually induced all thole of 
their party to follow them, who were not fo evil- 
minded as to delight in the view of thofe dreadful 
feenes, which foon after made England a feene 
of blood and horror. Many were afterwards i;i- 
duced to remove thither in more peaceable times, 
with a view of advancing their fortunes. In a 
word, all Europe contributed greatly to increafe 
their population. Thoufands of unhappy men, 
opprefled by the tyranny or intolerant fpirit of 
their fovereigns, took refuge in that hemifpherej 
concerning which we lhall now purfue our inqui- 
ries, and end«avour, before we quit the fiibjeft, to 
throw fomc light upon it. 

rsnik! be- furprifing that fo little fhould' have been 

iweoij ihe known of the New world, for fo long a time after 
world, it was difeovered. Barbarous' foldicrs and rapa- 
cious mercliants were, not prbpet perfons to give 
xis juft and clear notions of this hemiljjhere. It 
was the province of philbfoiphf''«(}6Ae to avail it- 
felf of the. informations fcatCferedkln the" accounts 
of voyages and miffionariesi ift oitltit*fR>'fee' Ame- 
rica fuch as' natofe hath made iti '^^ tb-find out 
itS' analogy to the reft of the-glSbei 
It is now pretty certaitf ttiatfel^;OT|rehnttnent 
has not half the extent ofifurfic^ithkHyeold 'has. 
At the fame time, the form of is-fo flngu* 
iarly alike, tlwt> we rrflght cafdf be iftClined to 

draw 
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drajv confdqUences from this particular, if it wer? ? xvn.*^ 
iiot always neccflarjr to be .upon our guard agsinft ' — i/—' 
the ipiric of fyftcm Which often Hops us in our 
relearches after truths arid hinders us from attain- 
ing It. 

The two continents feem to fot;m as it .were 
two broad trads of land ^t,be^in from the aydic 
jiole, and termWAte j*t the trdpic of C^pricbFm 
tiivi-.iod on the ea^fc jtnd weft by the ocean that 
lurrounds them. Wh^eyer may be the ihcM'fture 
<jf tliefe two continents, and the quality or fyiii- 
mctiy of tlieir fvrmi it is plain their equilibrium 
does not <lcpend upOn their ^pfition; It is the in- 
conihuicy of the fea that cdriftitutes the folid form 
of the earth, .the .globe uppn its, bafiSj it 

Jeerned .neceffary to haye an element which, float- 
ing incelTantly rpupd pvt planet, might by, its 
weight counterb!jlaqce all other fubftancesj and 
by its fluidity reftpre that equilibrium which 
the copfild .pf the otlver elements might have 
difturbed. Watpr, hy 1^* bat'gral ftudtjationjnd 
\vcight, is thp i^ft .pfpper elemient to pteferve 
the conned,{on jaasLbMariCp of the feveral parts of 
tixe globe tPppd its.penter. .,Jf ..oyf hemifi>here has 
a very wide ex.t^t.qf.cpjntlheht to, the north, a 
mafsof w'.ater .of equal weigijt at th.e.opppfitc part 
will , If under 

the tropics jye .jiaye ’i riPh-pouhtiy cpyerpd.witjli 
.men and an^^ j .%ejarrib latitude Arne - * 

rica wpi ,i^^,jr^ jjied,wi^ j5^b^ ^hUe forefts 
full .qf 4r|;eft fruiti, 

qiiadrup^.p(i|e'^a)tcft'n,pe^ t|ie mpft popplpus 
nations, olppl^ahti ^ ^a,|pad'^ttpon 'the 

Von. V. * I ' furface 
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BOOK fuiTace of the earth, and frem to abforb all it^ 
fertility throiigholit the torrid zone ; at both poles 
are found whales with innumerable multitudes of 
cods and herrings, clouds of infeffs, and ail the 
infinite and prodigious tribes that inhabit the feas, 
as it were to fupport the axis of the earth, and 
prevent its inclining of deviating to either fide •: 
if, indeed, elephants, whales^ or mefi can be laid 
to have any weight on a globe, where all living 
creatures are but a tranfient modification of the 
can^ that compofes it. In a word the ocean rolls 
over this globe to fafliion it, in Conformity to the 
general laws of gravity. Sometimes it covers a. 
hemifphere, a pole or a zon?^ which at otln i- 
tirhes it leaves bare ; but ip general it feems to .11- 
fcA the equator, more cfpecially as the cold of 
the poles in fome meafure contrafts that fluidity 
which is cflential to it, and from width it receive-, 
all its power of motion." St is chiefly between tlic* 
tropics that the fea estellds itfelf and is agitatoil, 
and that it undefgoes'the greateft; change both in 
, its regvilar anjd^.pcriodital rnqtions, as well as in 
thofe violent agitations octafidhally excited in it 
by tempeiluoys' wtndf».,‘ The attraftion of the 
fur),' arijd the feip^nt^tioris pdcafioncd by its con - 
. tinnal^heatln the torrid z^hv., |nuft have a very 
remarkable infiuentc’-djpoi!’ the ocean. The mo- 
■tion of , the ,a new forcie' to this in- 

Jf^ence, ahortne fta,' itfelf to this dou- 

kfc impidie, 'mufi:, it ^^duld' iei;)ri,^flbw towards 
the .cqu^or. Nddiifrg*‘ bue. the' flatnefs of the 
globe /at the poles can account for that 

inrunenfe jvatcr, that has hitherto con- 

cealed 
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cealeil from us the lands near the fouth pole. ® K 
I'Jic fea cannot eafily pals the boundaries of the w. ^ ,L< 
tropicS) if the temperate and frozen zones are not 
nearer the center of the earth than the torrid zone. 

It is the fea therefore that maintains an equili- 
brium with the land, .and difpofei the arrange- 
ment of the materials that compofc.'it. One 
pi oof that the two analogous' pprtio^f^, of land, 
which the twp continents of the. globe. prefent at 
firft view, arc nOt elTentially neceflary to its con- 
formation, is, that.the new hemifpherc has remain- 
ed covered with waters of the fea, a much 
longer time than the old. .Befides, if there is an 
evident fimilarity between the two hemifphercs, 
there are alfo differences between theiti, '•which 
will perhaps defttoy that harrnony we chink wc 
obferve. 

When we confider the map of the world, and 
foe the local correfpondence beween the iilhmus 
of Suez and that of Panama,, between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cape Horn, between the Archi- 
pelago of the Eaft-Ind^ and .that of , the Ca- 
rl bbee inlands, and between the rr»nh!^n,s of Chill 
and tliofe of Monomotapa » we ide' j^udk wi'th’the 
fimilarity of the feveral ..h)fms.thIspiiSture de- 
feats. Land feems on fidefi .to be bpl^fw to , 
land, water to watey, . ifl^ds an^/pcnudldi^^at- 
tered by the hand' df naiwre;to,^ 
poifcj and’^^,^a/by{i\avAd^^ 
maincaimii g 'Sdt if on 

the other Qft^e 

Pacific ocm^ 

Indies, with- fhb fW OciJ%nroiCcdpie8 

' ;• btetwccft 
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bctwwn the coafl of Guinea and that of Brazil ■, 
w-v— o' the vait cjuant?ty of inhabited land to the North, 
with the little we know towards the South j the 
d^e<S:ion of the mountains of Tartary and Turope, 
Vhich is from Eaft to Weft, with that of t!ie Cor- 
^eleras which run from North to- South ; ila mind 
in Aifpenfe, and wc have the mortification to ice 
the order and lymmetry vanifti with wliich wc had 
cinbellifticd our fyftem of the earth, fi: ' obier- 
ver is ftill more difpleafed with his fonjcJtu, s, 
when he confiders the immenfe height of the 
mountains of Peru", He is then aftoniflied to fee 
a continent ,fo recent, and yet fo elevated, the i'ca 
■fb much below the tops of thefe mountains, and 
yet fo recently come down from the lands tiiat 
feemed to be efteftiially defended from its attacks 
by thofe tremendous bulwarks. It is, howevci-, 
an undeniable fact, that both continents of the ncv. 
hemifphere have been cbvered with the fea. Tlie 
air and the land confirm this truth. 

The rivers which in America are wider and of 
greater extent •, the immenfe forefts to the Soutii j 
the fpacious- lakes and vaft morafles to the North i 
the almoft eternal fnows between the tro])ic3; few 
of thofe pure fands th^ feem, to be the remains of 
an eahaufted ground i Ho me., i^tirdy black ; ve- 
ry fair pebplC'Hhder iW'Hhej a and mild air 
in the fame latituie jss fihe'lujtry and. uninhabitable 
of Afrib^f f frozen 

d«r dfe fame climates ■, 

andl^yi a itlfn oir tWiSlre d 

in i 

thefe are feN’toirty i&ftUl in 

its infancy. • ■ ' ■ ^ 

' .'S - V'b: ■ . Wsir 
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Why fliould the continent of America be much ® 
warmer and much colder in proportion than that 
of Europe, if it were not for tlie moifturc the 
. cean has left behind, in tpiitting it long after our 
ontinent was peopled? Nothing but the fea can 
poflibly have prevented Mo£t<^o ftom being inha- 
bited as early as If waters that rtiU 

moiften the bowels of the earth in the new hemr- 
fphere had not covered its furface, lhe woods would 
very eafib- have been cut down, the fens drained, 
a foft and watery foil would liave been made firm, 
by ilirring up, and expofing to the rays of the 
fun, a free pallkge would have been ojien to the 
winds, and dikes raifetl along the rivers; in fhort, 
the climate would have been totally altered by this 
time. But a rude and unpeopled hemisphere de- 
notes a recent world ; when the fea, about its coafts, 
ftill flows obfeureiy in its channels. A Icfs fcorch- 
ing fun, more plentiful rains, and thicker vapours 
more difpofed to ftagnate, are evident marks of 
the decay or the infancy of nature. 

The differeneeof climate, arifing from the wa- 
ters having on the ground in America, 

could net but have a great influence on men and 
animals. , From this diverfity of taufes muft ne- 
ceflarily arife a very great diveffltyofeffcds. Ac- 
cordingly we fee triore of by two 

thirds, in phe old cbntinW thin mthe^fttw j ani- 
mals of the fame kind cbhfldera^y laifger; mon- 
ftersthatai-e^cpme’m«olf^?geand;iflerce, as the 
countries Qo tfle 

other handj, ibhav^ 

''d.th« Nwiwpc>rl4v;T iels ftrengdi and 

' I 3 lefs 
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B 0^0 K lefs courage; no beard anJ no hair; they have 

^ — ' lefs appearances of manhood; and are Init little 

fufceptible of the lively and powciful fentiment 
of love, which is the principle of every artach- 
ment, the fiift indinif, the firft band of li'cicty, 
without which all other artificial ties have neither 
energy nor duratibn. The women who are lLil‘ 
more weak, arc neither favourably treated by na- 
ture nor by the inen, vvho have but little love fi>r 
them, and confider them merely as fubfervient to 
their will ; they rather facrifice them to their indo- 
lence, than corifecrate them to their pleafures. This 
indolence is the great delight and fupreme felicity 
of the Americans, of which the women are the 
vi<^lims from the continual labours impofed upon 
them. It mull, however, be confelTed, that in 
America, as in all other parts, the men, when 
they have fentenced the women to work, have been 
fo equitable as to take upon themfelves the perils 
of war, together with the toils of hunting and 
filhing. But theit indifference for the fex, which 
nature has intrufted with the care of multiplying 
the fpecies, implies an imperfeifirion in their or- 
gans, a fort of ftate of childhood in the people of 
America, fimilar to that of the people in our (Con- 
tinent who are not yet arrivcu- tp the age of pu- 
berty. This feemfr to be a natural defeefi- prevail- 
^ ing in thecPntinentpf America, . which is an indi- 
cation of its being-a ne:'feeoujKfy;..;'. 

But if, the Awent!,tn^ ,^i:c k ainv people, are 
they a face of men originally, diiflind from thofe 
who cover facjc.of the' Old This is a 

queftion which ought not to be too haftily de- 
cided. 
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cicled. The origin of the population of America ® ^ 

is involved in inextricable difficulties. If we aflert >— 
that the Greenlanders firft came from Norway, 
and then went over to the coaft of Labrador; 
others will tell us it is more natural to fiippofc 
that the Greenlanders are Iprung'frbm the Efqui- 
maux, to whom they* bear a greater refernblance 
than to the Europeans. If We .flippld fuppofe 
that California was peopledTrbm I^aiirttfchatks, it 
may be afkfd what thotive or wh^it chance could 
have led the Tartars' to the nbrth-Wefl' of Aaierica'.. 

Yet it is imagined to be from Gccealaiid o/ ffom, 
Kamtfchatka that the Inhabitants of the Old world 
mull have gone over to the 'NeW, as it is by thole 
two countries that the Wo continents are .connect- 
ed, or at leall approach neareft W one another. 

Bffides, how can we conceive that in Atiaerica the 
torrid zone can liave been peopled from one of 
tlie frozen zones? Population will .indeed fpread 
from north to fouth, but it hmdft naturally have 
begun under the .equator, where life Is chcrilhed 
by warmth. If the pcbpld of America could not 
come from our ctmtihenti'^'and yit,%ij^ar tb he a 
new race, we muft hayb ybcourle to the ftbod,. 
whi^h is the fource and the fblUtion ,df all difficul- 
ties in the hiltory of haubfis.- ^ ‘ , 

Let uafuppoie that the Tea having overflowed 
the other .h)^milpl#i'e, its bid inhabitants toolt re- 
fuge uponL’THc;^.:,^pjdaChjiW^i«b^^^ and the 
Cordelerasi'I.Whl^Vi^e&j^l^^'ldfeiw our' motint 
Ararat, ’ hp^ • .bpujd ' have ' lived up- 
on thofe" heijpitSj 'jwith fnow, ^d- ftijf- 

younded With WStciiS;? How is it polEble thatnieii 
' . '''•’'’^'"’"'^14’^:'' , ’ who 
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o 6 K who had breathed in a pin e and delightful eli- 
i— y-l_j rrjate, could have furvived the miferics ot want, 
the iiicl'anenc)* of a tajrited atmofphcrej and thofe 
nutnberlcfs cilamities, which muft be the unavoid- 
able conftquenbes of a deliigc ? flow will the race 
Rive been prdferv.ed and propatgated in thofe 
tiittes of general calahiitf, and in, the mifcrablc 
ages thit, mud: have Ibcceeded? NOtwithftanding 
all thefe objedtions', we ifiuft allo'^ that America 
has been peopled frdm fhele wretthed remains of 
the great devaftation, Everj/ thing carries the 
Yeftiges of a rWalady, of whifch the human rare 
ftill feels tlVt effeds. The ruin of that world is 
dill imprinted on its ihhabit'ahts, They are a fpe- 
ciej of nlen degraded aftd genefated in their na- 
tural conftinition, in their ftaturc, in their way of 
life, and in their .iindcrdadding, which is but little 
advanced ih all the ahs of civilisation. A damp- 
er air, and a mbt^ marlhy; ground, muft necef- 
ftirily haye iiifeded the firft priripiples of the fub- 
nft'ence and uiGreaft of mankind, ft muft have 
rei^uir$d fomfi,age^ tpre^ftorc.p'p^uiatioit/a^ ftill 
d greater nnmbtr befojrf tKe -^oiind cbnld be fet- 
tled and driijd^ Ip bfe lit for Ullage, and for 
the foupd^libn of, bbl|<^ga» air ,rnuft ^e- 
cefiarily bc.pUfified 'Mfe% ,e.buld clear, 

and the l|;y, rhuft , be clear before die 

earth cbuld be - ihJpbr- 

l&iftio'ft. thcrefoife?biRp{^\ife,*% fo 

mubh. k .pibbf 'bf f 'a^'Of its rege- 
hef atibh^ ft Wks it the fanhte 

time as i^e oi^br haVt been 

overfroWn later, are 

found 
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found under ground in America, Ihew that it had book 

formerly elephants, rhinoceros, and other enor- ^ ^ ' . 1 

mous quadrupeds, which Have fince difappeared 
in thofe regions. The gold and fiitef mines that 
are found jud belovy tlie ftirface, aVe figfts of a 
very ancient rcvdlutron of the globe, but later 
than thofe that hilvc bVdrtufned our hemifphere. 

Suppose Anlcrica had, by 'fb'me means or ofhef> 
been repeopled by eur roviAg hbrds, that perifxl 
Would have been fo remote, that it Would ftill give 
great antiquity to the inhabitants of that ftemi- 
iphere. Three or four centuries will not then be 
lufRcient to allow for tlie foundation of the em- 
pires of Mexico and Peruj for though We find no 
trace in thefe countries of our arts, bf of the opi- 
nions and cuftoms that prevail in Other pans of the 
globe, yet we have found a pdiice arid a fociety 
cftabliflied, inventions and jn'i^ftices Which, though 
they did not fhew any mifrks ’of ‘tiViies anterior to 
the deluge, yet thtSy impIiM a long ferjKs of ages 
fubfequent to this cataftrioph'e. ; For, though ih 
Mexico, 'ris iri a Cdutitry, forrorinded With 

waters, rriou'ntains, and other fhvin'dble obftacles, 
muft have forced the meri irtclofed in ife to unite 
afe^ a 'time, though they might at fifft defttoy 
each other in cdntlniiif and bldddy Wars^ yet it 
was only tn pifooefe of time that they cotrld invent 
and eftabKfii 'a wbrihip aijd'IbgHlatkni, vidii'th they 
could not, reiTint'e 

times df a'gtekt riumbei- 

of ages to ^ of fpeecJ^ 

and that of to 

j4 whede rt*idn '1^ ^'’dtSter, and 

which 
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^ vv?i ^ mult itl’elf have created both thofe arts, than 

i— it would take up days to perfect a cliild in them. 

Ages bear not the fame proportion to the whole 
race as years do to individuals. The whole race 
is to occupy a vaft field, bot^ as to fpace and du*^ 
ration, v/hile the individuals have only fome mo- 
ments or inftants of time to fill up, or rather to 
run over. The likenefs and uniformity obferv- 
able in the features and manners of the Ame- 
rican nations, plainly Ihew that they are not fc an- 
cient as thofe of our continent tyhich differ fo much 
from each otherj but at the fame time this cir- 
cumftance feems to confirm that they did not pro- 
ceed from any foreign hcmifphere, with whicii 
they have no kind of affinity that can indicate an 
immediate defeent. 

cumrv;- Whatever may be the cafe with regard to their 
T.nuiT'’' origin or their antiquity, which are both iinccr- 
u'° 3 -es tain, it is perhaps a more intcrefting objedt of in- 
quiry, whether thofe untutored nations are more 
or lefs happy than. our civilized people. Let us, 
therefore, examine whether the condition of rude 
man left to mere animal inftindt, who pafles every 
day of his life in hunting, .feeding, producing his 
fpccies, and repofing himfelf, is better or vQ^fe 
than the condition of th,^ ’"oti^erful being, j^o 
nukes his bed of down, fpins tycav^s the thread 

of the fiik-worm. to clothe himfcifj' htts exchanged 
the cave his original abode, ^qr, apalace, and has 
varied his indulgences Wants in a thoufand 
different ways, , , 1:,’; ■ 1 ' 

It is in the, nai^e^of'^^'vthai we mull look 
for his means of fi^pinefe; docs he want 

tq 
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to be as happy as he can be? Prefent fubfiftencej ® 
and, if lie thinks of fiitiinty, the hopes and cer- > — ^ — * 
tiiinty of enjoying that blefling. The favage, v/ho ’ 
has not been driven into and confined v/ithin the 
frigid zones by civilized focieties, is not in want of 
this firft of neceffaries. If he lays in nd ftores, it 
is bccaufe the earth and the fea are refervoirs al- 
ways open to fupply his wants. ' Filh and game 
are to be had all the year, and will fupply the 
want of fertility in the dead feafons. . The favage 
has no houfe, well fecured from the accefs of the 
external air, or commodious fire-places; but his 
furs anfwer all the purpofes of the roof, the gar- 
ment and the ftove. He works but for his own 
benefit, fleeps when he is weary, and is a flranger 
to watchings and relllefs nights. War is a matter 
of clioice to him. Danger, like labour, is a con- 
dition of his nature, not a profeflion annexed to 
his birth, a national duty, not a domeflic fervi- 
tude. The favage is ferious but not melancholy; 
and his countenance feldom bears the impreflion 
of thofe palTions and diforders that leave fuch 
Ihocking and fatal marks ori ours. He cannot 
feel the want of what he does not defirc, nor can 
he what he is ignorant of. Moft of th» 

coiiveniencies of life are reibedies for evils he does 
not feel. Pleafure is the mode of fatisfyihg appe- 
tites which his fenfes are unacquainted with. He 
feldom experiences any of that wearincls that ariles* - 
from unfatisfied.'defires, or that erriptinefs and un- 
eafinefs of mind that is the offspring bf prejudice 
and vanity. In a 'WOrii, tficlfavage is fubjeft to 
none but natural evils, " 


But 
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B xv?r ^ what greater liappinefs than tliis does the 

ciyilized man enjoy? His food is more whole- 
fome and delicate than that of the favage. He 
has foftcr clothes, and a habitation better I'eciired 
againft the inclemencies of the v/eather. But tlie 
common people, who are to be the fupport and 
bafis of civil fociety, thofe numbers of men who 
in all ftates bear the burden of hard labour, can- 
not be faid to live happy, either in thofe tinpires 
where the confequences of war and the imperfec- 
tion of the police have reduced them to a ftate of 
flavery, or in thofe governments where the pro- 
grefs of luxury and police has reduced them to a 
ftate of fervitude. The mixed governments feem 
to prefent fome profpeds of happinefs under the 
prote<ftion of libertyj but this happinefs is pur- 
chafed by the moft fanguinary eitertions, which 
repel tyranny for a time only, that it may fill the 
heavier upon the devoted nation, fooner or later 
doomed to oppreffion. Obferve how Caligula 
and Nero revenged the expulfions of the Tarquins, 
and the death of Caefar. 

Tyranny, we are tpld, is ?h€ wdrk of the peo- 
ple, and not of kings. But if fo, why do they 
iufter it? Why do Uiey not repd the encroach- 
ments of dclpotifirt i ^d while ir employs violence 
and ariifiee to enflave all the faculties of men, 
why do th«f not dppofe it with 4U”thtir pow- 
ers? But i^ lawful un- 

der the of the Ofppreirorl ''^^?^;it hist exalpc- 
rate zombrovoke him thh yidim to 

death ^rhe complaiftts he calls* rebel- 
lion, and thejf ate to and 

fometimes 
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fomctiines put an end to on a fcafFold. The book, 
man who fhould alTert the rights of man >■ . 

would perilh in neglect' and infamy. Tyranny, 
therefore, muft be €ndured, under the name of 
authority. 

If fo, to what outrages is hot the civilized man 
expofed! If he , is pofleffed My pmpierty, he 
knows zrot Jxow % M ■;ca,ll it his own, 
when he muft divide the .prMdce between the 
courtier who may attack his.eftate, the lawyer who 
m\ift be paid for teaching Mn^ how to prelerve it^ 
the foldier who may lay it wafte, and tlie coJletftor 
who comes to levy jsaUiinited taxes. If he has no 
property, how can -he be affured of a permanent 
fvibfiftence? Wiiat 'Ipeciesof induftry is fecuned 
againft the yiciflltudes of fortune, and the en- 
croachments Of government? , . 

In the forefts of America, ff „there is a fcarcity 
in the north, .the favages bead their courfe to thp 
iomh. T,he wind ;ar the ftm wHldriye a wander- 
ing clan to more (temperate climates. But if in 
our civilized ftates, confined within gates, and rc- 
ftrained widunjceijain limit$,'Jfamifte;, war, or pef - 
tilcnce fhottld confume an -empire, ft is a prifijin 
where all .muft expaft in ,itilfcry> .or in 

theihorroTSvof ftaugittica:.' ,vnan y?ho is unfor- 
tunately born there, is compelled to.endv*tc .all ex- 
tortions, M'jcheifeyericici, itlrat-^e in.dtemency of 
the leafiMis;.,^ . ^h^ i^|^|licespf,gOYerniTj^nt may 
bririg.uppfti;%?,,.;;, , -s . ; ; 

iN;xiur paByiaee8,iEhe .va^*,9r.^e, mercenary, 
d^4md picu^s]^' dtatyhoie tycar jround, lands;that 
are not lus omit produce ^es not 

belong 
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BOOK beJonar to him, and he is even hapijv, if his la* 
xvii ° . . » / ^ 

hour procures him a flure of the crops lie has Ibwn 

and reaped. Obferved and harafled by a hard 
and reftlefs landlord, who grudges him the very 
jftraw on which he veils his weary limbs, the wretch 
is daily expofed to difeafes, which, joined to his po- 
verty, make him wifli for death, rather than for 
an expenfive cure, followed by inhrmitics and toil. 
Whether tenant or fubjebt, he is doubly a O ivc; if 
he has afew^acres, his lord comes and gathers 
them where he ha» not fownj if he is worth but a 
yoke of oxen or a pair ofhorfes, he mull employ 
them in , the public' ferviccj if he has nothing but 
his perfon, the prince takes him for a foldier. Eve- 
ry where he meets with mailers, and always with 
oppreffion. 

In our cities, the workmen and the artift who 
have no manufa(9:ure of their own are at the mer- 
cy of greedy and idle mailers, who, by the privi- 
lege of monopoly, have purchafed of government 
a power of making induilry work for nothing, and 
of felling its labours at a very high price. The 
lower clafs have no , more than the fight of that 
luxury of which they are doubly the vidlims, by 
the. watchings and fatigues it occafions them, and 
• by the mfolence of the pomp," that humiliates and 

' oppreffes thenn,- . S' - 

Even fuppofiqjg that the dangerous labours of 
our cjuarries; mines, an'd}Foi;gea, witli all the arts 
that 'are performed by fire, ■*nd‘ that the perils 
which>nayigatioh and commerce rxpofe us to, were 
iefs pernicious than the roving life of , the favages, 
who live ..upj^ hunting and filhingi fuppofe that 

men 
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men ho are ever lamenting the forrows and af- ® k 
fronts that arifc merely from opinion, arclcfs un- » , ' ^ 

happy than the favages, who never fhed a tear in 
the mod cxcrutiating torturcsj there w'ould dill 
remain a wide difference between the fate of the 
civilized man and the wild Indian, a difference 
entirely to the difadvantage of focial life. This 
is the injuftice that prevails in the partial diftnbu-' 
tion of fortunes and ftationsj an inequality which 
ij at once the effeft and die caufe of opprelfion. 

Iv vain does cuftom, prejudice, ignorance, and 
hard labour ftupify the lower clafs of rtjankind, fo 
as to render them inlenfible of their degradation i 
neiilier religion nor morality can hinder them from 
feeing and ‘feeling die injuftice of the arrange- 
ments of policy in the diftribution of good and 
evil. How often have we heard the poor man 
cxpoftulating with heaven, and afking what he 
had <lonc, that he fliould deferve to be born in 
an indigent and dependant ftation? EVen if great 
conflifts were infeparable from the more exalted 
ftations, which might be fufficieht to balandfe all 
the advantages and all the fuperiority that the 
focial ftate claims over the ftatc of nature, ftilljChe 
obfeure man, who is unacquainted with dbofe 
conflicts, fees nothing in a high rank, but that af- 
fluence which is the caufe of his own poverty. He 
envies the rich man thofe pleafures to which he 
is fo accuftomed, that' he has^ .loft sdl rclifh for 
them. What domeftic can have a real affeclion 
for his' matter, ' or wh'at is the' attachment of a fer- 
vant? Was ever pririce truly beloved by his cour- 
tiers, even when be w'as hated by his fubjcdls? If 
4 we 
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we prefer our condition to that of the favages, it 
is bccaufe civil life has made us incapable of bear- 
ing fome natural hardlhips which the favage is 
more expofed to chan we are, and becaufe we are 
attached to fome iodulgeaees chat riiftom hits made 
nflccffary to us. Even in the vigour of life, a ci- 
arilized may accuftorn himfelf ro live among 
favages, and return to the ftate of nature. We 
have an infi.;ince of this in that ScACch^nan who 
was caft away on the illan4 of Fernandez, v/here 
he lived alone, and was happy foon as he was fo 
taken up with fupplying his wants, as to forget his 
own country, his language, his name, and even 
the articulation of words. After four years, he 
felt himfelf eafed of the burtJteh of focial life, 
when he had loft ,{iU refleftion or -thought of tire 
paft, and all anxiety for the future. 

Lastly, the confeioufneft of independence be- 
ing one of the firft inftinifts in man, he who en- 
joys this primitive right, with a mora.1 certainty 
of a corfipetent fublUtence, is innomparablyhappi- 
thM- the j;ich man, rdjrafoed.by iaw»> matters, 
jprejiulices and faOiioi^, which inceffaihiy remind 
him of the jofs .of his liberty. , ,^p. compare the/ 
, ftate of th? favages to that of chilciren, is to 
decide ar'.c®Cie,thf> gueftion ihaf lia* beop warm- 
-,b*i hypMlofpphers, ,opneetnipg.the ,advan- 

itjigoa of ^feove /pcial 

.hfe., ChUdrgp,. ,4l<^Teftraincs of 

arein bofhvmap life. 
Their ;^ibitpal fi^n rh^y are not 

under thevfcho(s4jl;n<d^cr’^^^^ the iureft indica- 
tion of the jigppiji#|jhpy,Jfe4.. ^ fi»gl« 

5 word 
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word may determine this great queftion. Let us book 
a(k the civilized man whether he is happy : and ■ 
the favage whether he is unhappy. If they both 
anfwer in the negative> the difputc is at an end. 

Ye civilized nations, this parallel muft certainly 
be mortifying to you ! butyo]^ panhot too ftrongly 
feel the weight of thte caiamitiea under which you 
are opprefTed. The mdro painful this fotfatidn is, 
the more will it awalten.^rtwA' attention to the true 
caufes of your fufferings.'-’^Ou may at laft be 
convinced that they proceed from the oonfufiort of 
your opinions, Trom the tiefeiSs of your political 
conftitutions, and from capricious -laws; w'hich are 
in continual oppofition to’the.laws of nature. 

After this inquiry into tlib moral ftate of the 
Americans, let lis return to the natural ftate of 
their country. Let us fee what it was before the 
arrival of the EngHfh, and what it is Become 
under their dominion, ; • ' ^ ' 

The fii ft Englilhmen-who; went ovetrto Ame- 
rica to fettle colonies, found’ immchfo^/drefts. En^iiij, 

The vaft trees that gwwi-up to^:^ clOti||^'^ Nonh 
fo furrounded*' with" i»ecptngVp1antsAk;'dilE*'yie^ fnd"h*t 
could not be^pproached. ■ Vthc wild beafts made ‘■’'•r k'’* 

- ' - < / " 1 . , oi)nc tlicfc# 

thefe woods ftill more inaccel5ble< A ffcw favages" 
only were rftet with, cloth^ with ^e fkins of thofe. 
monfters, v .Thfe huitiaii • '^cei v thinl^- Mattered, 
fled from; oriigi^ui^ Ohijt wii^^inteht 

and its for his ■ , 

fupport, as 

dient ^nt«- 

neoufly wididui^ili{i«iianoe'iiitld%tthduid^ ; 

Vbi.* r, y’K.-' ■■ :■ it 
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it yielded all its bounties with uncontrouled pro- 
fiilion for the benefit of all, not for the pleafures 
or conveniences ■ of one fpecies of beings. The 
rivers in one place glided freely through the fo- 
refts, in another, fcattered their unruflled waters 
in a wide morafs, from whence ifluing in various 
ftreams they formed a . multitude of iflands, en- 
conipaffed with their channels. Spring was re- 
newed from the decay of autumn, • ..The withered 
leaves rotting at the foot of the, trees, fuppli^ 
them with frcfli fap to. enable them, to Ihoot out 
new bloflbms. The hollow trunks of trees af- 
forded a retreat to .prodigious numbers of birds. 
The fea,. dalhing ^»nft the coafts, and indent- 
ing the gulphs, threw, up . flioals of amphibious 
monfters, enormohsywjh^es, ..crabs, and turtles, 
that /jported uncontro.uled on the .dcfert Ihores. 
There nature exerted her plaftic power, inceflantly 
producing the gigantic inhabitants of the ocean, 
and aflertihg the freedom of the earth and the 
feai , - ’ - . j , , 

But man appeared, and dmiwe^ately changed 
the face of North- Arrierica. lie introduced fym- 
metry by the afliftance of a}l Ae iifftruments of 
art. 'The impenetrable ^pods were inftantly 
cleared, and made. roohi for commodious habita- 
tions; The Wfldybeafts Vef^ drivefi;away, and 
fecks of domelBe ; animals; fttppfed^t^^ place j 

T^; y|at€rs or- meif ^ and 

we^^^i^ried off of the land, 

or into by.,defep*.ca.hafek ' The coafta were 

covered the bays with Ihips j and 

" • thus 
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thus the new world, like the old, became fubjeA 
to man. What powerful engines have raifed that 
wonderful ftrufture of European induftry and po- 
licy ? Let us refume the particulars. In the re- 
moteft part ftands a folitary fpot, diftinfl frorri the 
whole, and which, is called Hudfbh's bay. , 

This bay, of about ten dpgrees in length, is 
formed by the ocean in the d^ant^ and northern 
parts of AmerkaL - The breath , of the entrance' 
is about fix leagues, but it is .only to be attempted 
from the beginning of July to the end , of Sep- 
tember, and isjwen then rather dangerous., . This 
danger arifes from moun't^ns of ice, fome of 
which are faid to be from 15 to i8 hundred feet 
thick, and which having been prcfduecd by win- 
ters of five or fix years duration ,in little guJphs 
conftantly filled with’fnow, are forced out of them 
by north-weil winds, or by fome other extraordi- 
nary caufe. The , befit way of avoiding them' is to 
keep as near as pp^ible. to the. northern coaft, 
which muft neCielTarly^jbe .lefs obftrp^ed and moft 
free by the natural . dkmlbhs.'dt^bbth winds 


currents. , - , • 

The not^-we^ wind, vfiuch ^lowi .^Impft^con-, 
fiantly in wihtef,; and .yefjr.,pfteh ^ A^r^eri Tref - 
quently raifes yklent bjqf .iffehj 


difFerenLdiji^|§^|^h^^^M^^^li^nt height;. 

to afford jt}:^ 


finiall Arcl 
large piles 
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® xv?f ^ produces as few vegetables as the 

' — V — ' other northern fcas. 

Throughout all the countries furrounding this 
bay, the fun never rifes or fets without forming a 
gre^c cone of light j this phEenomcnoa is fuc- 
ceeded by the Aurora Borealis, which tinges the 
hcinifphcre with coloured rays of fuch a brilliancy, 
that the iplendour of them is not effaced even by 
that of the full ihoon. Notwithlianding this 
there is feldoni' a bright fky.' In fpring and au- 
tumn, the air is always filled with thick fogs, and 
in winter,, with an infinite number of fmall icicles. 
Though the heats in the fiimmcf are pretty confi- 
dcrablc for fix weeks or two ifionths, there is fel • 
jlom any thunder or lightning, owing, no doubt, 
to the great difpeffibn of the'fulpliureous exhala- 
tions, wiiich, however, are fometunes fet on fire 
by the Aurora Borealis j and this light flame con- 
fumes the barks of the trees, but leaves their 
trunks untouched. ' , ' 

One of the effefts of the extreme cold of fnow 
that prevails in this blimaie, i,s that of turning 
thpfe animais wlute io.wiriter, .which a^'e' naturally 
brown. or grey/ N'atui^ has beft^wed upon them 
all, ^ft,. lofig, and. thick fpfs^ tlie hair of which 
fills off ai the we|thef 'mirdcr. 'In moft of 
.ihcfc quadrupeds, the the tai]|/tKb ears, and 
. Wnerally , fp^^^ng' all jt^bfe 'rp;. yfiuch the 
' moft 

ret^S.'ifbin^jEh'e ffiort. 

W foto’ethifig longer, 

they are 0nder this 

gloomy - all BtifiqfVbccbnriS folid freezing, 
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2 lid break the veflcls they are in. Even fpirit of 
wine lofes its fluidity. It is not uncommon to fee 
fragments of large rocks loofened and detached 
from the great mafs, .by,the force of tlie froft. 
All thefe phsEnomena, cdtnoaojtj enough during 
the whole winter, afe njitcK more ^terrijble at the 
new and full moon* 'v^kich, iij;:^j;|€tr'egipiis has an 
influence upon the weathek,-4i^lcaufes bfiw'hich 
are not known.' . . ' ■ '’’h:--' - ■ 

In this frozen zone, popper, mar- 
ble, and a fubftance fe^-coal, have 

been difcoycred; r in other ijelpeftij , the loil is ex- 
tremely barren;., . Except the ettafts,'! which are for 
the moll part m^rfliy, and;p!rbdvce a little , grafs 
and Ibme foft wood, thc irelb of the country af- 
fords nothing but Vfery high.mpi$ and> feW weak 
fhrubs very thinly fcattered. ; ■ 

This deficiency in nature extends itfelf to every 
thing. The human race, are few in numbef, and 
there are fcarce any perfdns above -four feet high. 
Their heads bear the, lame enormous pfdportibn to 
the rc.ft of. their bodi^l, as- tkpfc.pfMchildrea do. 
The fmallneli of their' abkWard 
and tottering in thei"r gait;' Small’ bairids ^d a 
round mouth, . 'Which fo Eh'rb^p'c are ' reckoned, a 
beauty,^ feem . a|mo,ft a deformng^ in. thefe ipe^ple, 
becaufe -w?, fbe notliingi ti^e biif .tK|^ei^^; of a 
weak orgipiza^ph,;,' ^,4;;,c|;-'a''!?o)C 

and is as of 

vegetable., AJk j^v|n . the youn^^ ft 

of them j thbngh.^eyj?savb^!^|i' ha nor teafd, 
have the app^araiibb of partly 

,iVv: *'■ ■'! vK's 3' M vW'.Ipjccafioned 
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B n K 
jcvn. 


occafioned from the formation of their lower lip, 
wliich is thick, fleftiy, and proje£ting beyond the 
upper. Such are the l^fquimaux, which inhabit 
not only the coaft of Labrador, from whence they 
have t^cen tlieir name, but likewife all that tra£t 
of country, wliich extshjdsvfl'Om the point of Belle- 
ifle to the moft nortliem parts pf America. 

The inhabitants of ,Hudfon-’s bay have, like the 
Greenlanders, a flat, face with fbpr£ but not flat- 
tened npfes, the pupil yellow and the. iris black. 
Their women have marks of deformity peculiar to 
their fex, among,. others very long apd flabby 
breafts. Thisi defefi, which is no? natural, arifes 
from their cuftom of giving fuck to their children 
till they arc five of fix- yeai;3.old. As they often 
carry them at thtic bticte, the, children pull their 
mother’s breafts forcibly, and. almoft fupport 
themfelves by them. . ‘ 

It is not true that there are herds of tire Efqui- 
maux entirely black, as has been fuppofed, and 
fhen accounted for, nor fhat. they live under 
ground.. How Ihould they dig- into a foil, which 
the coH reiid^s hardel*fhah ftoae ? How is itpof- 
fiblo theylhduhi live, in eayerhs where they would 
be inf^ibly drowned . by the, fifft melting of the 
fnowsi^'_ i;.' = ' 

ir^jis, howeye^* ccrtMqir.thf^ the 

Winter 

'tdjgether Jive 

wiihput any li|^,hung in 

the drelfing 

their .The 

heat of added to 
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the vapour arifing from this fmall flame, is fuf- 
ficient to make their huts as hot as ftoves. 

The Efquimaux difcll cpnftantly upon the fea, 
which fupplies them with all their provifions. 
Both their conftitutton and completion partake of 
the quality of their food.' . ficlh Of thefcal is 
tlieir food, and the oil of ^ is their drink, 
which produces in them all' an- olive 'iCbmpleadon, 
a ftrong fmell of fifoi an o|ly ^nd tenacious Iweat, 
and fometimes aT<Mr:pf>\fcaiy^ This- is, 

probably, the reafdn why .the- mothers .have, tlic 
fame cuftora, as the bears, of Hcking thfcijr young 
ones. . . -'< • '■ 

These people, weak and: degraded by nature, 
are notwithftanding moft intrepid Upon a lea that 
is conftantly ^hgerous. , In boats , made and lowed 
together like fo many Borachios, biit^at the fame 
time fo well doled, that it is impoffibJe for the 
water to penetrate them, they follow the ^oals,of 
herrings through the whole of their polar emigra- 
tions,' and attack the whales and feals at the peril 
of their lives. O.ne ftr-dte of *1^ whale’s tail is 
fufficient to drown a ' hundred of them, and the 
feal is armhd With teeth to devour thofe he cannot 
drown j but the hunger of the.EfquJmaux,. is fiipe- 
rior to fhe rage of thele mdnfters. They have an 
inordinate, dglire.,/dr th<'wl^ odj ’wluoh is ne- 
ceflary 

defend;;t$CT^p^ theM&dd. i-ihdeed 

whales/ the ^quad'fupeds and _ 

filh of .thie,;^^^5^e;f^|ilied^^ with a 

quantity inufd*;^ . from 

freezing, aiidti^l®k)^fod*?c«|3guladng* ; Every 

' •• -■'•'.K 4'.;' '■ thing 
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® ^ tiding in thcfc artic regions is either oily or gum- 

' — j — ' inyj and even the trees are relinous, 

The Efquimaux notwithftanding fubjecl to 
two fatal difordcrs, the feurvy and the lofs of 
fight. TJie continuation of the inows on the 
• ground, joined to tKe. reverberation of the rays of 
the fun. on !tlic : ice* dazz^ their eyes in fuch a 
manneji, that they ^ei'aljftoft.coniiantly obliged 
to wear lhades made of very thin wood, through 
which ftiall apertures for.the.light are bored witii 
filh-bones. Doomed to a fix-months night, they 
never' fee the fun but obliquely, and then it feems 
rather to blind them than to give them light. 
Si^t, the moft delightful blelfing of nature, is a 
fatal, gift to .them, arid they are generally deprived 
of it when young., 

A still more cruel evil, which is the fcurvy> 
confrimes them by flow c^rees* It infinuates it- 
felf 'into their blood, changes, thickens and im- 
povtrilhes the whole mafs. The fogs of the fea, 
which they infpire, the denfe and incltiftic air they 
breathe in their huts, which, exclude all commu- 
nication. with the external air, the continued and 
tedious ina<5i:tvity of their winters, a mode of life 
alternately roving.and fede.nt^j^in.a word every 
circ.umllance fervcWtriiriUteJe.jihis .dregful illnefs; 

. which Jp ,a; iifdc -jriwri vbecqmes cont^ious, and 
;^readi,ng . itliilfe j .th^i diii^tatians, is 

alfp probably entaU^ilpon^^lr p^erity. . 

. NoTWiTHSTAripi»ri:^thefe-mcdhvitniencics, the 
Efquirila,rix,is fo-ip^ibriately fond of his country, 
that nb inh^itantiof the njoft'fa^ured fpot under 
heaven iqvits itjWlthjnrofc reluiftance than he does 

his 
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his frozen deferts. One of the reafons of this may k 

he that he finds it difficult to breathe in a fofter 
and more temperate climate. The fky of Am- 
ffierdam, Copenhagen, a^d London, though con- 
ftancly obfeured by thick and foetid vapours, is too 
clear for an Efquimaux^ Perhaps too, there may 
be fomething in the change of life and manners ftill 
more unfavourable to the health of favages tlian the 
climate. It is not impoffible but that the delights 
of an European may be poifon to the Efquimaux. 

Sucfi were the inhabitants of tlie countiy dif- 
covered in i6io by Henry Hudlbn. This intre- 
pid mariner, in fearching after a north-welt paf- 
fage to the fouth-feas, difeovered three ftreights, 
through which he hoped to find out a new way to 
Afia by America. He failed boldly into the midll 
of the new gulph, and was preparing to explore 
all its parts, when his treacherous crew put him 
into the long-boat, with feven others, and left 
him without either amis or proyiflons expofed to 
*all the.dangcrs both of fea apd land, The barba- 
rians who refufed him the neceflaries of life could 
not, howeveri rob him of the honour of the dif* 

CO very; ^d the bay which hehrd: found out Will 
ever be called by his name. 

The miferiw of the civil war which foHowed 
foon after, ;had, however, made the English for- 
get this di^fet tii-hicfa had hbthiiig to at- 

traft them. A^’^crci^idn t^ ihoie quiet dmes had 
not yet indbt^ them to, attei|^^^ itj when Gro- 
feillers and -R^S^,, tWo French Chnadians,*h 3 v-- 
ing met with at home, informed 

the Englifh CBg^ed in repairing the 

... , ’ ' .r. mifehiefs 
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® xvu ^ mifchiefs of difcord by trade^ of the profits arifing 
from furs, and of their claim to the country that 
furnilhed them. Thofe who propofed this under- 
taking lliewed fo much ability, that they were in- 
trufted with the execution of it, and the firfl efta- 
blilhment they formed fuccceded lb well, that it 
furpafled their own. hopes as well as their promifcs. 

This fuccefs alarmed the French, who were 
afraid, and with reafon, that molt of the fine furs 
which they got from the northern parts of Canada, 
would be carried to Hudfon's bay. Their alarms 
were confirmed by the unanimous teftimony of 
their Coureurs de Bmsi who fincc 1656 had been 
four times as far as the borders , of the ftreight. 
It would have been an eligible thing to have gone 
by the fame road to attack the New colony; but 
the diftance being thought too confiderable, not- 
withftanding the convenience of the rivers, it was 
at length d^ermined that the expedition Ihould be 
made by fca. The fate of it was trufted to Gro- 
fciUers and Radifibo, who had been eafily pre- 
vailed upon to renew their attachment to their 
country. 

These two bold and turbulent men failed from 
Quebec in 1682, in two Veffelk ill-equipped, and 
on their arrival, finding illeinfqlves ■ not ftrong 
enough to attack the 

with ere^ng of that 

they defjgned to, ha^e this time 

thire began a, ^e tWo compa- 
nitti^.a^e&ttkd^Cif^S^' io England, 

for the oxclufivc trade of the which’ was con- 

Rantly k£^;^ by the difpUtef^.Occafioned, till 
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at laft, after each of their fcttlemcnts had been 
frequently taken and recovered, all hoftilities were 
terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, by which the 
whole was ceded to Great-Britain. ' 

Hudson’s bay, properly fpeaking, is only a 
mart for trade. The fer^rity ofjtiie climate hav- 
ing deftroyed all the c<5fR5foTyo. ,tli*!re at different 
times, has fniftrated evciy. ho^, of agricultui*e, 
and confequently ctf- pophla^j^i i^TAjroughoiit the 
whole of this extenfive coaft, , there, are. not , more 
tlian ninety or a hundredfeldfersj favors, who 
live in four bad forts, of . which York fort is this 
principal. Their bufnwifs is- to receive fhe.fors 
brought by the neighbouring favagies in ratchangc 
for merchandifpi of .which they have .bebn taught 
the value and nfei ... 

Though thefe llcins are nnuch more valui^le 
than thofe which are found in countries riot * 
north, yet they are cheaper. The . favag^i’^lVe' 
ten beaver Ikirjs for a gun,, two for , a.pound=Of 
powder, one for four pounds of. feadij., one for a 
hatchet, one for fix ^iiaspound of 

glafs beads, fix for a cloth' c^^t,. five, for.® petti- 
coat, and one for,, a pt^hd^-of fonfii ^tn'bs, 
looking-glafi«,: kcttfosand.br^y ieB in pfoppr- 
tion. As tli^ beaycf is. tSe .wmitioa me^fiifo^f 
exchange by Mother^ regufetiph: 
the firft, 

required inft|S|.df;j^$ibeamv^ Bemt^t^is op- 
prefiion, ; .is another 

which is at lt^r;l^efoj;jtd*, by the liivagcs 

are conftantly* quality, quarn 

tity, and given.' thitoj 
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^ xv?r ^ which they lofe about one-third of the 

«— value. 

From this regulated fyftem of impofition it is 
eafy to guefs that the commerce of Hudfon’s bay 
is a monopoly. The capital of the company that 
is in poliefllon of it . was originally no more than 
241,500 livres*, and lias been fucceflively in- 
creafed to a,386,5pof . '<T.his capital brings them 
in an annual return of forty or ihoufand fldns 
of beavers or other animals, upon which they 
make fo exorbitant a profit, that it excites thejea- 
loufy and clamours of tfic nation.. Two-thirds of 
thefe beautiful furs are either confumed in kind in 
the three kingdoms, or made ufe of in the na- 
tional manufadures.j : The reft hre, carried into 
Germany, where the nature of- the climate makes 
them a valuable commodity. . 
wi, i>,« But it is neither the acquifition of thefe favage 
pjlnge’ * riches, nor the ftill greater emoluments that might 
fcn™b^y* be drawn from this trade, if it were made free, 
lotbeEa*. whicK havc fixed the attention of England as wel^' 
as that of all Europe upon this fix>zcn continent. 

I ludfon’s bity always has been and is ftill looked 
upon as the nekreft ibad from Europe to the Eaft- 
Indjes, and to" the iichcft parts of Alia* 

Cabot was the firft wjij ^tertained an idea of 
a nOrilr-weftpaflage tb'thcSdfich^e^V'hut his dif- 
covefies c^ied at v him fol- 
lowed a erdstd oT naV'igaWfs, many of 

whom had the glory , of giyiog their nitmes to 
fava^ cOafts which Wmbftal had. ever. vifited bc- 

*.10,565!. T '+ 10^1.1461. 12s. 6d. 
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fore, Thefe bold and meiriorable expeditions 
were more ftriking than really ufeful. The mofl: 
fortunate of them did not furnilh a fingle idea re- 
larive to the object of purfuit. The Dutch, lefs 
frequent in their attempt^' and who purliied them 
with lefs ardour, were ofeonr^ not more fuccefs- 
ful, and the whole began to-be tteated as a chi- 
msra, when the difcovej*y'OfiHj^'lbn's bay re* 
kindled all the, hoipes, that 'were nearly extin* 
guiflicd. ' ■ : ■' 

From this time the attempts were renewed with 
frefli ardour. ' Thofe that h^ been made before 
in vain by the motheivcountry, whofe attention 
was engroffed by b^f owhdntcftine. conunotions, 
were purfued by New England* whofe fityation 
was favourable to the enterprife. Still,, however, 
for fome time there were more voyages undertaken 
than difeoveries made. The nation was a long 
time kept in fulpenfe by the contradictory ac* 
counts received from the adventurers. -While 
fome maintained the polfibUity, i fome, the proba- 
bility, and others alTerted the-ceftainty of the paf- 
fagej the accounts they gave, inftcad of clearing 
up the point, involved -it in litill greater dafknpfs. 
Indeed, thefe accounts are lib/uU of obfcurity.and 
confufion, they are filent , upon . ib many important 
circumllances^ and they dilplay .fuch.yifible marks 
of ignorance, However 

impatient we be of detepnining the queftion, 

it is impoffib^gjbfboildany ^ing like a folid judg- 
ment upon tel^onies.fp fufpicious. , At length, 
the famous expedition of 1746 threw fome kind 
of light upon a fxunjt which hSd remaned enve- 
■ , ' loped 
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^ loped in dafknefs for two centuries paft. But 
/ upon what grounds have the later navigators enter- 
tEtined better hopes? What are the experiments on 
which they found their conjectures. 

Let us proceed to give art account of their ar- 
^ments. There are three faCls in natural hif- 
tory, which hencefofWai^ niuft be taken for 
granted. The firll is, that thc“ tides come from 
the ocean, and that they extend, more or lei's into 
the other feas, in' proportion' as' their channels 
communicate with the great referyoir by larger or 
hrialler openings } froth whence it follows that 
this periodical motion is fcarcc perceptible in the 
Mediterranean, in the Baltic, and other gulphs 
of the fame nature. . A fecohd matter of faCt is, 
that the tides are mubh later and much weaker in 
places more remote frorn the ocein, than in thofe 
which , are nearer . tO' it. ' .'The third faCl is, that 
violent winds, which blew in adireClion with the 
tides, make them rife above their ordinary boun- 
daries, and that’ thofe which blow in a contrary 
dire^ipn. retard thek at the' fame time 

that they diminilh 'their fwell.' 

From thefe principles, "it is nidft detain tJiat if 
Hudfbn’s bay wek nd iriofe than a Icclofed 

between tyjjS) contkdni&y;and:,h'^;..ic:^<h^ 
tion but Avith the .Atls^tlc,, thd. ri4« rin it would 
be ycry inconfiderablcf in 

pk^pprtion as they'Ai?ere:'f|k|^.;^ipii^^ the 

fburejti,. and. would .fee' Avherever 

they ran in a:Contraiy:‘dil%C4teiiS td wind. But 

it is pro.^d ft^-obA.rYatidhs .Wiadc with the greateft 
Ikill and precifipni' tides are very high 

' 2 . ' 'T, ' . throughout 
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throughout the whole bay. It is certain that they ® 
are higher towards the bottom of the bay than 
even in the ftreight itfelf, or at leaft in the neigh- 
bourhood of it. It is proved that even this height 
increafes whenever the wind blows from a corner 
oppofite to the ftreightj it is, therefore, certain, 
that Hudfon’s bay has a communication with the 
ocean, befide that which has. been already found 
out. 

Those who have endeavoured to explain thefe 
very ftriking fads, by fuppofing a communica-* 
tion of Hudlbn’s with Baffin's bay, or with Davis's 
ftreights, are evidently, miftaken. They would 
not fcruple to rejed this opinion, for which in- 
deed there is no real foundation, if they only con- 
fidered that the tides are much lower in Davis's 
ftreights, and jn Baffin's bay, than in Hudfon’s. 

But if the tides in Hudfon’s bay can come nei- 
ther from the Atlantic ocean, nor from any other 
northern fea, in which' they are conftantly much 
weaker, it follows that they, muft have their ori- 
gin in the Sooth Sea.- ' And this is ftill further ap- 
parent from another, leading, fad, which is, that 
the higheft tides ever ob;^ed upon thefe coafi^ 
are always occafibned .the.' north-weft winds,' 
which blow dir^y agaihA < the mbiith dif ;tie 
ftreight, 

' Ha VINO,, dena- 
ture of theifi^^%ii} iienhiili of 

this paffage, v^ftly wHhed-for, the 

next point 00 1 m;#h8t^ the b^i% 

is to be 

cumftance, dink at- 

. ''V ' tempts. 
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^xvii tc’Tipts, which have been hitherto made without 
cither choice or method, ought to be directed to- 
wards Welcome bay, ontheweftern coaft. Firft,the 
bottom of the fea is to be feen there at the depth of 
about eleven fathom, which is an evident fign that 
the water comes from fome ocean, as luch a tranf- 
parency could not exift in. waters difeharged from 
rivers, or in melted fnow or fain.. Secondly, the 
currents keep this place always free from ice, 
while all the rell of the bay is Covered with itj 
and their violence cannot be accounted for but by 
fiippofing them to come from fome weftern fea. 
Laftiy, the whales, who towards the latter end of 
autumn alwtxys go in fearch of the warmed: cli- 
mates, are found in great abundance in thefe parts 
towards the end of the fummer, which would 
feem to indicate that there is 'an outlet , for them 
from thence to the fouth ftas, not to the northern 
ocean. • - : 

It is probable, that the pafiage is very Ihort. 
All the rivers that empty diemfelves on the wef- 
tern coaft of HudfOh’s bay arc Im^l and flow, 
which feems to prove that they dO Jiot come from 
any diftaiicej and that' contf^qUently the lands 
which feparate the two Teas we df a feall extent. 
This argument is ftrengthehed by th^^height and 
regularity of the tides; Whereyef theit is no otlier 
difference between the' times qffthe ebb' arid flow; 

which ‘iS‘oCGafioH«d\b^^bC^^^^^P*'°* 
gfeife^>^bf the moon It ife' the meridi- 

an, certain fign tiiat th.8 firom whence 
thofe tid^ '^onticTs ve^'^^r. f If the palllige is 
Ihort, andribt^eiry far'tptiienbrth, as every thing 
4 ", ' 'V feems 
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fccms to promife, we may alfo prefume that it is book 
not very difEcult. The. rapidity of the currents »-r- ^ '■ 
obfervable in thefe latitudes, which prevents any 
flakes of ice from continuing ;1:h€re> cannot but 
give fome weight to this^conjoiftupe.. 

The difeovery that j[li{l, renaains to be made is 
of fo much importance,.- di^f.ltr^yotjld be^olly to 
neglcft the purfuit.of Jt. ,;,Tf long 

fought for were, ojjGC fptitjdv.i'C,6miTaQtiica'tibn8 
would be opened between of .the ...globe 

which hitherto feetp .to have feen feparated .by.ni* 
ture from each . other* > ;They ,t^ 9 ula fobh be/ex- 
tended to the continent of the foutH feas, ajiid to 
all the numerous iflands,lfca£tef^ upon that irh-. 
menfe ocean. The intefconfft .which has fubfift- 
ed nearly for, three centuries between the , com- 
mercial nations of Europe apdiihc.mdift remote 
parts of India, being happilyTteCd from the in- 
con veni envies of a long navigation, would be much 
quicker, more conftaufj 30^ .dtoWBdyaritagcpus. 

It is not to be doubted that the Ehgblh"^buld be 
defirous of %uring’.an , 

benefits arlfingfrom thbif e^hC^* 

This wilh would certwrtiy^^p^.yi^l7 nidor^j^^^^ 
would be ,va^pQ.werfullyri(i^|»^ the,- 

advantage obtained .w<>ii.Id.'.b,e^,pf.,^ 
that it would’ 

foie - 

tliat ail nattt^;^fc.%.tjy^,|jb»!a|.^^ 
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^ XVII ^ equally the iniercft and dignity of Grcat- 

Brifain to pur/ue her attempts till they arc either 
crowned with Tuccels, or the impoflibility of fuc- 
- ceeding is fully demonftrated. Thcrefolution flie 
. has already taken in >tgi45;of promifing a confider- 
;^le reward to the who Ihall make this 

, .jhnporfant difeoveryjj it be an equal proof 

pf the wiidom and gcQ^erolity. pf; her councils, is 
alqne fu®cicftt to aCG^a/thie ,eftd ptropoled. 
The Englillx mipiftiy..canpo|j||e;'ighprattt that all 
the elForts madc.ejtl^r by^ or indivi- 

duals, , will proYeiibdr«Vfi, ;ti,U thptr^e to Hud- 
. fon's bay ih?ll be entirely- free. . The company in 
whofe bands k hasThfe^eVerfitice i6'?o, not con- 
tent with negl€(^tg-:the.objfi£i of its inftitution, 

, by tilting no .frepS;theinlelYes for.. ,the .difcovcry 
of thppoiihr.wisft fstiSagei^ h^lnsithfown every ini- 
petiiipcnt- in the ^ay lof thole:, who, from love 
of , fame, pp: other, motives,, have; been prompted 
to this great. undertaking,.. Noshing can ever alter 
this iniquitous fpirit, for' it is. She very fpirit.of 
.monopoly. . 

. Happity the eayplpfryeiprlvTl^ege, which prevails 

fLnaiZd Hudfon's bayjvand to -pi^clude all na- 
tions.frojTJ the .niean^iqf acquti|n^%nowledge and 


^land. Tl^ and 52 

^s^egrees ,of.;ri'«!ii,r^ll^itl^e,:ii§^.|^^ from the 

moderate 

, than We 

can only parts 

' .'r ‘ • • ■ ef 
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of it on account of the difHculty of penetrating ® ^ 

far info it, and the apparent inutility of fuccced- ' — y/ — •' 
ing in the attempt. The little that is known of 
this ftreightj is that it is full „®f very ftcep rocks, 
mountains Covered wtrii' bad <K)bd,‘ and fdme very 
narrow and j&ndy valkys.- -Tkesfe ihaccd^l^e pla- 
ces arc ftodked wi&^’deerf 
greater eafi^fei'accouiit ’Si- 
tuation. No 'haW ^ 

except fotjje over from the 

continent 

with creeksf reads. Und co- 

vered with mdft| but more ’^daimon^' with- ^ 
pebbles, which feem as if they bad l^ch p^ 
there by defign, for the purpbfe bf d^ii^ the fifli 
caught in the nei^l^rhood.' ;'|h all die open 
places, wheric, the rays> 

the heat is exceffive. The 'I’^'df.tne eoii^iy is 
entirely cold 3 lefsfohowevMftefmitsfttm 
the heights, .the fbrefts,: 

the vaft mo.urifaihi.'0f 'ice the 

northern 


towards 

} V ferehe",' 'bdd 


fouth, bo 
bank, Wl 
THt$:| 








^jeted >,0 !t.497> 

lilk^tfie'rei' It 


t^cen' 


it, 'ttat iC^5 

fit for 
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BOOK which abounds in that Tea. Accordingly the Eng- 
lilb ufed to fend out at firft fmall veflcls in the 
Spring, which returned again in Autumn, with 
their freight of fifh, both fait and frerti. The 
confumption of this article became almoft univer- 
fal, and there w^s a great demand for.it, particu- 
l^riy among* the ’Roman ,<!lfethoijeS;i.^^hc Englilh 
took advantage of- tihea'':j(uperftitKfe, • to enrich 
tiiemfelvcs at the expense of the clergy, who had 
formerly acquired thefir wealth*in England. They 
conceived an idea "of fqmting fettlcments there. 
The firft that wcre^eftiblilhed.aticonfiderable dif- 


tances of time from each other, were unfuccefs- 
ful, and were all forfakes fpon after they were 
founded. The fifft that became:qf-^>y importance 
was 1608, . the fticcefs of which raiifed fuch a fpirit 
ofernulation, thatwithtn forty years, all the fpacc 
■whibh ^tends along the eaftem coaft, between 
Conception bay and Cape R^Sj^was peopled by a 
colony amounting ■ to above four thoufand fouls. 
Thofe ‘’Who’ were condjsrned im'thc'fiftiery, being 
Tofeed boih’ from the- hatiire^ employment, 
dnd.that of '^^'iiW^^diftance from each 


other; ddlned 6f ^bmmiftKatidn through 
' joh'p/si 

.meen from 


from the 


Th* 
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The Frencli had turned their views towardsNew- 
foundland, before this profperity of the Englifli 
‘ trade. They had for a long time frequented the 
fouthern parts of the illand> where the M.donins in 
particular came cveryyeai'.to- a place called the 
Petit Nord. ^fterthisdbme;of-themfixed.pn)mif-- 
cuoufly upon the to Ghapgau 

Rouge, an<^i'at :''l^gth.'ii^^^ec^'fc- .ijiutterpus 
enough to f6iim.forritt{^% |d£fc a’TO^ 
of Placentiai ;,Wd[- convenience 

. that could miUefthctrfti^fics/iiccefsrul. 

Before- the.'bay'-is.a- roadj of about a l&ague 
and a half iir breadthi, not- howeyer fiifficicntly 
Ihcltercd from the- N..'N.;W. winUai;., which blow 
there with' extrerae^violence. -* il^.ftbsight which 
forms the cntrancd of .-the bay is, rip, confined by 
rocks, that only one vefiH .Ca'n enter at %|ime, and 
not without being towed th. „ Tjhc;,b’ay* idelf is 
about 1 8 leagues long, and at'thc exttejgji^ pf it 
there is a very fecure hatbowt which ^qOpt^hs,! 5,0 
ihips. Notwitlifta,nding..the adyaniige .ot;,fuch a 
fituatiop, which'miglH feppre.to- ^ whole 
filhery of the fouthern J^ewfqund^^^ the 

miniftry of VerfaiUesipatd attention, to 

it. It was, not till, ^^8,7 that, a fitiall fo^iwas. built 
at the mouth of thp-%fight,;.iri;W^iGh. agar^^^^ 
wasplaced;bf;'ftbop#ft5(■‘.W«h^'^^^ ; 

had fixed had 

beep happi-^if^gE^-efti but from titif time began 
a fyftem W'bi'ch increafing 

every day from the rapacioufoeis of the fuece^ve 
governors. This tyranny* by which the, cdlonifts 
.XJr-., ■ , ■' were 
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•were prevented from acquiring that degree of 
competency that Avas necetlary to enable them to 
purlue their labours ■with fuccefs, muft alfo hinder 
them from increafmg tlrcir numbers. The F rench 
fiftrery, therefore, could, never profper fo well as 
tJ^at of die EngUlh. NdtVfithftanding this, Great- 
Britain, at the treatyof ytrecht, did not forger the 
inroads that had fo soften been made upon her 
territories by her enterpephg neighbours, who, 
fupported by the to expe- 

ditions and to the ^tigues of chacci , trained up 
in the art of bulb'.%h»ng and. exercifed in fuddeii 
attacks, had feveral' times catried- devaftation into 
her fettleipents, ThiS' was fufiicient to induce her 
to demand the en.tire po^lEon of the iflatid; and 
the roisfbrtunes of the times;' obliged the French 
to gii-is it upj however-,’ without referying to 
themfejves’ not only the right of fifliing on one 
part of the- iflandj But allb ,«yt the Great Bank, 
which was ccmfidered as belonging to it. 

The fiili for 'which thefe ladtudes lb famous, 
is the end. ,The l^g^h; of ^ig jhA> does ex-? 
G.ecdthfei?f5et»iau4l^bftiri>lj^fe}-i‘J?^.t^t^^^ fea does 
not prodiKe;afl)ft;Wkh as-1^^^ propor- 

tion: to th«irBae,,.pnwho?#^-^^<?^uji^^ Bro- 
ken picc^' are 
often foiUndrin theif m- 

,^ed, dop%- .h|^ d 

■ itfelf, dike a whatever 

loaa^'if-.rt,,. • . ' -■•.•,■/■ -rit. v'.’-'" ' ■ , 

The hodfiflt i?' f^nddh thiS'iJOfrijernTeas of 
Europ'Ci The fifhery is carried on there by thirty 
■' - - Englilh, 
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Eiiglifii, fixty French, and 150 Dutch veffels, 
which taken together carry from 80 to too tons 
burden. Their coinpetitors are the Irifh, and 
above all the Norwegians. The lattef aire em- 
ployed before the fifliiag feafotv in Callcfting 
upon the coaft the'eg^’pf ‘the dbdi .^kh ia the 
ullial bate for pilchstr® this 

annist from twenty :tO tlw'ehWtwio thpufend'tons 
of this fifb, at..nihe.divre£ji*'|^p':tpi^: ■ If ;Siafk'ets 
could be found 

quantity : for ,ab;k "wHo- ha^ had the 

patience to count 'ih<i eg^i ^ -‘pri€ fingk dod, has 
found 9,344j<xt3ip 6f them. ' -This bounty -of na- 
ture niiift be ftili mdre’cbhfjderabk a*! Nea^owicb-' 
land, where the ' cod-flfo is' found In ihliflitely 
greater- plenty-,'^''.' ■ 

The filli of Nef^ouhdkrtdis klfoiinbreddicatei 
though not fo white P’ but k'iS' ftot Sa-objfe^l: of 
trade when frefo, arid . only .-ferves' for the food of 
thofe who are employt^'lh tHc'fifocfy.' ; W it 
is faked and dryed^, or dSiyTali^yiii.’bei^omes a 



cod, 'and b 

This bank, ohe fof ;^^^TOtfoiRtainaJth.at; afe 

formed foafis 

com inusdiy-’'i!f^in0 'th'e-^ -continent. • 


Both itS: 
that itis,i 
but if is 


«;piOint, 

of it. 


long and 
the 




f f6^o leases 
_5'Ta;i^rd»‘tlie foMdlc ofit dni’ 

'%skl^”biF''b^,-''‘whicfi 'Has 



.'■ 't, 4 ; • been 
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been called the ditch. Throughout all this fpace, 
the depth of water is very different j in fome places 
there are only five, in others above fixty fathom. 
The fun fcarce ever fhews itfelf there, and the flcy 
■ is generally covered with a .thick cold fog. The 
waves are always agitatcdj.and the winds always 
high about this Ipot, ..which muff be owing to 
this circutnftance, .that the lea being irregularly 
driven forwardby CMirfcoitSi bearing fometimes on 
one fide, and foflpietimpa on.4^c other; ftrikes with 
impetuofity agaioft the borders' . which are every 
•where perpendicular, and is repelled from them 
•with equal violence. This is moft likely to be 
the true caufe>. becatife on tl>e, bank itfelf, at a 
little diftance, from the borders, rthe lituation is as 
tranquil as in .a< harbour, qjfcept. ^htn a violent 
wind which comb from a greater diftance, hap- 
pens to blow there. ■ \ 

From the middle of July tp, the latter end of 
Auguft there is no cod found either upon the 
Great Bank or apy of the fmall ones near it, but 
all the reft of .the year, the. fifhery is. carried on. 
The Ihips.^m^ipycdV^Jt ate.cdmFrujnly from 50 
to i5o .tons^ andc^ry no Jefs tban tiyclye or more 
than aycnty-fiv.cmeh, . . T are pro- 
vided ,;»ith . lihes^;,,3nd b arrive are 

employed . in, patching a hjfc ...called >the caplin, 
which tliey ufp aa.a,mt.,for, thfe. eodi- , 

. i^&BVious to therf'|>e^nn|^.||^j#I]|«ry, they 
buiiid,a,^nery which 

reaches .from; the' maih.':naaj(l;ip,^ and 

fometimesjlip ,who|e"}chgth’pf thd.yei^el.^ This 
gallery is fufnilhcd, wfth barbls^ with the tops 

beaten 
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beaten out. The fiflJermen place thcmfelves 5 o^o k 
within thefe, and arc Iheltered from the weather v— v— 
by a pitched covering faftened to the barrels. As 
foon as tliey catch a cod, they, ait out its tongue, 
and give the filh- to one ofjthe boy^ to carry it to 
a perfon appointed fdr the porpofe, who iriimedr- 
ately ftrikeS oflF the plucks^ut the" ItVer and 
entrails, and then Teis it fall thrbiigha'Tm^ll'hatch- ' 
way between the decks j wheh ahSthef 'rtiah takes 
it, and draws out thte botce, * 

then lets it fmk': through' anMbe^ WcltWay intO^ 
the hold: .where it is faked and ranged' inTpiles. 

The perfon who falts it, takes to leav^i Iklt 
enough between each row of fifh;- bat' hot rhore 
than is fufficient to prevent their tpucMhg each 
other, for either of thefe circuihftahees hegIctSted 
would fpoil the cod* ■ ' 

Accoruiwg to natural right, the - filliery upon 
the Great Bank ought to have bew cbrihmbh tb^all 
mankind; notwithttandihg which tHc'tro powers 
that have colonies in NoftH America, have' made 
very little difficulty of aj^pf^riating it "to themd 
felvesj and' Spkin,' who ■ alpne cbuld have ’"'ahy 
claim to it, and ■who frbfe Mthe 'nuhabef of hCf 
monks might kive pleaded the ncccffity df/ailer^*',/ 
ing it, entirely gave up, ‘ thbf mattCr af the faft" ” 
peace; fince whieh time the, Ipihgliffi aiid.'F^hi^ 
arc the only hadoris tbefd 

In 1769, ■' lilps7'!;’the ' ex- 

pence of wfiiSh'1fi’^Mrfiafi&d'*at^2^^^^ 

Theft veffels, MilcH all t^jgetfieir carried 8,8 jo tpns, 
were mahnedhvitj^'i76b mehi each of whom, ac- 

, s*.' 

’ cording 
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3 0 o X cording to calculations, the accuracy of wliich ha-; 

^ ‘ ■ 1 been confirmed by repeated experiments, mult 
have caught 700 filhj fo that the whole of the 
fiihery muil have produced 1,190,000. 

There are three different kinds of cod. The 
fVft coafifts of thofe which are twenty-four incfie;; 
in length, or upw^Us, the fecond cbmprehends 
thofe which raealhre'frojSi to twenty four, 

and the third takes ih all tkat. arc under nineteen 
inches. If the '’fifisery yields" tw-fifdts of good 
fifh, two-fifths <ff moderate fifh, and one-fifth of 
bad, and if the filh 'is fold at the common price of 
150 Hvre's* the hundred weight, the produce of 
the whole fifhery will amount to 1,050,000 li- 
vresf.' The hundred weight contains 136 cod of 
the firfi: quality, and aya- of thC fecondj which 
two forts taken together fell for iSo livresj per 
hundred.' Only 1 36 cod airc necclTary to make tip 
the hundred weight of the third clafs, but this 
hundred weight fells oidy for one-third of the 
other, and is worth only 60 Uvresl, when the firfl 
isWorch tSof. Oonfoquently the 1,190,000 cod 
really cahght and, reduc^ in this’manner, malce 
only 700,000 codi,''; which* at 150 livtesf per 
hundi‘ed weight, tKe rfi^;^ pritie orthe three forts 
of cfk, 'wiU liVres**. 

Oiit of this the lhare, 

which ' is confe- 

H pro- 

fiife^.fet5th6fe tfe manage- 

jil, 'it 4y>950.'^''tos4 173. 6 ( 3 . 

f ''61, iis. 3d. 

*'‘4S'937h tt**' ?:•; Iti6,7sel- 

■ ment 
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mcnt of the trade, which may eafily be proved to 
be infufficient. For in the firft place we mull; de- ' 
dud the expcnces of unloading 145 fliips, which 
cannot be reckoned at lefs thaw 8,700 livres*. 
'J'he infurance of 2,547,000 livres f sit five per 
cent, mud ampunt , to 127,350 livres ^ 
much alfo muft bedediided fo^: tiip iAtereft-of she 
money. Tlte value of tlie beeftimac- 

ed at two-thirds of the caplt^ ' ^vanced, aa4 
will therefore h?- -t»698,O0Q,;Uy^s ,^, If we al- 
low no more than five per cent, fof .tlje dhnual re- , 
pair of the fhjps, we IhaM ftill be obliged to fub*» 
trad 84,900 livres | from the promts, All thefe, 
films added together make a lols of;357,300 li- 
vres which being aflefled upon a capital of 
2,547,000 livres tjr, amounts to alofa of 14 jivres 
and 6 deniersJJ per .ceoti- 
Those v/ho think this lofe will bo Oompenfated 
by the oil extraded from the cod^s liver, and by 
the tongues and bowels arfe Itkewife felted 

ajid fold, will find thenjf^vw j^ch mjftaken, as 
thele trifling articles are fc:a.?^';iibfficicnt to pay the 
I'.ilaries of the captafesi ;,,ahd "the duties laid upewn 
the commIflSions of; fele. , 

The French cithet 

abfolutely givc up i^ cod, 

which is consumed, and In thFi w- 
thern provin^^ Of take oi' the 

enormous impofed 

upon this delay 

* 38 'o 1 . Us. dd; §^, f j;57»l. s'k 

^ 74 ,? 87 l. ids.. V** ijf.djif. 

+t«ii,4}ti 5s.' ;■ -j.' 

■ ■■• 6 
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* much longer to facrince this infignificant portion 

' — of the public revenue to fo valuable a branch of 
trade, they will foon have the mortification to fee 
the revenue clifappear, together with the trade that 
produced it. The only motives that induce the 
traders ftill to continue the cod fifliery, are, the 
habit of trading, the 'hopes of amendment, the 
aveffion they have for felling their Ihips and ftock 
under prime' coft. 'But thdfc radfives will certain- 
ly ceaie,’ and if we thsiy judge' from the general 
appearance of tRiTatiafaftiohj'this event is not very 
far off. 

The Englilh, 'the produce of whofe fifhery is 
fubje^l: to no taxj have not the fame reafons for 
giving it up. They have alfo this ftjrther advan- 
tage, that nbt " coming "ifirorii Europe, as their 
competitors do, but only from Newfoundland or 
other places not much more difirant, they can em- 
ploy very fmall velTels, which are eafily managed, 
do not rife high above the water, whofe fails may 
be brought level with the deck, and which arc 
very little alfedted'i^vch’ by themoft violent winds; 
fo that their wotk'is feldbm interrupted by the 
roughnels of the'^cathefi Befides, they do not, 
as other Icanfien^ lofe theiriiriiein procuring baits, 
which they bring i4loh^!wlt|^‘thcm. In a word, 
their fyldrs, ireuinib'rib'^inuitd tpfan^iV more ac- 
cuftomied toTKC' ebWi? sfifjd bbtew ;^ifdiplmed. 

' The little to the 

fiffieyy of ,the gf^d^pE>dV(’‘b^ji&re they have no 
mart fbf difpofirig qf 'iti.''* In'6iiS''bil!ahich they do 
not fell hilf'ibmuch iis'thfelrriy^s.^ As chdr Cod 
is prepared iwth very little ciit, 'tfieyTeId6m make 
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up a complete cargo of it. For fear of its Ipoil- ® 
ing, they commonly quit the Great Bank, with \ 
two-thirds and very often with not more than half 
their lading, which they fell to the Spanilh and 
Portuguefe, and in their pwn country. But they 
find a compenfation for this.ijwonliderable trade 
in the article of green cod, ,.bjt Ac. greater quan- 
tity of dry, cod they.fell in all the,iriafk,ets. , 

This branch of trade is. .carried, on in two dif- 
ferent ways. That y(rhich-is 6sdled t^ wandering 
filliery belongs to veffcls . which? .faii bvery year 
from Europe to Newfoundland, at the end of 
March, or in April. . As they approach the iHand, 
they frequently meet with a quantity, of ice, dri- 
ven by the northern currents towards, the fouth, 
whicli is broken to pieces by repeated fiiocks, and 
melts fooner or later at the return- of the heats, 

Thcfe portions of ice are frequently a league in 
circumference} they are. as high as ' the,, loftieft 
mountains, and extend above fixty or eighty fa- 
thom under water. When, joined, to fmaller 
pieces, they fometimes occupy^aTpa^e of a hun- 
dred leagues in length, ' and twenty-five or thirty 
in breadth, intcreft, which obliges, the mariners 
to come to their landings as fpon as. poiJiblei that 
they may have tlieir choice of tHe: harbours ntiqfl: 
favourable to thc.filhery, mak^., them brave, the 
r igou r of . thp . feafons ; and of the ' elements, ;• which 
are all in dnduftry. 

The moft r^paft IDditary 

art, the dreadful.; cannonade; of a 'fi.cfi^gcd town, 
the terrors of tfieim£>fl:,.lkU.fuLand obftinate fe,a- 
fight, require lefs . in,ti:ep|di;tjf and .experience to 
a • ■ encounter 
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■K eiicouqttr them, than thefe enormovis floating bul- 
warks which the fea oppofes to thefe flnall fleets of 
filhermen. But the moft infatiable of all paflions, 
tjhe jbirft of gold, furmoputs every obftaclc, and 
carries the mariner acrofs thefe mountains of ice 
%o the Ipot where the Ihips are to take in their 
lading- ' . ' ■ 

The jflril thing to be done after landing is to 
cut wood and creift foslfoltis- All hands arc em- 
jiloyed in this wqrk. When it is finifhed, the 
company divide; one half of the crew ftays afliore 
to cure' the fi/b,. and the other goes on board in 
fraall boats- , The, boats jdefighed for the fi/hcry of 
the capjain carry four men, andthofe for the cod, 
three. Thefe laft boats, of which there is the 
greateft nomber, Ciil before it is light, generally 
at the diftan<?e^>f thretf four or five leagues from 
the edaft, and return in the evening to the leaf- 
folds near the fea?fid€, where they depoflt tlic 
produce of the day. 

WnKtr one man has taken oB‘ the cod’s head 
tpid gutted it, he gives it to another, whoflices it 
and puts it in, fait, . where it remains eight or ten 
.days. After it has been well wafbed, it is laid on 
gravel, where it if loft tUl.it if ^wte dry. It is 
then piled hp iio heaps, and jeft for^^bme days to 
drain. It is thcft 'agai0;lajd^.'|Le-.prand, where 
continues drying, and .the, fcblour we fee it 

•■h^ve in Europe. , ■, 

..Thkre' .are no fadgi^ W'hi^€y^‘i!b';be compa- 
red Mthihedaboura of this j^efy^; Which hardly 
leaves thedfe who work at it .fbpr hours reft in the 
flight. Hapjpily, tl« falubrity <>f the climate pre- 

fervesf 
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fervcs the health of the people under fuch fevere ® 
trials j and thefe labours would be thought no- ' — 
tiling of, if they were rewarded by the produce. 

But there are- fonae* harbours where the ftrand 
is at fo great a diftance'fitsn the fea, that-a great 
<lcal of time is loft in getting tp'iti andothers, in 
which the bottom is of fblid tpek, and without 
Varcc, fo that {he .fifli do, not: fi^uent them. 
There are others again, where the filh grow fel- 
low from a miitiure of frelh the fait j 

and Ibme, in which it is fcorfibed bf thb’ reverbe- 
l ation of the fon^s rays reSeiSM^ from the iiioun- 
tains. Even in the njoft favourable harbours, the 
people are not always fure of afuccefsful filher)^. 

I'he filh cannot abound equally. jn all parts: it is 
Ib/uctiines found to the north, fometimes to the 
foi’tli, and at other times, in the middle of . the 
coafr, accoi'ding as it is driven by the winds or at- 
iraded by the caplain. The fUberrafin,. who hap- 
pen to fix at a diftance from the piatfes which the 
Hlb frequent, are very . unfortunate, for their 'ex- 
pence.s are ail thrown Jtwayi 'becagfe itis impof- 
fible for them to follow 'Abi fi& wkh all thfeir^- 
celfary apparatus. " • , ' ' ‘ ' 

The fifhery ends about the beginning of Sep- 
tember, bccaufe at that time the fun has .ndt 
power diough to dry ‘the. fiflij but when it has 
been fuccefrftftj the'mana^fs giye.pver beforcthSt 
time, and ..m^ the beft oftiitir 
Caribbee iftaf:^,' OT' «o lihe Rdr^nvfcaihoUcfiatcs 
in Europe, tl^ ’th|^iimay. rtbtf”be, depravedoft^^ 
advantages <Sf • . iSrft inarktfts , which mighi '1)6 

loft by aft tfvfr^ftqck, ^ 

' ' Im 
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E ^ 17685 France fent out on this trade 1 14 

■> — vcflcls, amounting in the whole to 15,5901003 
burthen; the prime cofl of wliich, together with 
the firft expcnces of fetting out, was 5,661,000 
livres*. I'he united crews, half of which wcie 
employed in taking the liflt, and the other half in 
curing it, confifted of 8,02a men. Every liflicr- 
man muft have taken for his fliare 6000 cod, and 
confcquently, the produce of the whole u ufr have 
been 24,066,000. .Experience fliews that tlwe 
are 125 cod to each quintal. Confequentiy 

24.066.000 muft have made 192,528 quintals. 
Each quintal upon an average, fold at 16 livres 
9 fols and 6 deniersf, which makes for the 
whole fale 3,174,305 livres 8 folsj. As cvny 
hundred quintal of cod yields one barrel of oil, 
192,528 quintals muft have yielded 1925 barrels, 
which at 120 livres§ a barrel, makes 237,000 li- 
vres jj. Add to thefe, the profits of freight made 
by the Ihips returning home from the polls where 
they fold their cargoes, which are elliniated at 

198.000 livrcs**^, and tlic total profits of the 
filhery will not be found to have amounted to 
more than 3,603,305 livres 8 fols lf. 

We may fpare our readers a detail of tiie ex- 
pences of unloading, which are troublefbine on 
account of their minutenefs as well as their infig- 
nificancy. The calculations of thefe have been 
made with the greateft care and attention, and the 
accounts confirmed by very intelligent and difin- 

• 247,6681. 15 s. t About i4!i. ijd. 

+ 138,8751.178.2(1.’. 51;),;:'.. j) 10,1061.58. 

•* 8,662!. 105 . tt >57.’jl4h zd. i - 

terefted 
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tcrefted men, who from their profenions muft ® 
have been the proper judges of this matter. They ' — > 
amount in the whole to 695,680 livres, 17 fols, 

6 denicrs'*, fo that the net produce of the fifliery 
amounts only to 2,907,624 livres, 10 fols, 6 dc- 
niersf. ; 

tROM thefe profitsj^ ■ the afrurance money muft 
be dt'duded, which at fix pfer. cent, xipon a capital 
of 5,661,000 livres amounts to 339,660 li- 
vres §. We muft alfo reckon.the' intereft of the 
money, making at five .per cent: ?t83>65o livres|(. 

Neither muft’ we omit the wfear of the Ihips, the 
prime coft of which making half the whole ca- 
pita!, muft be let down at 2,830,500 livres ** : ■ 

this wear therefore, which cannot be reckoned at 
left than 5 per cent, muft amount to 14I1525 li- 
vrestt- Admitting all thefe circumftances, which, 
uitieed, cannot be called in queftion, it follotvs 
tluit the ‘French have loft upon their wandering 
iiihery in J768, 687,110 livres, 9 folsf 6 dc- 
niers'4;;[:, and confequcntly 12 livres, 2 fols, 9 de- 
nicrs §§ per cent, of their capital. 

Such Ioffes which unfortunately have been but 
too often repeated, will wean the nation more and 
m.orc from this ruinous brarrch of trade. Indi- 
viduals who^ftill carry it on, will loon' give it up ; 
and it is eVeft probAble, that in imitation of the 
Fnglilh they would have clone .fo already, if like 
theni they .beienr 
amends by the fetibhary filhcf y.'^i 

* 30,4361. oa.pd. , t i* 7 ,»o 81 . i i»i 3di F ■ 4247,6681. 1 ;s. 

§ 14,8^1. 2«. 64. H j2,383l..i8». gd. . •* 123,834!. 7s. 6d. 

+t6>i9*h •4»'4d.4. ,1^3 ®*®^*!' ioi.7 d.|;' 

Voi, V. M By 
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>' Bv llationury fiifluMy we are to uaderftand tliat 

. — ' whieli is carriid on by the Europeans who have 

ictileiTicnts on thofe eoaib oh America where the 
cod is moll jdeniifiil. It is infinitely more profit- 
able than tiiCw.t.-.dering lifltery, bccaule it is attend- 
ed with much lefs cxpencc, and may b(t continued 
mtich longer. Thcfe advantages the French en- 
joyed as long as they remained peaceable poll'cfiors 
of Acadia, Cape Breton, Canada, and p. rt of 
Newfoundland. They have loft them one ai'er 
anofl'.er by the errors of government, and front 
the wreck of thefe riches, have only preferved a 
right of faking and drying their fdh to the north 
of Newfoundland, from Cape Bona Villa ;o I’oint 
Rich. All the fixed eftablillarnents left tlieni by 
the peace of 1763, are reduced to the ifiand of 
St. Pctei's, and the two illands of Miquelon, whe'c 
they arc not even at liberty to biiikl fortifications. 
'I'herc are 800 inhabitants in St. Peters, not more 
than ICO in great Miquelon, .and only, one faindy 
in the linaller. The fillury which is cxir'-ni%.!v 
convenient upon the two lirll, is tntirt ly impracti- 
cable on the laft-nicntioned iiiar.d, wh.icii (lowevcr 
fupplics them both with wood, and partit uhirlv St. 
Peters, which has none of its own. Nature how- 
ever has made amends for this circumftance at St. 
Peters, by an excellent harbour, which indeed is 
the only one in this large Archipelago. In 176S, 
24,390 quintals of cod were taken, but this quan- 
tity will not much inercaf', becaufe the Englilh 
not only refufe the Frcr.ch the liberty of fiHiing in 
ihc narrow channel, w'hich feparates thefe iflands 
from the fouthern coafts of Newfoundland, but 

have 
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hav’c even feized fbme of the Hoops whicli attempt- ® 
cd ir. 

'J 'nis rigorous treatment, which is not warranted 
by treaty, and only maintained by force, ia the 
liioro uppreflive, as Great-Britain extends its em- 
pire ovet all the coafts, and all the iHands frequent- 
ed by the fiili. Her principal fcttlementis at New- 
foundland, where there are about 8000 Engliflt, 
who arc all einployed in the filhery. No more 
than nine or ten Ihips a year are fent out from the 
II ;j! her- country for this purpofe; and there are 
few more which engage in other articles of 
cc/iiun. rccj but the greater part only exchange the 
prodiu ions of Europe for fiHi, or carry off the 
produce of the induftry of die inhabitants. 

Rkfork 17555 the iifhcrics of the two rival nor 
tion-. were nearly ccpial, with this difference only, 
th.ir Er.uice coni'ui.ied more at home, and fold lefs, 
i.'i propccrion to her j'opularion and her religion j 
])'it j'ince die has lull hcrpoiTcflions in North Ame- 
ric.\ o'iO yc.ir ivith another, the two filheries, that 
is the iiatio; ary and the* wandering united, have 
not yielded more than 216,918 quintals of diy 
cod, which is barely fufficient for the confumption 
of the Iburhern provinces of the mother-country, 
ami of coiirie adir.its of no exportation to the co- 
ionics. 

It may be affert^d that the rival nation, on the 
contrary, has incrcafcd its fifbery two-thirds fince 
its conquefts, making in all 651,1 14 quintals, the 
profits of which, valuing each quintal at no more 
than 14 livres*, a difference owing to its being 

* 12 s. 3 d. 
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^ cured widi Id's care than the French fifli, will 
' — V — ' amount to y,i ^ 5 ^ 59 ^ livrcs’^. One lounh of this 
is fiifRcicnc for t!ic confumj)tion of Great-Bricain 
and her c'olonics; confequently what is fold in 
Spain, Fortn/^al, andal! the fugar ifiands, amounts 
to afum of 6,8j 6,6’'97 livresf returned to the mo- 
thcr-country> either in fpecie or commodities. 
This objccl of exportation would have been iliil 
j'lorc confiderable, if, after the conqueilof Cape- 
Breton and St. John^s^ the court of L^ondon i. id 
not been fo inhuman as to drive out the French 
they found fettled there; who have never yet been 
replaced, and probably never will. Tlie lame bad 
polieyhas alfo been followed in jVova-Scotia. 

NovA-SroTiA, by which at prefent is iinder- 
ftood all the codil of 300 leagues in length, in- 
^ eluded between the limits of New-Emedand and 

1 1 11-* * • o 

the luiuh coall of the river St. Lawrce.ce, fccniccl 
:n . .'i . 11 - at iiril to have comprehended only the great trian- 
gtilar pv'ninilila, lying nearly in the middle of this 
Ipace. This peninfula, which the French calictl 
Acadia, is extremely well fituated for the fliijis 
which come fl'om the Caribbee iflands to water 
at. It lias a number of excellent ports, v/liich 
fiiip'' m.rv enter and go out of with all winds. 
Tlicve is a great quantity of cod upon this t'o.dl, 
and dill more upon fmall banks at the diftance of 
a few leagues. The foil, which is very gr.avclly, 
is extremely convenient for drying it; it abounds 
likewife w ith good wood, and land fit for fcveral 
forts of cu.’tiv.ation, and is extremely weil-fitu.ited 
for the fur ^ude of the neighbouring continent. 

• 398,8071. i's. 6d. t z99>io;h 95 - 5- 
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Though this cuiAiUc is in tiv* tcni|);T:itf z-u-i.e, rhe •; 

winters are long and levere, and iollowcii [/ .'I'lid- » Ij' 

den andexcedU e heaesj to which gt neralI)ii'K ceed 
\-.iy thick fogs, that laft a long time. Thelc cir- 
ciimftances m.ake this rather a clifagrceable coun- 
try, though it cannot be reckoned an unvvholefumc 
one. ■* 

It was in 1604 that the Frencli fettled in Aca- 
dia, four years before they had built rhe fmallefl: 

Init in Canada. Inllcad of fixing towards the eaft 
of the (ietiinfula, where tlicy would have had larger 
feis, an cafy navigation, and plenty of cod, they 
rhol'e a linali bay, afterwards called French bay, . 
which had none of thefe advantages. It has been 
iiiid, ih.ic they were invited by the beauty of Port 
Iloyal, wliere a thoufand fliips may ride in fafety 
tfoni every wind, where there is an excellent bot- 
tom, and at ail times four or five fathom of wa-' 
tcT, and eighteen at the entrance. It is more pro- 
bable tiuit the founders of this colony were led to 
chufc this lituation, from its vicinity to t!ic coun- 
tries abounding in furs, of which the cxclufive 
trade' had been granted to them. Thi.s conjedUire 
is confirmed by the following circumftance : that 
both the firfl: monopolizers, and thole who fuc- 
ceeded them, took the utmoft pains to divert the 
.attention of their countrymen, whom an unl'etrled 
difpofition or neceffity brought into thefe regions, 
from the clearing of the woods, the breeding of 
carrle, lilhing, and every kind' of culture j chufing 
rather to eniragc the induftrv of thefe adventurers 
in hunting or in trading with the favages. 

M 3 • Th2 
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']'[!!; iniichiefsurifingfrom a fail'c lyftem of ad- 
miniflraLiorij at length difcovercd the fatal 
of excli^five charters. It would be inconfiflent 
with truth and dignity of hifhjry to fay that this 
happened in France, from any attention to the 
common rights of the nation, at a rime when thefe 
rig'its were moll openly violated. Thefe facred 
rights, which only can fecure tliefafety of the peo- 
ple, vvhilc they give a fanilion to the power of 
kings was never known in France. But in the 
moll abfolute governments, a fpirit of ambition 
fometimes cfTcfts what in equitable and moderate 
ones is done from principles of jullice. The 
minifters of Lewis XIV. who wiflied, by mak- 
ing their matter refpeiflablc, to refleft fome iio- 
nour on themfclves, perceived that they lliould 
nor fuccced without the fupport of riches; and 
that a people to whom nature has not given any 
mines, cannot acquire wealth but by agriculture 
and commerce. Both thefe rcfourccs had been 
hitherto precluded in the colonies by the univerfal 
reftraints thar are always impofed, when the go- 
vernment interferes improperly in every minute 
concern. Thefejmpediments were at laft remov- 
ed; but Acadia either knew not how, or was not 
able to make ufe of this libe-ty.' • 

This colony was yet in its infancy, when the 
fettlemcnt wliich has fince become fo famous nmier 
the name of New-England, w^s firft eftabliflied in 
its neighbourhood. The rapid fuccefs of the 
plantations in this New colony did not much attract 
the notice of the French. 'This kind of profpe- 
rity did not excite any jealoufy between the two na- 
• ■ tions/ 
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tions. But when they began to fufped; tliat tliere 
\vas*likely to be a competition for the he.u cr trade 
and furs, they endeavoured tofecureio themielves 
the foie property of it, and were unfortunate 
enough to fucceed. 

At their firll arrival in Acadia, they had found 
the peninfula, as well as the forefts of tlie neigli- 
bouring continent, peopled \^ith fmall favage na- 
tions, who went under the general name of Abe- 
nakies. Though equally fond of war as other 
favage nations, they were more fociable in their 
manners. Themifrionaricseafilyinfuiuating them- 
felvcs among them, duid fo far inculcateil tlieir 
tenets, ns to make enthufiafts of them. At the 
ftme time that they taugiit them their religion, they 
infpired'them with that hatred, which they them- 
feives entertained for the Knglifn name. This fun- 
damental article of their new woilhip, being that 
which made the ftrongeft irnpreffion on their fenfes, 
and the- only one that favoured their pairion for 
war; they adopted it with all the rage that was na- 
tural to them. They not only refufed to make 
any kind of exchange with the Englidi, but alfo 
frequently attacked and plund,ered their fettle- 
menrs. Their attacks became more frequent, 
niore «bftinate and more regular, after they h?d 
chofen St. Cafteins, formerly captain of the re- 
giment of Carignan for their commander; who 
was fettled among them, had married one of their 
women, and conformed in every refpedl to their 
mode of life. 

When the Englilh faw that all efforts either to' 
reconcile the favages, or to dellroy them in their 

• M 4 . forclls 
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forcils were ineffcfliial, they fell upon x\cadia, 
which they looked upon with reafon as the only 
caufc of all thefc calamities. . Whenever the leafu 
holtility took place between the two motlier-coun- 
triesj tli(‘ peninfula was attacked. Unable toj)ro- 
cure any ailiilance from Canada, on account of its 
diftance, and having but a feeble d't'fence in Poit- 
Royal, whicli tvas o’nly furroundecl by a few pal- 
lifades, it w'as conftantly taken. It iiadoiibiedh 
afforded fome fatisfaftion to the New-Englat.vlcr:-., 
to ravage this colony and to retard its progtsisj 
but flill this was not fufficient to remove the Ic.f- 
picions excited by a nation always more formiidablc 
by what flie is able to do, titan bywliat flic really 
does. Obliged as they cvere, how'cver unwillutgiy, 
to reftore their conqueft at each treaty of peat e, 
they waited with impatience till Great- llritain 
fhould acquire ftich a ftiperioriry as would enable 
her to difpenfe with this rcfiitution. The end of 
the war on account of the Spaniflt lucccilion 
brought on the Jecifivc moment; and the court 
of Verfailles was for eves deprived of a potTeilion 
of which it had never known t!ie imnitrtancc. 

Tfti; ardour which the Engliin had Ihewn for the 
polfelTion of this territory did not miinifcll itklf 
afterwards in the care they- took to maintajfi or ro 
improve it. . Having built a very flight fortifica- 
tion at Port-Royal, which they called Annapolis, 
in honour of queen Anne, they contented them- 
felves with putting a very fmall garrifon in it. The 
indifl’ercnce fhewn by the government was adopted 
by the nation, a circumftance not ufual in a free 
country. Not more than five or fix Englifli fa- 
. niilies 
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r/iilies went over to Acadia, which [H’d remained hook: 

X VM L 

iid'ahiccd by the firit colonids; who were only oer- > — — » 
fiiaoed to iFay upon a proritiie made tiieai oi ru ver 
beint> compelled to bear arms agvii nil their .^ncient 
country. Such was the attaciunent whieii the 
i'Vench tlien had for the honour of tJieir country. 
C!ieri''ned by the government, refpected by foreigui 
nations, and attached to rheir king by a feries of 
profyeritics wliich had rcnticred tllbir name iiluitri- 
ous anti aggrandized their power, they podedeJ 
that patriotic ipirit which is the effeiTt of IIicClo;. 

'J'hcy efteemed it an honour to bear the name of 
Frenchmen, and could not think of foregoing the 
tiile. I'he Acadians, the.’‘eror'', who, in fubinit- 
ling to a new yoke, liad fwoni never to bear arms 
againil their former ftandarus, were called the 
French neutrals. 

1’here were twelve or thirteen hundred of them 
fettled in the capital, the rell were difperfed in the 
neighbouring country. No rhagiftrate was ever 
appointed to rule over them; and they were never 
aeejuainted with the laws of England. No rents 
or taxes of any kind were ever exadled from them. 

Tlicir new fovereign feemed to have forgotten 
them; and they were equally ftrangers tb him. 

II u.^JTiNG and filliing, which had iormerly oecn 
the delight of the colony, and migiit ftill have ' ■'= 
lupplied it with lubliftcnce, had no further at- re- 
traction for a limple and qtiiet people, and gave lubjeu to 
way to agriculture. It had been begun in the 
marfhes and the low lands, by repelling the i'ea, 5"^)'“''* 
.and rivers which covered tlicfe plains, wiili d.ikes. 

Thelc grounds yielded fifty times as much as be- 
fore. 
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BOOK fof* and aftci'wards fifteen or twenty times as 

XVIJ. ^ ^ ' 

nuich lit leaft. Wheat and oats I'uccccdcd bell ia 
them, but they]jke\vife produced rye,' barley, and 
maize. There wcre,a!fo potatoes in great plenty, 
the ufe of which was become common. 

At the fame time the immenie meadows were 
covered with numerous flocks. Sixty thoufand 
head of horned cattle were computed there; and 
moil of the families had fevcral horfes, though the 
tillage was carried on by oxen. The habitations, 
built entirely with wood, were extremely con- 
venient, and furnifhed as neatly as a fubllantial 
farmer’s houfc in Europe. The people bred a 
great deal of poultry of all kinds, wh.ich made a 
variety in their food, which was in general whole- 
fome and plentiful. Their common drink was 
beer and cyder, to which they fometimes added 
rum. Their ufual clothing was in general die 
produce of their own flax, or the fleeces of their 
own fheep. With thefe they made common li- 
nens and coarfe cloths. If any of them had any 
inclination for articles of greater luxury, they 
procured them from Annapolis or Louilbourg, and 
gave in exchange, corn, cattle, or furs. 

The neutral French had no, other articles to dif- 
fofe of among their neighbours, and made Hill 
fewer exchanges among themfelves, becaufe each 
feparate family was able, and had been ufed to pro- 
vide for its wants. They, , therefore, knew no- 
thing of paper currency, which was fo common 
throughout the reft of North- America. Even the 
fmall quantity of Ipecie, which had ftolen into the 
colony, did not promote that circulation, which is 
the greateft advantage that can be derived from it. 

* Their 
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Their manners were of courfe extremely fim- ® 
pie. There never was a caul'e cither civil or cri- v, — ^ — > 
minal of importanceenoughto be carried before the 
court of judicature eftablilhedat Annapolis. What- 
ever little differences arofe from time to time among 
them, were amicably adjuffed by their elders. All 
tlieir public afts were drawn by their pallors, who 
hAd likewife the keeping of their wills, for which 
and their religious fervices the inhabitants paid a 
ewenty-feventh part of their harvefts. 

'ihiESE were plentiful enough to fupply more 
tli.in a fufficiency to fulfil every a£b of liberality. 

Real inii'ery was entirely unknow'n, and benevo- 
leii; e jirevented the dernands of poverty. Every 
misfortune was relieved, as it were, before it could 
be feltj and good was univerfally difpenfed with- 
out oflentation on the part of the g’ver, and with- 
out humiliating the perfon who received. • Tliet 
jaeople were in ffiort a Ibciety of brethren, every 
individual of which was equally ready to give and 
to recci'.'c what he thought the common right of 
mankind. 

So perfeft a harmony naturally prevented all 
thofe connexions of gallantry which arc fo often 
fatal to the peace of families. There never was 
an inftance in this fociety of an unlawful com- 
merce between the two I'exes. Tliis evil was j^irc- 
vented by early marriages j for no one pahed his 
youth in a Rate of celibacy. As foon as a yoi.og 
man came to the proper age, the community 
built him a houfe, broke up the lands about it, 
fowed them, and fupplied him with ail tlie ne- 
ceflaries of life, for a twelvemonth. Here he re- 
ceived 
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ccivc^l rhe nart.'RT Vv honi hr Ihul choT*n, and who 
LiOLi^^ht '\ini iiCi poicu/i. in fiorioj. d'iiis new ia- 
iPiiiy grew and f)rt^.;'ered like the others. In 
1749 they altogether amounted to eighteen thou- 
Tand iuuls. 


At this period Great Britain pcrccivcdi 'of what 
confequence the poireffion of Acadia im ^ht be to 
i-vT commerce. The peace which ncceHanl;/ hdt 
1 . . number of men without employment, fur- 

nii,,; j ^y'.portunity, by tlic dilbanding of r'lC 
troops, ioi peopling and cultivating a v c i 
fertile territory. The Britiik miniTry oHerc-' i par- 
thodiii' advantages to all j)crlun.> wiio ciude to go 
over and fettle in Aeauia. Every Ibldier, f'ilor, 
and woikman was to have Hfiy tjeres pf land for 
himfeif, and ten* for every peiTon he carried over 
in his family. All non 'Connninioried officers were 
ajlowed eighty for thcmfclves, and 15 for their 
w'ives and children i enfigns 200 ; lieinenarits 
300 1 captains 460^ and all officers of a higher 
lank 6oOi together with thirty for each of their 
dependents. The land was to be tax free for the 
fii'd: ten years, and never to pay above one livre, 
TWO fols, fix deniers*, for fifty acres. Bcfidcs 
this, the government engaged, to advance or re- 
iir.hurlcthe cxpcnces of piufage, to build hoiifcs, 
to furnifli all the neceffary inllruments for fifliery 
or agriculture, and to defray the expences of fub- 
fiftence for the firft year. Thefe encouragements 
determined tliree thouiand levcn hundred and 
fifty perfons in the month of May 1749 to go to 
America, rather than/ run the rifque of ftarving in 
V un)])e. 




^ About one Riiilijiv. 
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It was intended that thefc new inhabitants ® ^ 

ihoiild form a fettlement to the foiith-eafi of Aca- > 

dia, in a place which the favages formerly called 
Chebiifto, and tlie Englifh Halifax. This fitiia- 
tion was preferred to fevTral others where the foil 
Avas better, for the fake of eftablifhing in its neigh- 
boiirhood an excellent cod fifliery, and fortifying 
one 'of the fincft harbours in America. But 
as it was the part of the country rnoft favourable 
for tlie chacc, the Englifli were pbliged to dilpute 
It with the Micmac Indians, by whom it was mofl 
fre(|ucnted. Thefe favages defended with obfli- 
nacy a territory they held from naturcj and it was 
not without very great loflcs diat the Englifli 
drove them out from their poflenions. 

This war was not entirely fuiifned, when fome 
ililUirbances began to breakout among the neu- 
tral French. 'Fhelc people, whole manners were 
lb fnnpie and who enjoyed fuch liberty, had al- 
ready perceived that their independence muft nc- 
cellarily fuffer lonn; encroachments from any power 
that fliould turn Its views to the countries they in- 
habited. To this apprelienlion was added, that of 
J'ceing their religion in danger. Their priefls, 
eirlier heated by their own enthufiafm, or fecretly 
infligated by the governors of Canada, made them 
believe all they chofe to fay againit the Englifli, 
whom they called heretics. This word, which 
has fo powerful an influence on deluded minds, 
deteiwined this happy American colony to quit 
their habitations and remove to Neiv France, 
where lands were offered them. This rcfolution 
many of th^in executed immediately, witlmur 

con fid Cling 
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confuiering the confequenccs of it ; tlie reR v/ere 
preparing to follow as foon as they liaci [provided 
for their fafciy. The Englifli government, either 
fi'om policy or caprice, determinetl to prevent 
them by an art of treachery, always bale and crnol 
in ihofe whole power gives them an opportunity 
of piirfiiing milder methods. Under a pretence 
of c.xarting ii renewal of the oath which they had 
taken. at die time of their becoming Englilh ihb- 
jert's, they called together all the remaining in- 
habitants, and put them on board of fliijr. They 
were conveyed to the other Englifli colonies, 
where the greater part of tliem died of grief and 
vexation rather than want^ 

Such are rlie eflVrts of national jealoiifies, anvl 
of I he rapaciouihefs of government, to which 
n.i as well as their j)roperty become a prey. 
^V'hat our enemies lofe is reckoned an advantage, 
Vv'h-it they gain is lookeil upon as a lofs. Whcfi 
a town cannot be taken, it is Rarved ; when it 
cannot be kept, it is burnt to nflies, or its 
foundations rated. A fhip or a fortified town is 
blown up, rather than the failors, or the garriibn 
will furrender. A dclpotic government feparates 
its enemies from its Raves by immenfc delerts, to 
prevent the irruptions of the one, and the emigra- 
tions of the other. Thus it is that Spain has ra- 
ther chofen to make a wildernefs of her own coun- 
try, and a grave of America, than to divide its 
riches with any other of the European nations. 
The Dutch have been guilty of every public and 
private crime to deprive other comiyercial nations 
of the f]iice trade. They have frequently thrown 

whole 
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whole cargoes into the fea, rather than tliey would ® 
lei] them at a low price. France ratlier chofe to 
give up Louifiana to the Spaniards, than to let it 
. fall into the hands of the Englifli ; and England 
dellroyed the neutral French inhabitants of Aca- 
dia to p! event their teturning to France.- Can we 
ailert after this, that policy and fociety were infti- 
tiu'cd for the happinefs of mankind? Yes; they 
were indituted to fcrecn the wicked, and tofecurc 
the powerful. 

Since the emigration of a people who owed P 
tne.r happinefs to their virtuous oblcunty. Nova Novasco- 
Scotia lias been but thinly inhabited. The fame 
rage which dcpopulate|^ the country, I'eems to 
have blallcd it. At lead the punifhment of the 
injuiiice falls upon the authors of it; for there is 
not a Tingle inhabitant to be fecn upon all that 
lengtli of coaft between the river St. Lawrence, 
and the peninflila ; neither is it probable, from 
the fiumber of rocks, fands and inoralfes w'hich 
cover it at prefent, that it ever will be peopled. 

The cod, indeed, which abounds in fome of its 
bays, invites every year a fmall number of filher- 
men during the feafon. 

There are only three fettlements in the reft of 
the province. Annapolis, the moft ancient of 
them, fituated at the mouth of a long bay, waits 
for frefli inhabitants to fupply the place of the 
unhappy Frenchmen who were driven from it; 
and it feems to promife them rich returns from 
^ the fertility of its foil. 

Lunenburg H, the fecond fettlement, was 
founded a few years ago by 800 Germans from 
2 FIa!iftx„ 
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Halifax. At f rfr, it did noP proniifc fuch fuc- 
cefs; bur is coiiliderably improved by the unre- 
mitted indiillry of that warlike and wife people, 
who contented with defending their own territory, 
icldom go out of it, but to cultivate others which 
they are not ambitious of conquering. They 
have fertilized all the countries under the Eingliflv 
dominion, wherever chance has conducled tlicm. 

IfvMFAX w'ill always continue to be 'he prin- 
cipal jdace in tlie provinges an advantage it ow^-:: 
to r!:e encouragement;; lavifhed upon it by the 
moilur country. Their c.\pences for this fettle- 
ment, fiom its firR foundatiojt to the year 1769, 
amounted to more than 90,0.00 livres"*^ per an- 
num. Such favours vvert^not ill-beRowed upon 
a city, which from its, fituaiion is the natural 
iCiidezvous of both the land and fea forces 
t ireat-Britain fometimes thinks herfelf obliged to 
uj.-dntain in America, as well for the defence of 
her Hlhtrics, and the profedion of her fugar 
illands, as for tire purpufe of preierving her con- 
necUoiis with her northern colonies, flalifax, in- 
deed, derives more of its fj)lendour from the mo- 
rion and activity which is coflRantly kept up in its 
ptirts, than either from its agriculture which is 
trifling, or from its fiflicries which have not been 
confsdcrably improved, ■ though they confifl of 
cod, mackarel, and the leal. It is not even in 
the ftate it Ihould be as a fortified town. From 
the malverfaiions of perfons in office, who, inflead 
of the fortificaiicns ordered and paid for by the 
mother-country, have only ecedted a few batteries 
* 5,9371. lOS. 
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xvit''0;ir ;r.y liitfh rcund t;;c cirv, it is r.ot likely 
to ni.i! e k-; i>. '-'d rr'kfl.-iiec to .toy eiiuny that at- 
i.L.oS ii. ‘;i tla’ iiihaldtaot'i of the couiUiy 

o^' ! l-'ii' -K t!'C vahie of tiicir houfes, <. irtlc, 

aii'l nu: X.ai'.iife at about 6,750^000 livrcs'X 
f;:!!, uvakes about two- thirds of the 

riehes of liic whole }’Jovifice, has not increafed 
ala.ve one-fourth fince that lime. 

}b will the province continue in this weak 
ilatc 'or .iiiy' length of rime? Is it nor v/ith a view 
of p!ev;ir:ng this, rliat in 1763 the Britifit go* 
XI nviient eunllitutcil a court of adinir.ilty for all 
Korth America, and fixed it at klaiifex? Before 
this I'eiiod, the jufiices cf peace were the judges 
of ail violations of the aft of navigation; but the 
partiality thefe magiitnaies nfed to ihcvr in their 
dccifions fejr the colony where they were born, 
and by which tltey Inul been chofen, rendered 
their minillry ulllefs, and even prejudicial to the 
moil'cr-iountry. It w.as prefumed/ that men of 
iinderlianding lent from F-urope, and [jroperly 
fupi)orred, would be treated with greater reipeft, 
and keep the people more in awe. The event lias 
lullified this policy. Since that regulation, die 
eoimnercial laws have been better obferved ; hut 
fliil great inconveniencies have been oecafioned by 
the di fiance of many provinces from the feat of 
this new tribunal. It is probable that, to remedy 
thefe, adminiltration will be forced to multiply tJie 
number of the courts, arid difperfe them in places 
convenient for the people to have accefs to them. 
Nova Scotia will then lofe the precarious advan- 

* 295,312 1. 10 s. 
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t:':''*' it (;valns f>o;]i di/rrmii-MK; iiii cuAVs relative 
to t.he iia\ y ; l)iii it \v:i], lliui out otlicr 

natural iourca^s of v/calth v. itinln itidf. It has 
roro.C;, ir.Aee'J, thru: are peculiar to it* 'I'hc cx- 
recdiiip; liur li ix ir pro;iuccsj cf vliich three 
kiny(l(>ins are ib ivaieh in v^an-A nuill liallen ihc 
pro ;re1s of its iinjjroveioont* Xova-Scotia uvu^l' 
hirv'cveij cxpe6( evTr to vie with Ne\v- 
isuqlanci, 

N i w-TnclanDj like the iriothcr-country, h'.\H 
iip/uili/ec! itfclf by ni.iny aefes of violcncei aiul 
i'xcn artuatcJ by the fame turbulent f(/iiir. It 
re>o!; its rile in troiibieibmc times, and irs iee’/ni 
fuitc was chilurl)ed with mar\y dreadful coiVutuy- 
rioir;. U WMs diicovered in the berinnia;* ( f ;e.‘ 

V J «. 

hid (''.ntUi'v, aii'd called North-Virginia, L}i:r la? 
riiuauxams il’Ulcd there lill the year i6cS\ d'h." 
lidl: colony, which was weak and ill-diicctcd, did 
r.ot fiicceed, and for ibine time after, there wne 
Ci>i\ a few a(i\entuivrs wkiO came over rL d'me,^ in 

j 

tlif built thcurltive;. tC'nj]wr.i;y h'uts fi'r 

the Cku of t:adir."; wiih il'.c favas'cs, anu likt 
thc'iii, a^-ain for the rcit of' ti.e year. 

I Vii'i.'tRilhij which had depopulated An;;; ie.i to Liic 
lonih, was deftitied to rcpcople it in the 
Some L'ngUlhv prdbyteriansj vyho hatl btRi’. diive.; 
JVoin their own country, and luid taken refuryc i i 
Holland, that univerfal alyluai of liberty, rcjod.'cd 
to found a church fr’ tlieir fc<ft in the new henn- 
fphere. They, therefore, purcluifed in i6;i tiic 
charter of the Englin-i North- Virginia company: 
for they were not reduced to fuch a iluc of po~ 
ven-y, as to be obliged to wait till profperity be- 
came 
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r.'inic t!ie ivwiircl of their viriiics. lorty-cnc Hi- 
TFiilics, nraking in all 120 pci ions, ict out under 
ilic guidance of enthunafin, which, wlKdicr 
foiiiidcd upon error or truth, is alv/ays {.ouuc- 
tivc of great adions. They landed at the begiii- 
ning of a very hard winter, and found a countiy 
cjitireiy covered with wood, which offered a very 
ir.clancvioly [jrofpecTr to luen already exliauflcd 
with the fatigues of their voyage. rTtMcone Jiaif 
pcrijhcd (‘ither hy cold, the ‘curv), or clidrels; 
the rcr v/c-rr/ lupt alive, ior foene tijue, by a ipi- 
jii of eiuiiuf'eifin, and tl'>e Uceidinefs ciiiirc 'icr 
itijy iuid acquired under the pcrieeuilc/n ol ejddU 
coj;aj tyranny, 15ur their eouiMgc wrr* ’oeyyirinia'- 
0) fill, wheji it was revived by the arriv.d af iixty 
liivage wairiors, vvliO caiuc to ihern in ihc 
headed by iheir i rectiom leenied to c:jiii 

that ihe hial t'ui) hi ought t.\n''ihor froee, tea: e:;- 
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their coaih 

This kindnefs enabled the colony to wait fe.* 
the coirjpanioiis tliey expeefed from Kurojee, virli 
feeds, with domedic animals, and wiii'i every af- 
fiflancc uiey wanted. At firll t!\cfc lu('f(»uvs av- 
rived but dowly, bur the pcrilcuthjn of tlic j;un- 
N 2 fans 
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!\ViV' Kn:^lancl inciTalVd, ‘is ufualj tlic numl).'! 

' — ' o] projclyiws to liiJi a deforce in Aincric.i, that i;: 

i6 ihry wnv oblir,c^l fonn clincrcnt fcttl(‘~ 
incriLSj o{ wiijh Ii Bolton foon became the j)rin- 
'rheie hrft (ettlcrs were nor merely crclc- 
fiaii K who h;a! been deprived of their prefer- 
ment on account of their opinions, nor thofe iec- 
tar:es inllucivcd by new o})inions, that are ib fVt - 
fjnejiL aiooi]'.; the common people, '.there w-. r( 
-nre.aig tliein Icveral perfons of hig!i rank, whio 
h 1 ' ing embraced piiritanifm either from moLivt- 
<u ccna'ice, aml'^ition, or even of confcience, iiad 
reJvCn the precaution to fecure thcmfclves an aly- 
bin in tiielc ciiliant regions. They had (.auleo' 
Iioi'hs to be built, and lands to be cleared, virii 
a view of retiring there, if their endeavours in the 
came of civil and religious liberty Hioiild [)ro\. 
abortive. 1 he fame fanatical fpirit that had intio - 
duecd anarchy ir.ro tiie mother-country, kept the 
colony in a flare of lubordinaiion, orratlu'ra feve 
ii?, ’ of manners, hra! tlie fame eifebt as laws in a 
n.vaye cliLne’-n 

'riiK iiiiiebir lilts of Ncw-England lived [K-a- 
ce.:l)iv ib-r long time witiiout any regular form of 
roi' V. Nor that their ci'arter had not autliorired 
10 ehablilb any motle ;f governmein they 
m\ h>r ehufe, bur tiiele cnthufiaRs W'cre not agreed 
ainoivr ihicmielves upon tlieplan of tlicir republic; 
and government did not pay fuflicicnt attention to 
them to urge them to lecure their own tranquil- 
li; v. At length they grew ienfible of thencceHity 
of a rc-iuiar IcgiOation, and this great work whicli 
vii me and genius united have never attempted but 

with 
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Vv'irh (.liliidenco, was boldly undertaken by blind 
fdnatieii'ai. It bore the flamp of the rude piaju- 
di( es.on which it had been formed. 

I'liLRi: was in this new code a finguktr rcdxturc 
of pood and evil, of wifdoin .and folly. No man 
was allowed to have any Iharc in tlic governmenr, 
exce[-)t he were a member of the efl-ablilhed 
church. Witchcraft, perjury, blafphemv, and 
adultery were inade capital offences; and children 
were allb jtunifhed with death, either for curfing 
or Ifriking their parents. Marriages, however, 
vrere to be folemiuzed by the magtllrate. Tiic 
jiriie of corn was fixed at 3 livres, 7 fois, 6 de- 
nieis-* per bidhel. The lavages who negleded to 
cultivate ilieir lands were to be deprived of tlu-int 
and Ifuropeans were forbidden, under a heavy jjc- 
naltv, to f(dl them any flrong liquors or warlike 
(lores. All thole who were detected either in ly- 
ing, diunkennefs, ordancing, v/erc ordered to be 
publicly whipped. But at the kune tunc tliac 
amufements were forbidden equally with vices and 
crimes, one might be allowed to fwear by paying 
aipenaltyof one livre, twolols, lixcleniersk, and 
(o break the fib bath for 67 livres, lofuls.!;. Ano- 
ther indnlgence allowed, was, to atone liy a fine for 
a negh'cl of j)raycr, or for uttering a raih oath. 
But it is ftill more extraordinary tiiat the worfliip of 
images was forbklden to the puritans on pain of 
dead), which was alfo inflicted on Roman catliolic 
jjriclls, who fhould return to the colony after they 
had been baniflicd; and on qinikcrs ivho iliouid 

■' P -J l)c!. p t j: 1. 19s. y J. ?. 
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j-r. 'IV ''.ii: uhron'inate members of um' color 

' . wh-), irfs vioirn!: thcin flicir brctiiren, vcntMicc! to 

t'V; coercive power of tlic mngi.H'niie :.i mai - 
<• o, of iVigViij vrcrc perfccutcd with ft ill grcoior 
’■ ye..;-, d'hls v/.is confidcred as blafphc.ny by 
die!'* very tiiviiies wht> had raiiicr choJcii to quit 
i'jeir coi!i;iiy than to (liew any deference to ej'if- 
Vvir*‘'o;V:y. i>y tluit natural jj' openrity of uk: 
hosoan heart whicJi leads men from the love o'^ 

’ toUiarof tyianny, they had chaiigc\l 

tiedr (.: Vd-jns ivi they changed the climate ; and 
on'e Oi ai'ivxyate freedoni o^t though:* to 

rl'ieinfelv'. , in ovd:.** to deny it to odiers. I'iiis 
hv^lcni vvas fu P;/*'-! i.''d by tlie fervicts of the law, 
v.Wd*: ,iLtc;r.:;red to put a Hop to every c!inrren‘ee 
in ofii'.ioiij by i^Vi^'ting capital punifnment on ail 
who dn'lcntcd. Ihhofe who were cither convicu.d, 
oi* even iulpeVed of entt^rtainiirg lenliment^' of lo- 
were expofed to fuch cj'uel oj^jn-eftions^ 
ilr't '.ney v/erc forced to fty fro.o their iiuLaiylnm, 
r^’Ki k-']: refuge in another, 'rhey found one ou 
i:h\ f*. ■'ic I onrinci'c, and as Ncw-lcngland liad been 
•:c .ounded by fx;j*:eeution, its limits were cy- 

f' 'V :e. • i)V i;, 

ft'. , bit<awix^''U«: rVuMons zeal cruended irf d 
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"" iji l’.iCi'iict';;ous contornTn or liic 

cxuivii'. coriirnLind of Cc'd, wlio ckc.fircs th^ii it 
is a flianicfiil praciii'c for any niriii w'ho ixrs 
thvr Icaft care for l)is fnil to woar long inilr. 
A:-, tliis abomination excites the inuigJiai ion of 
a'i pious pciTo'isj v.x\ tlic mngillrra-t in our 
zeal lor ihc purity <'f‘ the f.iitii, clc; i ’mrcLsly 
ajRl auLlienticaliy declare, that we coiulei'nn the 
impioU'^ curtoni of leiting rno iiair oj-av; a 
cuil'oni which vve look uuon to be ver)' iod'. ecjir 
and difijojie/l, vdiieh hoiribly dijgifie", nu aial 
is Oifeniiv^e to jnod^ll and luber r/cr'ons, in as 
much as ii corrupts good :n*aimers. We, there- 
foie, being juilly incenfec! againll this Icaiidaloiis 
cnllom, do ciciire, advife, and eanicdly r('que(l 
all the elders of our continent, zeaiouily to llicw 
their avcrfioii from this odious praftice, to ex- 
ert all tlieir powTr to put a Hop to it, and ef- 
]}ecially to take care that the rnembers of their 
churches be not infefted with it^ in order that 
thofe perfons, wiio, noivvithilanuing thefc ri- 
gorous prohibitions, and the means of correct- 
tion, that fhall be ufed on this account, fliail iliil 
perliil in this cuftom, ihall have botli God. and 
man at the lame tinie againft thciiid’' 

N 4 
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'I'lns Icverlty, whit Ii a iji.ui txcrciil'.s ai ainlV 
hinilelf, or aj^ainll' h.s ft ilovv-rrc.uurcs, ..iiJ which 
makes him firfl iii'j vieiim, thciuiie op])i\libr, I'bori 
exerted a^aip.l't the (^lakers. T’hey were 

whipped, biiniihed, and imprilbncd. The proi;d 
fimpliciiy of thefe new enthufaft;-., who in t!u; 
midil of tortures and ignominy prailed God, ai,d 
called for ukflliigs upon ukj, infpired areverenee 
for tiieir peiTons and ojnnions, aitvl gained tliein 
a number of piolelytcs. This circumflatu e ex- 
afperated their pcrfecinors, end hurried them on 
to tlie rnoft atrocious afls of violence. Tliey 
caufed five of them, who had returned clandv-ilincly 
from banifitmenr, to he hanged. It fcetnetl as 
if the Englifh had come to America to exercife 
upon their ow'ii countrymen the fame cruel ties tlie 
Spaniards. had tifed aguinft the Indians; whether 
it was that the change of climate had rendered the 
Ifuropeans more ferocious; or that the fury of re- 
ligious zeal can only be extinguilhed in the dc- 
ftniblion of its apoftles and its martyrs. I'his 
Ipiritof perfecution was, however, atlaftfiippreff- 
cd by the interpofition of the mother-country, 
from whence it had been brought. 

Cromwj;x.i, was no more. Enthufiafm, hypo- 
Crify, and fanaticifm, which compofed his cha- 
racter; factions, rebellions, and f .'oferiptions were 
all buried with him, and England had the profped 
of calmer days. Charles the Second, at his re- 
ftoration, had introduced among his fubjeds a fo- 
ciai turn, a tafte for convivial pleafures, gallantry, 
.and diverfions, and for all thofe amufements he 
jiad been engaged in w^iije be was travelling from 

one 
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one court to another in Europe, to endeavour to 
regain the crown which his father liad lofl: upon a ' — v— ^ 
i'c.dFold. Nothing but fuch a total change of 
manners could pofiibly have fecured the tran- 
quillity of his government upon a throne ftained 
with blood. He was one of thofe voluptuaries, 
whom the love of fenfiial pleafurcs fometimes ex- 
cites to fentiments of compaflion and humanity. 

Moved with the fulferings of the Qtiakers, he put 
a flop to them by a proclamation in i66i; but he 
was never able totally to extinguilh the fpirit of 
jH'n'ecution that prevailed in America. 

'run colony had placed at their head Henry 
V.ine, the fon of that Sir Henry Vane, who had 
had llich a remarkable fliare in the difturbanccs of 
his country. This obftinate and enthufiaftic young 
man, in every thing refembling his father, unable 
either to live peaceably himfelf, or to fuffer others 
to remain quiet, had contrived to revive the ob- 
feure and obfolete queftions of grace and free 
will. The difputes upon thefe points ran very 
high, and would probably have plunged the 
colony into a civil war, if fcveral of the favage 
nations united had not happened at that very time 
to fall upon the plantations of the difputants, and 
to malfacre great numbers of them. The colonifts, 
heated with their theological contefts, paid at firft 
very little attention to this confiderable lofs. But 
the danger at length became fo urgent and ib ge- ■ 
neral, that all took up arms. As foon as the 
enemy was repulfed, the colony refumed its for- 
mer diflentionsi and the phrenzy which they ex- 
cited, broke out in 169a in a war, marked with 

as 
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^ XVII many atrocious inRanccs of vioienccj as any 

ever recorded in liiilory. 

There lived in a town of New England, called 
Salem, two young women, wiio were rubjecl to 
convulfions, acconipanicdv.'ith extraordinarv Iv ni' s- 
toms. Their father, minifter of the church, tliunghr 
that they were Letvitchedj and having in coni' 
qucnce caft his fufpicions upon an Indian girl, who 
lived in this houfe, he compelled her by ha, 
treatment to confefs that flie was a witch # OcTicr 
women upon Iiearing this, feduced by the rdeafuic 
of exciting the public attention, iinmediafcly be- 
lieved that the convulfions which proceeded only 
from the nature of their fex, were owing to tin* 
fame caufe. Three citizens, cafually named, were 
immediately thrown intoprifon, accufed of wiith- 
crafr, hanged, and their Iwdies left expofed to 
wild hearts and birds of prey. A few days after, 
Emeeu other perfons, togedier with a counfcllor, 
v/iio bccaufe lie refufed to plead againft them, was 
fuppofed to rtiare in their guilt, fiilfercd in tiie 
jainc manner. From this inltant, the imagination 
of the multitude was inflamed with tliefe hon id 
and gloomy iceiies. The innocence of youth, tlie 
infirmities of age, virgin i^txlerty, fortune, ho- 
nour, virtue, and the mort dignified employment.', 
of tile ftate, were no fecurity aga'njft the fulpicions 
of a people infatuated with vifionary fuperrtitlon. 
Children of ten years of age were put to death, 
young girls were ftripped naked, and the marks 
of witchcraft fearched for upon their bodies with 
the mort imlcccnt curiofity; thofe fpots of the 
feurvy w.hich age irnpreiies upon the bodies of old 

m :n. 
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men, were taken fur evident figns of the infernal 
power. I'anaticifin, wickednefs and vengeance 
united, fcledVed their vldfims at pleaiure. In de- 
fault of witnelfes, torments were employed to ex- 
tort confefTions dieVated by thecxccuriouers them- 
f-Ives. If the magiftrates, tired out with execu- 
tions refufed to punifh, they were themfelves ac- 
cufed of the crimes they tolerated j the very mi- 
nifters of religion raifed'falfe witnefles againft 
them, who made them forfeit with their lives th^e 
tardy remorfe excited in them by humanity. 
Dreams, apparitions, terror and confternation of 
every kind increafed thefe prodigies of folly and 
horror. The ptifons were filled, the gibbets left 
Handing, and all the citizens involved in gloomy 
apprehenfions. The moll prudent quittcd a coun- 
try ftained with the blood of its inhabitants j a.nd 
thofe that remained wilbed only for peace in the 
grave. In a word, nothing defs than the total and 
immediate fobvcrfion of the colony was expeflcd, 
when on a Hidden, in the height of the Horm, thc 
waves fubfidcd, and a calm enfuetl. All eyes were 
opened at once, and the excefs of the evil awak- 
ened the minds which it had firtt ftiipified. Bitter 
and painful remorfe was the immediate confe- 
quence ; the mercy of God , was implored by a 
general faft, and public prayers were oHered up to 
ailc forgivenefs for the prefumption of having fup- 
pofed that heaven coukfcjhaye been pleafed with fa- 
crifices withwhich it Co^d only have been ofFcmicd. 

PosTERiTv will, probably, never know exadlly 
what was the caule or remedy of this dreadful dif- 
order. It had, perlwps, its firft origin in the me- 

. ‘ lancholy. 
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j\:iic!ioly’, which thclc pcrlccutcd rnthufiads had 
brought with them from their own country, wliich 
Jiad incrcalccl with the Iciirv'y they had concradted 
at fca, and had gathered bcih ftrength from the 
vapours and eoJiitlalions of a foil newly broken 
up, PS Weil as fi*om the inconveniences and liard- 
Ihips inlcparablc from a change of cHmace and 
rnai'jJK'r ol living. The contagion, however, ecaleJ 
like all otlier epidemical difternpers, cxhau'k d by 
its very communication; as all thediforders of tiic 
iir'.aginarion are expelled in the tranfports of a' de- 
lirium. A perfcfl: calm fuccccdcd this agitation; 
and tlie puritans of New Idigland have never fincc 
been ieized witli fo gloomy a fit of enthufialln. 

But though the colony has renounced theper- 
fecutingfpirit which hath ftained all religious fefts 
with blood, it has preferved fome remains, if not 
oi intoleration, atleaft^ of feverity, which reminds 
nr. of thole melancholy days in which it took its 
rife. Some of its laws are ftill too fevcvc. 

[In fupport of tliis pofition the author in- 
troduces the llory of Polly Baker, who was 
brought before the magiftrates and convided the 
fifth time of having had a baftard child. He 
gives die fpcech flic faid to have made on this 
occafion at full length.. But as this ipeech is in 
tlic hands of every Elnglifh reader, the tranflator 
jUis judged it unneceffary to fwell his tranflacion 
with it. The author's i;|^aroning upon it is as 
follows:] 

This fpeech produced an afFeding change in 
the minds of all the audience. She was not only 
arcqi littcd of either penalty or corporal punifliment,, 
but Jicr triumph was fo complete, that one of her 

judges 
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!i’fl:>-cs nvarried her. So fuperior is the voice of book. 

^ . XVil. 

j'caibn to all the powers of ftiiclied eloquence. But v— -v— i 
popular prejudice has rchimed its influencej whe- 
ther it be, that the rei)refentations of nature alone 
are often ftifledby an attention to political advan- 
tages, or to the benefit offocietvj or that, under 
the Kngliih government, where celibacy is not cn- 
joiiied by religion, there ig Icfs excufe for an illicit 
toinincrcc between the fexes, than in thofc coun- 
tries, where the clergy, the nobility, luxury, po- 
verty, and the feandalous example given by tlie 
court and the church, all concur in degrading and 
corrupting the married ftate, in rendering it bur- 
ihenfbmc, and deterring many perfons from enter- 
ing into It. 

New-England has fome remedy againft bad 
laws in the conftitution of its mother- conn try, 
where the people who have the legiflative power in 
their own hands are at liberty to correft abides ; and 
it has others derived from its lituation, which 
open a vaft field to indullry and population. 

. This colony, bounded on the north by Canada, Oovem- 
on the weft by New-York, and on the eaft and 
Ibuth by Nova Scotia and the ocean, extends full c'-hu.-:, 

. 1- T 1 rranutac- 

three hundred miles along the Ica-coafts, and up- nuc , ,nie 
wards of fifty miles in the inland parts. *' IV 

The clearing of the lands is not direfted by 
chance* as in the other provinces. This matter 
from the firft was fubjedted to laws which arc 
ftill religioufly obferved; No citizen whatever has 
the liberty of fettling even upon unoccupied land. 

The government, defirous of preferving all its 
members from the inroads of the favages, and of 

placing 
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K placing them in a condition to fiiarc in tlie pro- 
tettion of a well-regulated Ibcietp, hath ordered 
tliat whole villages Ihould be formed at once. As 
foon as fixty families offer to build a church, main- 
tain a clergyman, and pay a fchool-maflcr,. the 
gencr.d affembly allot them a litnation, and per- 
mit them to have two reprefentativv^s in the legif- 
laiivc body of the colqpy. The diftricl affigncd 
them always borders upon the lands already clear- 
er, and generally contains fix thonfand fquare 
acres. Thefe new people chufe the fituation molt 
f'onvenient for their habitation, which is ufually 
of a fquare figure. The church is placed in the 
center ; the colonifts divide the land among them- 
lelves, and each inclofes his property w'ith a hedge. 
Some woods are relerved for a common. It is thus 
that New-Englancl is conftantly enlarging its ter- 
ritory, though it ffill continues to make one com- 
plete and well-conftituted province. 

Though the colony is fituated in themidllof 
the temperate zone, yet the climate is not fo mild 
as that of fome European provinces, which arc 
under the fame parallel. I'he wintens are longer 
and colder j the furamers fiiorter and hotter. 'I'iie 
Iky is commonly clear, and -the rains more plentiful 
than lading. The air has gro’-n "'purer fince its 
circulation has been made free by cutting down the 
woods i and iinaligriant vapcfurs, which at llrft car- 
ried off fome of the inhabitan^^, are no longer 
complained of. • ' • 

The country is divided into four provinces, 
which atfifft had no connection with one another. 
Theneceffityof maintaining an armed force againft 
5 the 
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the favMrcs obii/rcd them to form a coafedcr.'icy in b o o ht 

X V i 1 . 

1643, when they rook the name of the united co- u— - y”-j 
I onics. In coiifequence of this league, two cle- 
jMities from each eftabliHiment ufed.to rncct ir. a 
Hated place to deliberate upon the common aftaira 
cf New-England, according to the inftrudlions 
they Jiad received from the allembly, by which 
they were fent. This dflbciation laid no conftraint 
upon the right of evary individual to aft entirely 
as he pleafed, without either the permiflion or ap- 
probation of the mother-country. All the fub- 
miiTion required of thefc provinces was merely to 
acknowledge the kings of England for their Ib- 
vertigns. 

Charx-es it. wifhed to make them more de- 
pendent. 'riie province of Maflachufet’s bay. 
wJiich, though the fmalicH, was the richefi and 
tlie molt jxipulous of the four, being guilty of 
feme mifdemeanour againfl government, the kiqg 
I'eized that opportunity of taking away its charter 
in 1684 j and it remained without one till the re- 
volution j when it received another, which, how- 
ever, did not anfwer its claims or CKpeftations. 

The crown referved to itfelf the right of iiomi- 
natingthe governor, artd appointing to all military 
employments, and to all principal polls in the ci- 
vil and juridical departments : it allovi^cd the peo- 
ple of the colony their legiHative power, and gave 
the governor a tiegative Voice and the command 
of the troops, which fecuretf hima fufficient in- 
fluence to enable him to maintain the prerogative 
of the mother^cotrntry in all, its force. The pro- 
vinces of Conncfticot and Rhodc-Ifland by timely 

, fubmiliion 
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fubmiffion prevented the puniflinicnt that ofMaf- 
facliufet had incurred, and retained tlieir original 
charter. Tliat of Nev/-IIampihirc had been al- 
ways regulated by the fame mode of adminillration 
as the province of Maflachufet’s bay. I'he fame 
governor prefides over the whole colony, but with 
regulations adapted to the conllitution of each 
province. According to the moft exadb calcula- 
tions, the prefent number of inhabitanu in IS'ew- 
England is computed at four hundred thouland, 
but the fouthern parts of the colony are better 
peopled than the northern, where the foil is lefs 
fertile. Among fuch-a number of citizens, there 
are few proprietors wealthy enough to leave the 
care of their plantations to ftewards or farmers : 
moft of them are planters in eafy circumftanccs, 
who live upon their eftates, and are employed in 
the labours of the field. This equality of fortune, 
joined to the religious principles and to the nature 
of the government, gives this people a more re- 
publican caft, than is to be obferved in the other 
colonies. 

No European fruits have degenerated in New- 
Englandj it is even faid, that the apple is im- 
proved, at leaft it has multiplied exceedingly and 
made cyder a more common drink there, than in 
any other part of the world. All European roots 
and garden-ftulF have equally profpered ; but the 
feeds have not thriven quite fo well. Wheat is 
apt to be blighted, barley grows dry, and oats 
yield more ftraw than grain. In default of thefe 
i!ie maize, which is commonly ufed in making 
beer, is the drink of the common people. There 
4 are 
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are large and fruitful meadows, which are covered ® ^ 

with numerous flocks* 

The arts, though carried to a greater degree of 
perfedion in this colony than in any of the others, 
have not made near the fame progrefs as agricul- 
ture. There are not more than four or five ma- 
nufadures of any importarteo. 

The firft which was formed was thit for build- 
ing fliips. It maintained for a long time a degree 
of reputation. The veflels which came out of 
.this dock were in great eftimation, the materials of 
which they were conftruded, being found much 
Id's porous, and much lefs apt to fplic than thofe 
of the more fouthern province. Since 1730, the 
numbers of them are confiderabl.ydlminifhed, be-» 
caufe the woods for fKip'-bhilding have been little 
attended to, and ufed for other purpofes. To 
prevent this inconvenience, it was propofed to 
forbid the cutting of any of them within ten 
miles of the fca, and we know hot for what reafon 
this law, the neceflity of which was fb evident, 
was never put in force. The diftilUng of rum has 
fucceeded better than the building -of fhips* The 
opportunity the people of NeW-England had of 
importing large quantities of molafles from the 
Caribbee iflands, gave rife to this branch of trade* 

The molafles were at firft tiled iii kind for various 
purpofes. By degrees they learnt to diftil them. 

When made into 

bouririgfavageswi^ 

land filhermeh did .th^- ptl^r 

and failors^ WhO'Trj^flc'ftlajd the fcdaft of Africa. 

The imperfeft ftite Of»thiii- ari’in the colony has 
VoL. V, O, not 
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not diminilhed the laic of the fpirit ; bccaufe it 
has always been able to afford it at a very low 
price. 

Ths fame rcafon has both fupported and in- 
creafcd the manufacture of hats. Though this 
was limited by the regulations of the mother-coun- 
try to the internal confumption of the colony, the 
merchants have found means to furmount thefe 
obflacles, and to fmuggle pretty large, quantities 
into the neighbouring fettlements. 

The colony fells ijo- cloths, but it buys very 
few. The fleeces of its flodts, which are as long, 
though not quite fo fine as the Englilh ones, make 
coarfe fluffs, which are very convenient for plain 
men who live in the country. 

Some Prefbyterian^ who were driven from the 
north of Ireland by the perfecutions cither of the 
government or of the clergy, firft taught the peo- 
ple of New-England to cultivate hjcmp and flax, 
and to manufafture them. . The linens made of 
them are fince become one of die great refources 
of the colony. 

The mOther-country, whofe political meafures 
have not always coincided with the high opinion 
entertained Of hex afeilkics, has omitted nothing to 
thVart thefe ftveral mantrfai^ufcs. She did noi 
peri!lir|:;that by-thiaopj»'effivc3condu49:af the go- 
vernmer^' thole df h^iSbjedts who were employ- 
ed in clearit^ the new 

woridi w«ift aWnative either 

of abandoning fo ‘good ! eoufttty, or procuring 
from among thcni^Yei^'«l^ ,tWfl^ of general ufe, 
and of immediate nedcifity, ; .Indeed> even thefe 

. refources 
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refourc^s would not have been fufficient to main- 
tain them, if they had not had the good fortune 
and the addrcfs to ogon to themfclves feveral other 
channels of fubfiftence, the origin and progiefs of 
which we muft endeavour to 'trace. • 

The firft external fcfourcfethefymetwith-was in 
the filhery. It haf Wn-eftOoiit'ag^d tp fuch a de- 
gree, that a' regiriiEititffl has.tJ&i^'plas^'^Jy which 
every family whoihall;<iifedto?e^iMd|t.Ji^ lived upon 
falt-fifh for two days. tb' the <#l^4Urmg a whole 
year, fliall be diAurt^ttittJi: paftoif their tax. 
Thus commerci^ ' views ehjoin 'abftiiiende from 
meat to the proteHaftits, in the fame manner as 
religion prefcHbes it to the catholics. 

Mackarel is cau^it only in the fpring at the 
mouth of the Pfcntagoueti a confidetabK river 
which empties itfelf in Fundy bay* rtowSrds the 
extremity of the colony. In. the very centet of 
the coaft, and near Bofton, the cod-fifli is always 
in fuch plenty that CapC'Cod, notwithftanding 
the-fterility of its foil, is one of the moft populous 
parts of the country* Not content, however, with 
the filh caught Ift ife, own latitude, ' Nevr-Flngland 
fends every year about ry^o- hundrcd vellels, from 
tiiirty-five to fbtty tons ^adhi’fo the great bank, to 
N ewfoundland, * ahd to. Cape-Bretofl, Which cq0i- 
inonly makti three Voyag<ja:. a leafoHj ,aij^..|frii% 
back at leaft a Ihwidted thoaftftdqulh.t^of-cod. 
Befides, thefl}1aj|I<^ri%lpSd,iW^^ iromi the 
fame port^, the fifh 

caiight by the in thete 

frozen and ’ ^ is after- 
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K wards diflribritcd in the foutlieni parts of Europ 
-I and America. 

This is not the only article with which the Bri- 
tilh iflands in the New world are fiipplied by New 
Enoland. It fiirnilhcs them bcfidcs with horfes, 
oxen, hogs, fait meat, butter, tallow, cheefe, 
flour, bifeuit, Indian corn, peas, fruits, cyder, 
hemp, flax, and woods of all kinds. The fame 
commodities pafs into the iflands belonging to the 
other nations, fometimes openly, fometimes clan- 
deflincly, but always in lefs quantities during 
peace, than in war time. Horidpras, Surinam, and 
other parts of the. American continent are alfo mar- 
kets open to Neyv-Englahd. This province like- 
wife imports wines and brandies from the Ma- 
llei ras and the Azores, and, pays for them with 
cod-filh and corn. 

^ Tr^E ports of Italy, Spain, and Portugal receive 
annually fixty or leveiity of their fliips. They 
come there laden with cod, wood for fliip-build- 
ing, naval flores,, corn and filh oil; many of 
them return with oliyc-qil, fait, wine and money 
immediately to New-Englahd, where they land 
tlieir cargoes clandellinely. By. this method, they 
elude the cuftoms they- would .be obliged to pay in 
Gj«tt-Britain if they, went thoire, as in purfuance 
of a pofi.tive, order they ought to do. The fliips 
which do not return to tlie port from whence they 
lirft fet put, arc fhtd’ib Where, they difp^^^^ 
of thcii: cargo,- They hive Ireqyehtly no particular 
flcftioation, hut ar&JTtelighted' indifferently for every 
merchant and eveiy ^rt, ' till they meet with a 
proper purehafer. 


The 
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The mother-country receives from its colony 
•yards and mafts for the royal navy, planks, pot- 
afhes, pitch, tar, turpentine, a few furs, and in 
years of fcarcity fome corn. Thefe cargoes come 
home in fliips built by her own merchants, or 
bought by them of perlons who fit out privateers 
upon fpeculation. • , ' . ; , 

Besides the trade Kw-Englan 4 carries on with 
her own produ^lioi\s,,.lKe b,as appropriated to her- 
felf part of the produce bbth;oC . North and South 
America, by undertakingt'o cohvey the fcveral ex- 
changes made between thefe counties. On this 
account the New-Englaijders.are looked upon as 
the brokers or Hollanders of that part of the 

world. , , 

Notwithstanding this lively arid continued 

exertion, New-England has never yet been able 
to difcliarge her debts. Shd has never been able 
to pay cxadly for what flie received from the mo- 
ther-country, either, in prodqdibns of her own, 
or of foreign indullry, or in thofc from the Eaft- 
Indies; all which articles of .trade amount an- 
nually to 9,000,000 of livres*. ■ 

She has ftill, however, tnide enough to keep 
fix thoufand failors in conftant employment. Her 
navy confifts of five hundred large yeflels, which 
carry altogether forty thoufand tons burden 5 be- 
fides a great number of (mailer vefiels for filhing 
and for the oc^ftirig trade, whichilail but indiferi- 
minately from die niirrierdus harbours that arc 
open on the coatt. Almbfi; all of them load and 
unload at Bollon. 

* 393.750 •• 

Q ^ Boston, 
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Boston, the capital of New-England, is fiiuafcd 
on a peninfula, about four miles long, at the bot- 
tom of the fine bay of Maffachufet, which reaches 
about eight miles within land. The opening of 
the bay is flieltered from the impetuofity of the 
waves by a number of rocks which rife above the 
water, and by twelve fmall iflahds, the greater 
parts of which are ftuitful ahd inhabited. Thefc 
dikes and natural iiiibpaftfr ' wlM not allow more 
than three fhip to come together. At the end 
of the laft centuryi/a fi^^uls^-icifadcl, named Fort 
William, was erected in 'i^e of the ifiands upon 
this narrow channel. 'It is defc'hded fay a hundred 
pieces of cinmon of -forty-two- pounders each, 
which are difpofed in fuch a manner, that they can 
rake a Ihip fore . an^ aft faefiStelf is poffible for her 
to bring her guns to bear, A league further on, 
is a very high light-houfe, the fignals from which, 
in cafe of invafioh^ are perceived and repeated by 
the fortrefs along the whole coaft, at the fame 
time that Bofion has her own light-houfcs, which 
fpread the alarm td sdl the inland country. Except 
when a very thick, fog happens to- prevail, which 
feme ihips might take advantage of to flip into the 
iflands, the toWri has always five or fix hours to 
prepare for the reception dfk enemy, and to af- 
fembie*-t'en dhodfand, miKtia, which can be raifed 
at four and twenty hours notice. If a fleet IKoiild 
ever be able to pafs the j^tilleiy of Fort William, 
it would infallibly be ftojpt by a couple of bat- 
teriesi' Which being ere-fbed to the north and fouth 
of the placd,, command the whole bay, and would 
give, time for all the veflhls and commercial ftorcs 
• ' to 
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to be Iheltered from cannon Ihot in the river ^ ^ 
Charles. • ^ 

, Bostqn pprt is fo large that fix hundred vef- 
fels may. anchor in it fafely, and cotnmodioufly. 

There is a magnificent pier con^liru(5ed,. projecting 
fufiicicntly; into the fea to- all^W the Ihipa to un- 
load, theirgoods without the affift^ce of a lighten, 
and to depofic them; into th^ wi^f© 1 ^ 0 ^es wMch arc 
ranged, on the nprtli fide^ ' lAt the ^tremity of.the 
pier, the tp^ a^pem ihf of a crefcent 

round the harbt^. , Ai^'th'diltg co- thie billa 
mortality, which are pro^^ Wom^ the only 
rule of political ^thttietic,' |t chains about i;hirty 
thoufand inhabitants; cdtnpb&d'of Anabc^tiHs^ 

Quakers, French refugees, Englifh Prelbyterians, 
and church of England men* , The hdiifes, furni- 
ture, drcfs, food, converfation, cuftoms" and man- 
ners are fo exaflly fimilar to themode of living in 
London, that it is impoffible- to any other 
difference but that which asifes from thg nwiAers 
of people there are in large capitals., , . 

New-Enguakd, which reilem|>lc,s the motl»er-r New-vork 
country in fo many r€fpcft|, is contiguous to 
New-York. The latter bounded on the c«^,^.by fbl?haird'° 
this prijicipai colony, and on the weft by ^isw- 
Jcrfey, occupies at firft a very narrow , 0 )^'e of 
twenty miles along the fea-fliore,. and infcnfibly 
enlarging, extends to the north above a hundred 
and fifty miles up the country. 

This countiy wajsr'dill-pyered by Henry Hudfon 
in 1603, Th^ktce&br^tcd navigator, after having 
made vain attempts under the patronage of the 
Putch Eaft-India Q£)n^any to difcpver a north- 
O. 4 weft 
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weft paftkge, veered about to the fouthward, and 
coaftcd along the continent, in hopes of making 
fome ufeful difcovery that might prove a kind of 
indemnification to the fociety for the truft they 
had repbfed in him; He entered into a confider-. 
able river, to which he gave his name, and after 
reconnoitring. the coaft.and its inhabitants, re- 
turned to Amfterdam from whence he failed. 

According to the European fyftem, which 
never pays any attention to the people of the New 
world, this country ftiould have belonged to the 
Dutch. It was difeovered by a man in their fer- 
vice, who took poffeflion of it in their name, and 
gave up to them any perfdnal right he might have 
in it. His being an Englifhman did not, in 
the leaft invalidate . thefe' uneontrovertible titles. 
It muft tlierefore have bccafioned great furprife, 
when James the firft' afferted his pretenfions to it, 
upon the principle that Hiidfon was born his fub- 
jeftj as if any man’s country was not that in 
which he earns his fubfiftence. . The king was fo 
convinced of this that he foon gave up the matter; 
and the republic feh^ fome peWbns in i6io to lay 
the foundation of the colony in a country which 
was CO be called New-Belgia. Every thing pro- 
fpered here} and this'fortunafo beginning feemed 
to promife greater foccefs, when in 1664 the co- 
lony was expofed to a ftbrm which it could not 
pofflbly forefee. ' • 

England, which had riot'at tljat'time thofe in- 
timate connexions with Hblknd, that the ambition, 
and fuccefles of Ijewis*thc-XIV. have given birth 
to fincc, had long 'feCfl \rith a jeakms eye the 

jirofperity 
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profpcrity of a finall ftate in its neighbourhood, 
which, though but juft formed, was already ex- 
tending its flourifliing trade to all parts of the 
world. She was fecredy difturbed at the thoughts 
of not being on an equality with a power to whom, 
in the nature of things, flie ought to have been 
greatly fuperior. Her rivals in commerce and 
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navigation by their vigilance: and' oecouomy; fu- 
perfeded them in all cbnMerable^Iu'arket^ of 
t!ie univerfe. Evefy-^ait-lhe in 

competition turned dthw herdoli 'br idiferedit, 
and Are was obligedsdblyi to a fecobdary part, 
while all the trade evidently Cenr 

tering itfelf in the- rep^bHfci At'leflgibj thema-, 
tion felt the difgrace her ,nierchants^)and ir-. 
folved that what th^{(»yld;nQfe;0bt^ij\%f;ih4l*iity/ 
Aiould be fecured to them by^ifel!fc;eV^')Chirlfcs'thc■ 
Second, notwithftanding'hj5.iver^ft^fqr?bu0,nds, 
and his* immode^atei-loye.'! of eagt^ly' 

adopted a 

acquiring the riches-, of lit- ^fgidais, : to- . 

gether with die ;Hi& 

brother, more. 

himfelf, encouraged-hin;»4»-tH^-dij|^ and 

the deliberation cooclud^^SWitbfhei.^-!^ 

Dutch ihips tp 

declaration of war.;' <. 

An Englilh. fleet, 

in the montK'Of'A%l^ft>^ 4 'vi€^^|i^{il^|lflid.men 
on boardi andfo 

idea, m well Ac colony 

fubnoitted asfoon aa The con- 
jjueft was feevred, tp dwIEpgUfh by the treaty of 

Breda; 
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Breda; but it was again taken from them in 167J, 
when the intrigues of France hadfound means tofet 
thefe two maritime powers at variance, who for 
their mutual interefts ought always to be friends. 
A fecond treaty reflrored New-Belgia to the Eng- 
lilli, who have renaained in- quiet poffeflion of it 
ever fince under the: h,ame, of , New-York. 

It, took its name duke, of York, to 

whom it was.givca,Jb;y 1664. As loon 

as he had- it upon the 

iame arbitxa^ >p«iu:i^€Sf afterwards de> 

prived bam of tte t&Bone., ; fife deputies, in whofc 
baftd^-VffjtOi, lodged ^ve«y kind, not con- 
*cnt«j^..wdtbi.the. the pobUc authority, 

.H^itutCjd. in all private 

4 i^ute$»: cduntijt: ws inhabited by 

plantations 

tio eoduAy,, and: dokniils- who had 

come ^104 hj^epeopk had bcen- 

fubmk pa- 
tently; % ijB- fd adwriniftra- 

fio^ , ;^her to ah in~ 

in 1683 the 

«qIoii)|!> wt^ to fet- 

tle 

othw a 

fixed pian,|6f has 


-...Ax the! 




govemot 


f^'ia goiWfnor ap- 
appornts 
e the 
commons xrt re- 
the 
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inhabitants, andthefe feveral bodies conftimte the 

general aflembly, in which every power is lodged. • 

The duratioiv of this aflembly, originally xinli- 
niiteci, was afterwards fixed at three years, and 
it now continues fcvcn, like the- Britifli parlia- 
ment, whofe revoludofts. it ha§' followed. 

Supported by a forwv of- government fo folid, Fiourift. 
fp favourable to that libcrtjr’jirhich makes every 
thing prolpet, ithe'^otofty putfeed m tranquillity of * 
all the labours whidyii»4tua.tibrt eould teqirire or 
encourage, A elllSiate tsidielk that of 

Ncw-England,' the dultdva- 

tion of coF'ni -Sftd equa^*' fit* 'for that- oE evei^ 
other ■ produifiSbh j ejlAb^ it to- Vie |iBC€efs- 
fully with an eftaM^H^ent haid gtrt' ■^e‘"llait 
of it in ait its prodd^fdona, arid fft- a® the markets. 

If it was not- equal in^ks mariufaAilweS'i this infer 
riority was amply eompen-ftted by a -fw trade In- 
finitely more confideraWe. Tiicfe means pro- 
fpericy united* to a vei^ great djgree'of toleration 
in refigiousmaictets', have moifealed te inhabitants 
to one hundred and jSfty thbufiWd, fiJvc and twenty 
thoufand of whom are able to b^ar amis, arid con- 
llitute the national-raii^ai.?,- ' ' ^ 

The colbny would floufrifited rhUch 

more, had not its ^rolperiiy beefi obftruclssd' by 
the fenaticHm- of two giwerfretfs,. bjpprefllve 
conduct of fotrte 'othbhsv ^’^drt^ 
grants madfc tb fertifr intffyi'Shlal^ in 'fbo high fa- 
vour; biie thc^ fi»«(mrei4ifiSc^,'%Bh:h are only 
temporal^ dShd^'-the Ea^^ '^verrimcnt; have 
fome- of t!I«n ee^Kd/ atid felt of them are lef- 

fencd, Thje* proTSicI^ rn^, therefore, expcft to 

fee 
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ire her produftions doubly incrcafed, if the two- 
thirds of its territory, which Hill remain un- 
cleared, Ihould yield as much as that part which 
has already been cultivated. 

It is iinpoffible to forefee what influence thefc 
riches may have upon the minds of the inhabi- 
tants} bur it is certain they have not yet abufed 
thofe they have hitherto acquired. The Dutch, 
who were the firft founders of the colony, efla- 
bliflied in it that Ipifit of order ‘and ceconomy, 
V Inch is the chatafteriftic of ^heir nation and as 
they always conftituted the majority of the people, 
even after thefe- had qh^jg^tnafters, the example 
of their tleccnt ^uanjicrs, was ' imitated by all the 
New colonifts brought among them fince the 
place had been conquered.- The Germans, com- 
pelled to, take Wuge in' America by the perfe- 
cutiqn which, drove thefn out of the palatinate, or 
from the other provinces of the empire, were na- 
turally inclined to thi^ fimpie and modeft way of 
life; and the Ehglilh and French, who were not 
a'ceuftomed to f^ much frugality, Ibbn conformed, 
cither from rnotives of wBdom ,or emulation, to a 
mode of living lel^^expeirtfl^e, and more familiar 
than that Wliich .'W^ rfegullKd, falhion and 
parade.' ' y 

What has be^ the, ^CbnfCquence? That the 
colony has ’never run in 'debt with, the mother- 
counbry; that it hsisiy that ^eart| prefer^^ an 
entire liberty in its fales and purchalbsi and been 
enabled always tb give' thp moft advantageous 
turn to its affairs. Had the reprefentatives car- 
ried the fame principles into their adminiftrafion, 

4 .the 
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the province would not have entered precipitately ® k 
into engagements, the burthen of which it already - — 
feels. 

The borders of Hudfon’s river are decorated 
and enlivened by the plantations of the colony. 

It is upon this magnificent canal, which is navi- 
gable day and night, in all feafons, tind wliere 
the tide runs above a hundred and fixty miles 
within the land, that every -thing which is intended 
for the general market is embarked in veflels of 
forty or fifty tohs .fewftheril.. The ftaple itfelf, 
which is near the feij i^extrenhelywell-fituatcd for 
receiving all the merchandife of the, province and 
all tiiat comes from Long Ifland, which is only fe- 
parated from the continent t>y a narrow chknncl. 

1'his ifland, which takes it^. name from its 
figure, is one huhdredandtwcnty mile?' in length 
and twelve in breaidth. . jPorihefly: very fa- 

mous for the great number pf. whales and .fea- 
calves taken in its neighbourhood but whether 
the frequent fiflierlcs Kaye ^ driven awiy thefe ani- 
mals, which gener^ly, fcek;(^nifei fras and defert 
Ihorcs, it is certain they. haVe/^ifappeared, and 
another fpeciesof induiffj^ h^ found to. fup- 
ply their lofs. As thc_.paftures.are. iTjpft,excellcnt, 
the breeding of all kinds of . cattle, and- particu- 
larly horfes, has been much attende^jo,. without 
ncglcdling any, dther branch' All 
thefe difFerc^|^e|jes-khw^ market, 

which is alfo' jikteitfea M brought 

from a of New- 

England. an4',i^f a $ftd their account in 
pouring their 
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** 3?vn This mart is a very confidcrable town, whicH 
V— '.I,/ at prefent has the fame nanip as the colony, and is 
called New-York. It was formerly built by the 
Dutch, who gave it tlic name of New-Amftcr- 
dam, in an ifland called Manahatton, which is 
fourteen leagues long and not very broad. In 
1756, its inhabitants anaounted to 10,468 white 
men, and 2,275 negroes. There is no town 
where the air is better, or where there is a more 
general appearance bf e«l'e and' plenty. Both the 
public edifices and privai;e Holies Convey the idea 
of folidity united to- ^ct^weniehce. If the city, 
however, were a^eked ' With vigour, it would 
fcarcely hold out twcnty«four hours, the roads and 
the town having no other defence except a bad 
ibrt and a retrenchment of ftoifev * 

N^w-Yokiti wM<^' flaiids *c itbc diftaiicc of 
about two miles fitrhi die moodi of Hudfon’s ri- 
ver, has, property fp^ing, neither ; port nor 
bafon, but it docs, not want either,- becaufe its 
road is fuffiident. , TWo hundred ahd fifty or three 
hundred Ihips are difpatched from thence every 
year for the di^ta^nt jpt^s of Etiropc and Ame- 
rica. England receives bht a feaall part of them, 
but they arc the ridhwi^ 'hNMiaufe their cargo con- 
fifes of fare and helvbr ^hemsnner in 

which the cbktny gets peltries 

is now to be ;y 

As fooft as the 

in afitoartpn whirti favourable 

for diein«»recm^ with.Etffe^ 
voured CO eftdjlilh ah’'-a( 3 v^tt% 6 c?t» trad* there. 
The only t{d^ arthat'^e North 

America 
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America was fursj but as the neighbouring fa- ® 
vages offered but few, and thofc indifferent ones, ^ ',j 

there was a necdfityof going to the north to have 
them better and in largw quantities. In confe- 
qucnce of this a projcft was formed for an efta- 
blifliment on the banka of Hudfbn’s river, at 150 
miles diftance from the cjipjtalii and the circum- 
ftances fortunately proved favourable for obtain- 
ing the confent 'of- tj^c.Iroqijoife jo w^ptn the ter- 
ritory that Was, wanted* ».l?e|pnged. T^is. brave 
nation happened (a be theii atiyay withthe French, 
who were juft arrived*iiv Canada. , .In cojafequence 
of an agreemeiit .to fupply;i^em with tbe.. fame 
arms that their . enenq^ea they alloWci .the 

Dutch to build fort Orange, which was aftpfwards 
called for% Albany, , There was never the leaft 


difpute between the twooationsi pn the Contrary, 
the Dutch, with the aftiftar^e of their powder, 
lead and guns, which they . ufed to give in eje- 
change for Ikins, fecureft to tlienaieives.ppt only 
what they could get hy»'th®ir fown hynting in all 


the five countries, but e.v^j j^J^piis,po}le^d by 
the Iroquois warfiors 

Though the pof-: 


feftion of the colony* 
the favages, they did jiot 


ing the fur trade,' tiU -t|i^;^fbdaticcnb^^^ 
of Nanses the 

two .were' 

accufl:omcd 

chick .worlb^ ma- 

a ‘ ■ nufadturcs. 
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® niifaftiires, tven anr,3 and ainiminitioni all wliich 

V— ^ they could fell to the f.ivagcs with the greater ad- 
vantage as thel'e goods bought at Albany cofl; them 
one-third lefs than they would have done any other 
way. Kefidesj the American nations, w'ho were 
feparated from New-York by the country of tlic 
Iroquois, in which nobody chofe to venture far, 
could hardly treat with any but the French. 

Burnet, who was governor of U.e Engliflt 
colony in lyao, was either the firft who faw the 
evil, or the firft who,>etitured to ftrike at the root 
of it. He prevailed with.the general alTembly to 
forbid all communication between Albany and Ca- 
nada, , and then obtained the , confent of the Iro- 
quois to build and fortify the factory of Ofwcgo 
at his own expence, on that part of tjfe lake On- 
tario,- by which moft of the favages muft pafs in 
their way to Mont;|«al. In confcquence of thefe 


two operations, the* beavers and other peltries were 
pretty , equally divided between the French and 
Englifh./ Theacceffidtt of Canada cannot but in- 
creaftt- at pre^ntitbe fliare New-York had in the 
trade, as the latterds better lituated for it than the 
country .^h-ich diluted , it, wi th her. 

lF,thife‘;Englifii.€p^,Q^^has gained by the acqui- 
fitioh.;of--'CaniMl,V^f;^*® have loft 

any thtlig^y being'j^.aratTO from New-Jerfey, 
which under 

title of - 
In whjt Europeans 

’ who 

(h= ha'nds was too 

of t‘e weak to be'ijbU.' to ihi'^rotc^^ to them 

iKprefcnt at fo great a diftance, they were obliged, at the 
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end of fixteen years, to furrender to the Dutch, ® 
who united this acquifition to New-Belgia. When ' — v — ' 
the duke of York received the grant of the two 
countries, he feparated them, ^d divided the leaft 
of them, called New-Jfcrfey, betwen two of his 
favourites. *'•, ' * ' '1; , 

Carteret and Berkley, of whom had 

received the eafterhi.' weftera 
part of the provinc^'^folioh^fl^^^yti^ territory 
with no other 

veral fjK"culative|;^flbhs'a1^!^|*g|y:i|o%Hr k 
diftri<5ts of them. at,VioWv,;'pj^^ 
vided and fold. 

midll of thefe- Yubdi^fidnjs j*- became 

divided into two plEciyif^s^^^'CfiCh-fe^ 

governed by thje.hcua='c£'^prf|3j^^'^^ 

TJie exercifeof this iiglit 

venient, as, indeed^ it svfts illv'adi^tiedtd'thefitua- 
tion of a fubje^t, they .gayd -charter to 

the crown in lyoai-aitd'froni' ^ 
provinces becaitie’ o^, part 

of the other Englifijf j^tmi^’w^^^ 
reftion of a 

aflcmbly. ■ ■ 

NEw-jERSEr'ifj6^di|^i^i’’Wi^^fe3'^';^i8l d<?”' 

grees north, laytt»d;i^;ls.-bdyn'^%'-'o^^^ 

New-York,. the 

north by 
the ocean, 
tent of 

laft revolumtt;C^i^|ise<|^ft|||i^^ in- 
habitants, and Dutch, 

who were its firflf apl who were joined 

Vot. V. ' P ' . bv 
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by Ibme Quakers and fonie church of England men, 
j with a greater number of Prclbyterians. The faults 
of government Hopped the progrefs and occafioned 
the indigence of this fmall colony. It might there- 
fore have been expe<51:ed that the tera of liberty 
Ihould have been that of its profperityj but almoft 
all the Europeans who ..went to the New world in 
fearch either of an afylum or riches, preferring 
the milder and mpre fruitful. climates of Carolina 
and Penfylvania, New-Jerfcy could never recover 
from its primitive langu.or. Even at this day, it 
does not contain above fifty thoufand white men, 
united in villages, or difperfed among the planta- 
tions, and twenty thoufand blacks. 

The - poverty of thi^ province not fuffering it 
at firll to open a diredl trade, with thd diftant or 
foreign markets, it began to fell its produdlions 
at Philadelphia, and.eipcciaily atNew-York, with 
which there was an eafy comipunication by rivers. 
It has continued tliis praftice ever fince, and re- 
ceives in excharjge from the two cities fome of the 
produftions of the mother-country, far, how- 
ever, froinbeii^ able to, acquire any articles of 
luxury, it cahnbt .even ^9r4,.to .purchafe all the 
neceflaries of life} feutj^ obUge||;itfelf to manu- 
fafture the greateH^p^rt of 

There is of ebuffe ,yq9r;ylit^ ,^ecie in the 
colony, which is tp tbik??, of paper- 

currency. All ib bills tpgfthPj’ do not amount 
to more than i, 3 ^ 0 ipop; As they arc 

current both in Penfylvai|ia ^d*Nc#-york, which 
do not takepnypf each other’s bills^ they bear an 

• * s$io6zl, JOS, 
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advanced premium above the bills of thefe two 
colonies, by being made ufe of in all the pay- 
ments between them. 

But fo trifling an advantage will never give any 
real importance to New-Jetfey. It is from its 
own bofom, that is, from , the culture of its 
immenfe trafb of deibrt (Country, that it is to 
draw its vigour atwi,' |>fds(|J,erftf; \ As loftg it 
flands in need of interhft^djate agenfi, it will never 
recover from the ftate of” languor into ' which 
it is plunged. This the . colony is thoroughly 
fcnlible of, and all its efforts .are now direded 
to enable it to adt for itfelC* It has even already 
made ibme with fuccefs. As far back as the year 
1751, it found means to fit’ out, at its - own ex- 
pence, thirty-eight veffels bound to EurO|>e, or to 
the fouthern ifles of America, Thele veflels car- 
ried one hundred and lixty-eight thoufand quintals 
of bi feu its, fix thoufand four hundred and twenty- 
four barrels of flour, fevenj^n thoufand nine 
hundred and forty-one buftels' of coftii three hun- 
dred and fourteen barrel! of beef- and pork, 
fourteen hWdred quintals" of hemp; together 
with a pretty large quantity OT haonsi bufter, beer, 
linfeed, bar ifon, and ^raod; fok^bbtldin^^ is 
imagined that this direct 
one third fince that timei ■‘7:; 

This begihhibg' the 

emulation, the indulf.ry'i die 
and the enterprifes of a opjfony, "#^^ 
has not been able- to fuftaiiir the |«ut in trade, 
which its fitUation fecrtied to-piromift it. If there 
arc fome poor and ^blc 'i^tcs that draw their 
. P 2 fubfiftcncc 
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® xvij ^ rubfiftence and fupport from the vicinity of others 
's— — y — ' more rich and more brilliant than thcmfelves, 
there are a far greater number whom fuch a 
neighbourhood entirely cruflies and deftroys. 
Such, perhaps, has" been the fate of New - Jer fey, 
as will appear from the hiftory we are going to 
give of Penfylvania, which, lying too clofe to 
this colony, has fometinnes concealed it with its 
fhadow, fomctimes it with its fplendour, 
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Lngltjh colonies fot^dei in' Pen^hantat i^trginia, 
Maryland^ Carobmf Geotgia^ a*d Piorida. Ge- 
neral refleHtens on dttbefe JktfUemesnts, 

* 

L UTHERA^ISIvi^ whifcftwasd?iftijiedto caufe boor 
a remarkable change in either by its . . 

own influence, or by the e*artpk iegave, had oc- The oja. 
eafiontd a great fermer^in the ttiods of all men; PwryiT. 
when there ajrofe in thc^ roidft of tijo commotions "eorf”* 
It excited, a new religion, which at firft appeared 
much more like a rcbelUoiTgoided by fanaticifm, 
than like a feft. that wW goycntcd by any fixed 
pimciples. In thogenear^ity'of iimovators in 
religion follow a regtthif ct^jpOfedof doc- 

tunes connedled widt <faeii othft^ {tod in the be- 
ginning, at leafti take -Wss tody ^ dcl^thcm- 
fcivcs. The Anabapdftvoh t% edhtwry^ as if 
they had only look)ed'hitocl^Mb^®§>f the word 
of command to a*t!«^li|feed op ^d|Pd of 
rebellion, before 
of doflrlne. It» 
taught, th#j« 

to li^lerted that 

their opiniob tifion ddl as that 

of the primitiite ehofChi ■Chef had not yet 
ever reduced to pjouSScethilsWclc of belief, which 
g ww 
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^'xv was the only one that furnifhed a pretence for their 
reparation. The fpint of fedition prevented them 
fiom paying a proper attention to the fthifmatic 
tenets on winch their divifion was founded. To 
fhake off the tyrannical yoke of church and ftate, 
was their law and their faith. To enhft in the 
armies of the Lajrfi to join with the faithful, who 
were to wield the f^ord oTGideOn* this was then 
device, their motive, and their fignai for rallv- 
ng. 

It was not till after they had carried fire and 
Jword into a great part df Germany, that the ana- 
b iptifts thought at laft of marking and cementing 
their confederacy by ibme vifibie fign of union. 
Having been united at firll: by mfpiration to raife 
a body of trodps* in 1^25 thcy%erc united to 
compofe a religious code, and tht following wcie 
the tenets they adttpted. 

In the mixed fyftern of intolerance and mildnefs 
by which they are guided, the anabaptift church, 
being the only onolniwiuch the pure word of God 
is taught^ deitlief cte feor ou^it to communicate 
with any other. 

Ttf* fpirit of liOfd blowings wherefoever it 
lifteth, the pewr^r of |irc4<;h|fig j%inot limited to 
one order of dt'e is ^penfed to all. 

Every one diemft of p^phecy. 

'Evsrv tommu- 

ftity)Qf^MhkgswhMcpp|h«M^ia^^ fpi- 
rit of c^r|Miiidtf^4ias ^gchcrated, and 

is for that m 

'JfjAGlSTRA^i* 
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Magistrates arc ufelefs in a fociety of the B tt o k 
truly faithful. A chriftian never has occafion for 
any ; nor is a chriftian allowed to be one himfelf. 

Christians are not permitted to take up arms 
even in their own defence, much Icfs is it lawful 
for them to cnlift as foldicrs in mercenary armies. 

Both law-fuits and oaths are forbidden the dif- 
ciples of Chrift, who has commanded them to let 
their yea, be yea, and their nay, nay. 

The baptifm of infant? Is an invention of the 
devil and the pope. The validity of baptifm 
depends upon the voluntary confect of the adults, 
who alone are able to receive it with a conftiouf- 
nefs of the engagement they take upon them- 
feivcs. 

Such was in its origin the.religious fyftem of the 
Anabaptifts. Though it appears founded on cha- 
nty and mildnefs, yet it produced nothing but vi- 
olence and iniquity. Tiie chimerical idea of an 
equality of ftatijons, is the mod dangerous one that 
can be adopted in a civilized fociety. To preach 
this fyftem to the people, is not to put them in 
nund of their rights j it is leading them on to af- 
faflination and plunder'. It is letting domeftic ani- 
mals loofe, andtransforming th^n into wild beafts. 

The rulers of the people mpft be more enlighten- 
ed, or theda^ by Wh1,ch t^ jure governed 
be foftenedf Bqt .there Is in m foefe thing in 
nature as a the fyf- 

tem of equjtyi-’ EVcn1^fa^ag^'#eihfelve3 are 
not equal when'C^^ they jute into hords. 

They are only fo-whil^they in the woods i 

and then the qpsAn who fofferli the produce of his 
P 4. chacc 
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chacc to be taken from him, is not the equal of 
j him who deprives Iiim of it. Such has been the 
origin of ail focieties. 

A DocTRiNB, the bans of which was the com- 
munity of goods and equality of ranks, was hardly 
calculated to find partifans any where but among 
the poor. The peafimts therefore adopted it with 
the greater enthufiafm, in proportion as the yoke 
from which it delivered them .was more infiipport- 
able. The far greater part, clpecially thole who 
w'ere condemned to flavery, rofe up in arms on 
all fidcsj to fupport a doftrine, which, from being 
valials, made them equal to their lords. The ap- 
prehenfion of feeing one of the firft bands of fo- 
ciety, obedience to the magiftrate, broken, united 
all other fedls againft them, who could not fubfiil 
without fubordination. After, having carried on a 
more obftinate rcfiftance than could have been ex- 
pefted, they yielded at fength to the number of 
their enemies. Their fe<^t, notwithftanding it had 
made its way all over Germany, and into a jurt 
of the north,, was no where prevalent, becaul'e it 
had been eve^, where oppofed and difperfed. It 
w'as but juft tolerated in thofc countries, in which 
the greai;eft latitude .of Opinion .was allowed j and 
there was not any in whfeh it -^as able to fettle 
a church, authpl^eii. bjr thei eivif power. This of 
cou’rfe weak'e;h,ed;itj ap4 from obfeurfry it fell into 
contempt. , having, per- 
haps, . contributed' to\^c of the fed of 

quakers. ■ j ; • 

This humai]i«..ahd pVaceabJe arpfe in Eng- 

land amidft’ tlw. .cbnfuiions of that bloody war, 

which 
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which terminated in a monarch’s being dragged to book 
tlie I'cafl'old by his own lubjefts. The founder of 
it, George Fox, was of the lower clafs of the peo- 
ple ; a man who had been formerly a mechanic, 
but whom a fingulae and contemplative turn of 
mind had induced to. quit his profeffion. In order 
to wer. n himfelf entirely from all earthly affeftions, 
he broke off all connexions with his oWn family » 
and for fear of being tempted to renew them, he 
determined to have no fixed i^abode. ' He often 
wandered alone in ■ the woods,' without any other 
amufement but his bibte. In tiinie he even learned 
to go without thati when he thought he had ac- 
quired from it a degree of infpiration fimilar to 
that of the apoftles and the prophets. 

Hr then began to think of m^ing profelytes, 
in which he found no difficulty in a country where 
the minds of all men were filled and difturbed 
with entluifiaftic notions. He was, therefore, foon 
followed by a multitude of difciplesj. the novelty 
and fingularity of whofe opinions upon incompre- 
henfible fubjecl:s could not fail of «traXing and 
fafeinating all thofe whd were fopa of the mar- 
vellous. ' , ' ^ 

I'liE firft thing by which they caught the eye, 
was the fimplicity of their drefs, in, .which there 
was no gold Of filver lace, no embroidery, laces, 
or ruffles, and from Which, ‘they;,affeXed to banifh 
every thing- Iwas d^^onnccelTary. 

They wobld not fdlSef citltet a ;butfoh in the hat, 
or a plait in the cqkj bfec^fe it was poflible to do 
without them. , ’SUch ah extraordinary contempt 
for eftablilhed modes reiniaded thofe who adopted 
' ■ ' it, 
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it, that it became thcin to be more virtuous tlian 
the reft of men, from whom tliey diftinguilhed 
themfelves by this external modofty. 

A.I-I- outward marks of deference, which the pride 
and tyranny of mankind exaft from thofe who are 
unable to refufe th?m, were difdained by the 
quakers, who difclaimed the names of mafter and 
fervant. They condemnedall dries, as being tokens 
of pride in thofe who claimed them, and as tnean- 
neilj in thofe who beftowed tliem. They did not 
allow to any perfon whatever the appellation of 
eminence or excellence, and fo far they might be 
in the right j but ritey refufed to comply with thofe 
reciprocal demonftrations of refpeft which we call 
politenefs, and in this they ‘were to blame. The 
name of friend, they faid, was not. to be refufed 
by one cJiriftian or citizen to another, but the ce- 
remony of bowing they confidered as ridiculous 
and troublefome. To pull off the hat they held 
to be a want of refpe£t to a man’s felf,'in order to 
Ihew it to others. They carried this idea fo far, 
that even the magiftrates could not compel them to 
any external mark of reverence j but they addrclf- 
ed both them and princes according to the ancient 
majefty of language, in the fecond perfon and in 
the fmgylar number., , . 

The aufterity of- their rnorals etujqbled the fin- 
gularity of their, 'manners, , The. ufe of arms, 
con^dered in every ,a crime to 

them. If it was to attack, It ■^as violating the 
laws of humanity, if to defend one’s fclf, it was 
breaking tfarougli thofe of chriftianity. Univerfal 
peace was the gofpel they had agreed to profefs. 

If 
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If any one fmote a quakcr upon one cheek, he im- 
mediately prefented the other ; if any one afl<ed y — j 

him for his coat, he offered his waiftcoat too. 

Nothing could engage thefe equitable men to de- 
mand more than the lawful price for their work, 
or to take lefs than what they demanded. An oath, 
even before a magiftrate, and in fupport of a 
juft caufe, they deemed to be a profanation of the 
name of God, in any of the wretched difputes that 
arife between weak and poriihable beings. 

The contempt they entertained for the outward 
forms of politeneis in civil life was changed. into 
avcrfion for the ritual and ceremonial parts of re- 
ligion. They looked upon churches merely as the 
oftentatious edifices of pricftcraft, they confulered 
the fabbath as a pernicious and idle inftirution, and 
baptifm and the Lord’s fuppfer as ridiculous fym- 
bols. For this reafon they rejeTed all regular 
orders of clergy. Every one of, the faithful tliey 
imagined received an immediate illumination from , 
the Holy Ghoft, which gave a character far fupe- 
rior to that of the priefthood. . When they were 
aflembled together, die firft .perfon who found 
himlelf infpired arofe, and inajparted the lights he 
had received frdm heaven. :'Even women were of- 
ten favoured with this gift’ of Q)cech, which they 
called the gift? of ■ prophecy j.'..fofnctimes many of 
thefe holy brethren fpak<?:ak^ it^se timci but 
much^ more prevail- 

ed in their, affcmbjiies, ,, v y - ^ -- 

The enthufi;tfm.fi«ccafionedbothby their medi- 
tations and difeoutifes, excited, fuch .a degree of 
fenfibility in the., nervous fyftenfi,. that it threw 

them 
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^ them into convulfions, for which reafon they were 
called quakers. To have cured theie people in 
procefs of time of their folly, nothing more was 
requifite than to turn it into ridicule ; but inllead 
of this, perfccution contributed to make it more 
general. While every other new fed met with 
encouragement, this was- expofed to every kind of 
puniflimeilt ; imprifonments, whippings, pillories, 
mad-houfes, werenone ofthemthottght too terrible' 
for bigots, whofe only crime was that of wanting to 
be virtuous and reafonable over-much. 'The con- 
ftancy with which they bore their fufferings, at firfl- 
excited compaffibn, tuid afterwards admiration for 
them. Even Cromwell, who had been one of 
their moft violent enemies, ‘becaufe they ufed to 
infinuate themfelves into his camps, and dilfuadc 
his foldiers from their profeflionj gave them pub- 
lic marks of his efteem. His policy exerted it- 
fclf in endeavouring to draw them into his party, 
in order to conciliate to himfelf a higher degree of 
refped and confideration j but they either eluded 
his invitations or rejeded them, and he afterwards 
confefled that this ’was the only religion which 
was not to be influenced by bribery. 

Awoiirc the fever^ perfons wl^p caft a tempo- 
rary luflrre on the fed, the qhl / gne Who deferves 
to be remennbered by^pojderky, .is William Penn. 
He was the fqn of , .an- admiral, wlip- had been for- 
tunate enough'td be cquaMj^ttis^^cd by Crom- 
well, and the two Stuart^/’ who hdd the reins of 
government after him.' This able feaman, more 
fupple and mpfe irifintiating than men of his pro- 
fefllon ufually arc, had made fcvcral confiderable' 

advances 
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advances to government in the different expedi- 
tions in which he had been engaged. The mil- 
fortunes of the times liad not admitted of the re- 
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payment of thefe loans during his life, and as af- 
fairs were not in a better fituation at his death, it 
was propofcd to his foiij that inflread of money, he 
fliould accept of an immenfe territory in America. 

It was a country, which, though long fince difco- 
vercd and furrounded by Englilh Colonies, had al- 
ways been neglecSted. A , fpirit of benevolence 
made him accept with pleafure this kind of pa- 
trimony, which was ceded, to him- ahiiofl: as a fo- 
vereignty, and he determined to JMal|ei|; thcabodc 
of virtue, and the afylum of the uoifortunatc. 

With this generous deli'gn, towards the end of 
the year i68i, he fet fdl for his.new pofleflions, 
v/hich from that time took the- name of Penfyl- 
vania. All the qualcers were, defirous to follow 
him, in 'order to avoid' thfe petlecittion raifed 
againfl: them by the clergy, o,h account of their 
not complying with the tithes and other ecclefiaf- 
tical fees; but from prudenrial motives he de- 
clined taking over any, ritoffe ; than, two thou- 
find. ' ' 

Hrs arrival in theNew'wpfld was fignUked by tr^.o^^ what 
an aft of equity, which made his perfon and prin- Pfnryiv,. 
ciples equally, beloved, , Nbt diorpdgiily fatisfied "oundel 
with the right given him to -his .extenfeve terri- 
tory, by the granp he had f^ciyed-df it the 
Pritifh miniftiy, he .dctefmined to o'''" 

property by purchaiing it of the natives. The 
price he gave to the favages is not known; but 
though fome people apeufe them of ftupidity for 
T confenting 
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K o o K cc;nil'!ifinQ; to part v-'ith what they itevt-r outrlic to 
« — nave ahenateu iijwn any terms; yet IVnn is not 
lefs entitled to the glory of having given an ex- 
ample of moderation and juflice in America, which 
was never thought of before by tlic Europeans. 
He made himfelf as much as pofTible a legal pof- 
i'clfor of the territory, and by the ufe he made of 
it Ibpplicd any deliciency there might be in the 
validity of his title. The Americans entertained 
as great an alFeifliioft for his colony, as they iiad 
conceived an averfion for all tnofe which h.id been 
founded in their neighbourhood without their con- 

fent. Froittthat time there arofe a mutual conh- 
♦ 

dence between the two people, founded ujjon 
good faith, which nothing has ever been able to 
Hiake. ' . . 

Pje.n’n’s humanity cbuld not be confined to r'l-c 
i'avagcs only, it e5ttended itfclf to all thofe w!io 
wore defirous. of living under his laws. Senfiblc 
that t!;c happinefs of the people depended upon 
the nature of tlie legiflation, he founded his upon 
thofe two firil principles of public li>lendour and 
private felicity, liberty and property. The mind 
dwells withpleafure on this part of modern hifto 
i-y, auvl feds feme kind of compenfation for the 
uifguft, horror, or melancholy^ ^hich the whole 
of it, but particularly the account of the Eluro- 
pcan fettlemcnts in America infpires. Hitherto 
we have only feen theffe barbai;iians depopulating 
the country before they took polTellion of it, anci 
laying every thing wafte before they ailfivated. Ic 
is time to obferve the dawnings of rcafon, happi- 
nefs, and humanity rifingfioin among the ruins of 

a hemi- 
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a hcniifphcrc, wliirh ftill reeks with the blood of 
all its people, civilized as well as lavage. 

T’his virtuotis legifiator made toleration the ba- 
fts of his focicty. He admitted every man who 
ackntmledged a Qod to the rights of a citizen, and 
made every chriftian eligible to ftate employments. 

}3iit he left evciy one at liberty to invoke the Su- 
jtreine Being as he thought proper, and neither 
ellabliflied a reigning church in Pcnfylvapia, nor 
exaded contributions for building places of pub- 
lic worlhip, nor cotfipelled any perfons to attend 
them. 

Desirous of immortalizing his name, he veiled 
in his family the right of nominating the chief go- 
vernor of the colony} but he ordained that no 
profits fliould be annexed to his employment, ex- 
cept fuch as were voluntarily granted} and that he 
ilioultl have no authority without the concurrence 
of the deputies of the people. All the citizens 
who had an intereft in the law, by having one in 
the objett of it, were to be eledors and might be 
chofen. To avoid’ as much as poflible every kind 
of corruption, it was ordained that the reprefen- 
tatives fhould be chofen by lufFrages privately 
given. To eftablifli a law, a plurality of voices 
v/as fulficient } but a m^orlty of two-thirds was 
necclfary to fettle a tax. Such a tax as this was 
certainly more like a free gift tlian a fubfidy de- 
manded by government } but was it poflible to 
grant lefs indulgences to men who were come fo 
far in fearch of peace? 

Such was the opinwn of that real philofbpher 
Penn. He gave a thoufand acres to all thofe who 

5 could 
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could afford to pay 430 livrcs* for them. Every 
one who could not, obtained for liimfelf, his wife, 
each of his children above fixteen years old, and 
each of his fervants, fifty acres of land, for the an- 
nual quit-rent of onefol ten deniers and a halff, 
per acre. 

To fix thefe properties for ever, he cflabliflied 
tribunals to maintain the laws made for the pie- 
fervation of property. But it is not protecting tlie 
property of lands to make thofe who are in j''of- 
felfion of thempurchafe the dfecrce of jufticc that 
fecures them; for in that cafe every individual is 
obliged to parj with fomeof hisproperty, in order to 
fecure the reft; and law, when protracled, exhaufts 
the very treafures it jfhould preferve, and the pro- 
perty it Ihould defend. Left any perfons llmuld 
be found whofe intereft k might be to encourage 
or prolong law-fitits, he forbad under very ftriA 
penalties all thofe who were engaged in the admi- 
niftration of jufticc, to receive any falary or grati- 
fication whatfoeyer. And further, every diftriA 
was obliged to chufe three arbitrators, wliofe bu- 
fmefs it was to endeavour to , prevent, and accom- 
modate any difputes that, might happen, before 
they were carried into a, court of juftice. 

This attention to.preyen-ftlaw-jgLiits fprang from 
the defire of preventing crymes.t All the laws, 
that they might have no .vijces to punifli, were cal- 
culated to put, a ftoj) tb’-. -?ven ‘in, their very 
foufccs, poverty and idjienqs, ' Itw^s enaAcd that 
every child above twelve hyears old, ftiould be 
obliged 'to learn a profcflibn, let his condition be 
* ,19 1 , 15 s. 6d. f About one penny. 

what 
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wliat it woulti. This regulation at the fiime time 
that it fecured the poor man a liibfiitencc, fur- 
nifhed the rich man with a refource againft every 
reverie of fortune, preferved the natural equality 
of mankind, by recalling to every man’s remem- 
Itrance his original deftination, which is that of 
labour, either of the mind or of the body. 

Such primary inftitutions would be neceflarily 
produftive of an excellent legiflationj and ac- 
cordingly the advantages of that eftablilhed by 
Penn, were manifelJfed in the rapid and continued 
profperity of Penfylvania, which, without either 
wars, conquefts, ftrugglcs, or any of thofc revo- 
lutions which attrad the eyes of the vulgar, foon 
excited the admiration of the whole univerfe. Its 


neighbours, notwithftandingtheirfavageftate, were 
foftened by the fweetnefs of its manners, and dif- 
tant nations, notwithftandirig their corruption, 
paid liomage to its virtties. All were delighted to 
fee thofe heroic days of antiquity realized, which 
luiropean manners and laws had long taught every 
one to confidcras entirely fabulous. 

PrNSYLVANiA is defended on the eaft by the 
ocean, on the north by New-York and New-Jer- 
fey, on the fouth by Virginia and Maryland, on 
the weft by the Indians j on all fides by friends, 
and within itfclf by the virtue of its inhabitants. 
Its coafts, which arc at firft very narrow, extend 
.gradually to lao miles, ahd the breadth of it, 
which has no other limits than its population and 
culture, already comprehends 145 miles. The Iky 
of the colony is pure and ferene, and tlie climate 
natunally very wholefome, has been rendered ftill 

Vop. V. more 
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* \ \ 'll t)y cultivation ; the waters equally falu- 

' — ' brious anti clear, always flow upon a bed of rock 

or fand: and the year is tempered by the regular 
return of the fcafons. W infer, which begins in 
tlie month of January, lafts till the end of March. 
As it is ieldoiu accompanied with clouds or fogs, 
the cold is, generally fpeaking, moderate; fome- 
iiii'iCa, however, fharp enough to freeze the largcfl 
rivers in a night’s time. This change, which is 
as fliort as it is fudden, is occafloned by the 
north-weft winds, which blow from the'mountains 
and lakes of Canada. The fpring is uflicred in by 
foft rains and a gentle heat, which increafes gra- 
dually till the end of June. The heats of the 
dog-days would be inl'upportable were it not for 
the refreiliing breezes of the fouth-weft wind; but 
this relief, though pretty conftant, fometimes ex- 
pofes the inhabitants to hurricanes that blowdown 
w'hole forefts, and tear up trees by the roots, efcic- 
ciallyia the neighbourhood of thefea, where they 
art- mofl violent. The three autumnal months 
arc commonly attended with no other inconve- 
nience but that of being too rainy. 

I'noucH the country is unequal, it is not on 
the: account lels fertile. The foil in fomc places 
coiififts of a yellow and bkck land, in others it is 
gravelly and fometimes it is a greyifli afli-colour up- 
on a ftony bottom; generally fpeaking, it is a rich 
earth, particularly between tl^ rivvifets, which inter- 
fetfting it in all direfiaons, contribute more to the 
fertility of the country than navigable rivers would. 

When the Europeans firft carne into the coun- 
t!y, they found nothing but wood for building 
’ • • and 
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anti iron mines. In procefs of time, by cutting 
tlown the trees, and clearing the ground, they 
covered it with innumerable herds, a great variety 
of fruits, plantations of flax and hemp, many kinds 
of vegetables, every fort of grain and efpecially 
rye and maize j which a happy experience, had 
Ihewn to be particularly proper to the climate. 
Cultivation was carried on in all parts with fuch 
vigour and fuccefs as excited the aftonifhment of 
all nations. 

From whence could arife this extraordinary 
piofperity? From that civil and religious liberty 
whicli have attrafled the Swedes, Dutch, French, 
and particularly fome laborious Germans into that 
country. It has been the joint work of Quakers, 
Anabaptills, members of the church of England, 
Mcthodifl:s,‘Prelbyterians, Moravians, Lutherans, 
and Catholics. 

Among the numerous fefls which abound in ■ 
this country, a very diftinguilhed one is that of 
the Dumplers. It was founded by a German, 
who, weary of the world, retired to an agreeable 
folitucle within fifty miles of Philailelphia, in order 
to be more at liberty to give himfelf up to con- 
templation. Curiofity brought fevcral of his coun- 
trymen to vifit his retreat, and by degrees his 
pious, fimple, and peaceable manners induced 
them to fettle near him^ and they all formed a 
little colony which they called Euphrates, in allu- 
fion to the Hebrews, who ufed to fin^ pfalms on 
the borders*of that river. 

This little city forms a triangle, the outfidesof 
which are bordered with mulberry and apple-trees, 
0^2 planted 
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planted witli regularity. In the middle of the 
^ town is a verv larQ-c orchard, and between the or- 
chard and thefe ranges of trees are houfes, built 
of wood, three flories high, where every Dumpier 
is left to enjoy the pleafures of his meditations 
without difturbance. Thefe contemplative men 
do not amount to above five hundred in all; their 
territory is about 250 acres in extent, the boon - 
daries of wltich are marked by a river, a piece of 
ftagnated water, and a mountain covered with 
trees. 

'Fhe melt and women live in feparate quarters 
of the city^ They never fee each other but at 
places of worfhip, nor are there any aflemblies of 
any kind but for public bufinels. Their life is 
fpent in labour, prayer, and fleep. Twice every 
day and night they are called forth from their 
cells to attend divine fervicc. Like the Metho- 
difts and Quakers, every individual among them 
has the right of preaching when he thinks himfelf 
infpired. The favourite fubjefts on which* they 
difeourfe in their afiemblies, are humility, tem- 
perance, chafiity, and the other chrillian virtues. 
They never violate that day of repofc, which all 
orders of men, whether idle or laborious, much 
delight in. They admit a hell and a paradife; 
but rejeft the eternity of future puniihments. 
They abhor the doctrine of original fin as an im- 
pious blafphemy, and irt general every tenet that 
is fevere to' man appears to- them injurious to the 
divinity. As they do not allow merit to any but 
voluntary works, they only adminifter baptifm to 
the adult. At the fame time they think baptifm 

fo 
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fo effentially neccHary to falvation, that they im.i- ^ 

gine the fouls of chrillians in another world are 
employed in converting thofe who have not died 
under the law of the gofpel. 

Still more difinterelled 'than the Quakers 
they never allow themfelvcs' any law-fuits. One 
may cheat, rob and abufe them without ever be- 
ing expofed to any retaliation, or even any com- 
plaint from them. Religion has the fame efFcft on 
them that philofophy had' upon the Stoics j it 
makes them infenfible to every kind of infult. 

Nothing ’can be plainer than their drefs. Ta 
winter, it is a long white gown, from whence 
there hangs a hood, which ferves inftead of a hat, 
a coarfe fliirt, thick flroes, and very wide breeches. 

The only difference in fummer, is, that linen is 
iifed inflead of woollen. The women are dreiTcd 
much like the men, excejit that they have no 
breeches. 

Their common food co,nfifl;.s wholly of vege- 
tables, not becaufe it is unlawful to eat any other, 
but becaufe that kind of abftinence is looked upon 
as more conformable -tpi the fpirit of chriftianity 
which has an avcrfion for blood. Each individual 
follows with cheerfulnefs the branch of bufinefs al- 
lotted to him. The produce of all their labours is 
depofited in a common fktek, in order ro fupply 
the necefllties, of every one. XJ’is union of in- 
duftry has not Only eftablilhed agriculturci manu- 
faftures, and all: the arts nceelTary fbr the fupport 
of this little foeiety,. but Jiadi alfO fupplied for the 
purpofes of exchange, fuperftuitjes proportioned 
to the degtee of its population^ 

. Qv3 
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Though the two fexcs livcfeparate at Euphra- 

< — > icSj the Duiiiplers do not on that account foolilh- 

ly renounce marriinony : but tliofe who find theni- 
felves difpofecl to it-Jeave the uity, and form an 
eftablhhnicnt in the country, which is fnpported 
«t the public expence. They repay this by the 
produce of their labours, which is all throV/n into 
the public treafin'y, and their children are font to 
be educated in the mother-country. Witiiout this 
wife privilege the Dumplers would be no better 
than monks, and in proce6 of time would become 
cither favages or .libertines. 

The moll edifying, and at the fame time the 
moll extraordinary circumftance, is the harmony 
that fubfifts betv/een all the fe(5ts eftablillied in 
Penfylvania, notwithftanding the dilferenceof their 
religious opinions. Though 'not a!l of the fame 
chirrch, they all love and cherifn one another as 
children of the fame father. They have always 
continued to live like brethren, becaufe they had 
the liberty of thinking as men. To this delight- 
ful harmony mull be attributed mote particularly 
the rapid progrefs of thdcolotiyi 

At the beginning of the year 1766 its popula- 
tion amounted to r 50 ,Qbq ■white people. The 
number rriuft have been cOi.filerably increafed 
fince that period, having doubled every fifteen 
years, according to 'Mr./Ffanklih’s calculations. 
There were thirty thobi^nd ‘blacks-, in the pro- 
vin^^who though they: met iidth iefs ill-ulage 
in -province than iii the others, were ftili ex'- 
CtJ^ngly tfnhappyi A circtftrfftaneie, -however not 
^afily believed is, that the fubjeftion-of the ne- 

. groes 
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groes has not corrupted the monils of their ntaf- 
tersj their manners are ftill pure, and even ati- 
ftere, in Pcnlylvania. Is this fingiilar advantage 
to be aferibed to the climate, the laws, the reli- 
gion, the emulation conflantly fubfifting between 
the diderent fedls, or to fome otlier particular 
caiife? Let the reader tletermine this queflion. 

The Penfylvanians are in general well ntade, 
and their women of an agreeable figure. As they 
fooner become mothers than in Europe, they fooner 
ceafe breeding. If the heat of the climate feems 
on tlie one hand to haften the operations of na- 
ture, its inconftancy weakens them on t!ie other. 
There is no place where the temperature of the 
fky is more uncertain, for it fometimes changes 
live or fix times in the fame d<tv. 

As however thefe varieties neither have any dan- 
gerous influence upon the vegetables, nor deflroy 
the harvcfl.s, there is a conflant plenty, and an 
univerfal appearance of eafe. The oecononiy which 
is fo particularly attended to in Penfyivania, does 
not prevent both fexes from being well-clothcti ; 
and their food is ftill preferable in its kind to their 
clothing. The families, .whpfe circumftanccs are 
the Icaft eafy, have all of them bread, meat, cy- 
der, beer, and rum. A veiy great number are able 
to afford to driiilc conftantly French aijd Spanilli 
wines, punchj^iaid even liquors of a higher price. 
The abufe of, thefe ftrong drinks; is Ids frequent 
than in other places^ but . is not without ex- 
ample. 

Tme pleafing view of this abundance is never 
difturbed by. tlje, melancholy appearance of pover- 

CL+ ty. 
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ty. There are xio poor in all Penlylvania. All 
thole whofe birth or foitune have left them with- 
out refources are fiiitably provided for out of the 
public treafury. Thefpirit of benevolence is car- 
ried Hill further, and is extended even to the molt 
engaj.dng liofpitality. A travell'T is v/clcome to 
flop in any place, without the appreheiifions of 
giving the leaft: uneafy I'enfation, except that of 
regret for his departure. 

'I‘he happinefs of the' colony is not diflurbed 
by the oppreffive burden of taxes. In 1766, they 
did not amount to more than 280,140 livres*. 
Moft of them, even thofe that were defigned to 
repaif the damages of war, were to ceafe in 1722. 
If the peop-le did not experience this alleviation at 
that periotl, it was owing to the irruptions of the 
favages, which had occafioned extraordinary ex- 
pences. This trifling inconvenience would nor 
have been attended to, if Penn’s family could 
have been prevailed upon to contribute to the 
]>\iblic expcnccs, in proportion to the revenue they 
obtain from theprovince: a circurnftancc required 
by the inhabitants, and which in equity they ought 
to have complied with. 

The Fenfylvanians, happy poflTefTors, and peace- 
able tenantsof a country that rHiSly renders them 
twenty or thirty fold for whatever, they lay out 
upon it, are not reftrained by fear from the pro- 
pagation of .their fpccies. ^ Th|re is;,hardly an un- 
married perfon to be met with in the country. 
Marriage , is the more happy and the more reve- 
renced for it 7 the freedom as well as the fanftity 
* * 12,2561. 2s. 6d. 
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of it depends upon the choice of the parties: they 
chufe the lawyer and the prieft rather as witnelleSj ' — v — ' 
than as tire means to cement their engagement. 
Whenever two lovers meet with any oppofition, 
they go off on horfeback together, the man gets 
behind his miftrefs, and in this fituation they pfe- 
fent themfelves before the magiftratc, where the 
girl declares fhe has run away with her lover, and 
that they are come to be married. So folemn an 
avowal cannot be fcjecled, nor has any perfon a ‘ 
right to give them any moleftation. In all other 
cafes, paternal authority is^exceflive. The head 
of a family, whofe affairs arc involved, is allowcil 
to fell his children to his creditors} a punifliment 
one fliould imagine very fufHcient to induce an af~ 
fedionate father to attend to his affairs. An adult 
difeharges in one year’s fervice a debt of 1 20 li- 
vres, 10 fols*: children under twelve years of age 
are obliged to ferve till they are one and twenty, 
in order to pay off 135 livrest- This is an image 
of the old patriarchal manners of the eaft. 

Though there arc feveral villages, and even 
fome cities in the colony, moft of the inhabitants 
may be faid to live feparately, as it were, within 
their families. Every proprietor of land has his 
hpufe in the midft of a larger plantation entirely 
furrounded with quicklet hedges. Of courfe each 
parifh is near twelve or fifteen leagues in circum- 
ference. This diftance of the churches makes the 
ceremonies of religion have little effeft, and ftill 
lefs influence. Chil 4 ren'are not baptifed till a 

• i^l. 18s. 8d, f 1 5I. i8s. id. i. 
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K few months, and fomctiines not till a ytar or. two 
, — ' after their birth. 

All the pomp of religion feems to be referved 
for the laft honours man receives before lie is %ut 
up in the grave for ever. As foon as any perfon 
is* dead in the country, the neareft neighbours 
have notice given tlvem of the day of tJie burial. 
Thefe Ipread it in the habitations next to theirs, 
and within a few hours the news is lhv»s conveyed 
'to a diftance. Every family lends at leaft one 
perfon to attend the funeral. As they come in 
they arc prefented witli punch arid cake. When 
the aflembly is complete, the corpfo is carried to 
the biirying-ground belonging to his fedt, or if 
that fliould- be at too great a diftance, into one of 
the fields belonging to the family. There' is ge- 
nerally a train of four or five hundred perfons on 
I'.orfeback, who obferve a continual filcnce, and 
have all the external appearance fuitable to the 
irielancholy nature of the ceremony. One ftngu- 
lar circumftance is, that the Penfylvanians who are 
the greateft enemies 'to parade' during their lives, • 
feem to forget this charaifter of raodefty at their 
deaths. I'hey are ali defirous that the poor re- 
mains of their fliort lives IhpuM lie attended with 
a funeral pomp proportioned to t^eir rank or for- 
tune. ’ 

* 

It is a general obforvsJCiott, that^lairi and virtu- 
ous people, even thofe thsit 'ail? fevage and poor> 
pay great attention to the'ord^Sriflg of their fune- 
rals. T he reafon ' is> that they look upon thefo 
laft honours as duties of the furvivors, aud the du- 
ties themfelvcs.as.fo many diftindt proofs of that 

principle 
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principle of love, which is very ftrong in private 
families while they are in a ftatc neareft to that of 
nature. It is not the dying man himfelf who exafts 
thefe honours; his parents, his wife, his children 
voluntarily pay then\ to the aflies' of a hulband 
and father that has deferved ;io be lamented. 
Thefe ceremonies have always rn'Ore humerous at-- 
cendants in Imall focieticathaft ih-lirger ones, be- 
caufe though there are feAilies tipdn‘ the 

whole, the «umb’?r of- ihdividojili'thd^e: is liwtrh 
larger, and aH thirties thafCOriaeQJthem with each 
other are muchiftroager. "This kind of intinltate 
union has been the reafijh why Si i^any Iraall na-^ 
tions have overcome largeroii'es; -if drove ‘Xerxes 
and the Petlians dot of Greece,' and it will fome 
time or othdf expel |hc French from -Gorfica. 

But. from whence does'Penfylv'ania get the arti- 
cles neceUary for her own conTumprioft, and in 
what manner does Ihe contrive '^to be abundantly 
furnilhed with them ? With tile flax and hemp 
that is produced athdine,' and the cotton flte pro- 
cures from ‘Soutiv Amerrcay'.'lhe, febricaitcs a great 
quantity of otduiary lirtehs;.- and’; widt the wool 
that comes from Europe IheTnamrfa&ures many 
coarfe doth*. Whatever ber-own itiduftr^-rs ‘nbc 
able to fornilb, flie piirdtsire? with tho produce of 
her territory.- ' Her fliipfs carry over -to the Eng- 
lifh, French, Dutch, .sinS pahifcbSaiicts; bifeuir, 
floor, butter,' fruits, 
fait, meat; cyder,- 'bclsr, 'arrdf;'aei-l fdi^s of wood for 
building. Thecotrefe,.fogaei',ccdree, -bra«d)."> ^nd' 
money received, ih «xcKatijgej .are -fo many mate- 
rials for a frefli commerce with the mother-coun- 
try. 
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BOOK tt-y and with other European nations as well as 
with other colonics. The Azores, Madeira, t!ie 
Canaries, Spain and Portugal, open an advanta- 
geous market for the corn and wood of Penfylva- 
nia, which they purchafe with wine and piaftres. 
The mother-country receives from Penfylv.'niairon, 
flax, leather, furs, linfeed oil, mafts and yaids, 
for which It returns thread, wool, line cloths, tea, 
Irifh and India linens, hardware, and other arti- 
cles of luxury, or neceffity. But as England fells 
a greater quantity of mcrchandiie to the colony 
than flte purchafes from it, fhe may be conficlered 
as agulph in whi«h all the fpecie Penfyivania has 
tlrawn from the other parts of die world is loft. In 
1723, England fent over goods to Penfyivania on- 
ly to the value of 2503000 liyrcs*} at prefent.ftie 
furnifties to the amount of 10,000,000 f- It is 
impoflible that the colonifts flioiild pay fo confi- 
derable a fum, even though they ftiould deprive 
themfelvcs of all the gold they receive from other 
markets; nor will they ever be able to do this, 
while the clearing of their lands requires greater 
expences than the produce will enable them to an- 
fwer. Our colonies, which enjoy almoft exclufive- 
ly fome branches qf trade, ,fuch as rice, tobacco, 
and indigo, muft haye groyrr rfch, ypry rapidly, 
Penfyivania, whofe riches areToundedon.agricul- 
ture and the irtcreafe of her flocks, will acquire 
them more gradually} bqt he:^ profperity will be 
fixed upon a more firm and penpanenf bafis. 

If any. circumftance cfin retard “the prpgrefs of 
the colony, it iriuft. be the irregular manner in 
• io>93.7l- tos* t 
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which the plantations are formed. Penn’s family, book 
wlio are the proprietors of all the lands, grant 
them indifcriminately in all parts, and in as large 
a proportion as they are required, provided they 
are paid fifty crowns* for each hundred acres, and 
that the purchafers agree to give an anijual rent of 
about one folf* The confequence of this is, that 
the province wants that fort of connection which is 
fo neceflary in all eftablifhments, and that the fcat- 
tered inhabitants eafily become the prey of the 
moft infignificant enemy that ventures to attack, 
them. 

There are different ways of clearing the lands 
which are followed in the colony. Sometimes a 
huntiinan will fettle in the midft of a foreft, or 
quite clofe to it. His neareft neighbours affift him 
in cutting down trees, and placing them one above 
another: and this conftitutes a houfe. Around 
this fpot he cultivates, without any affiftance, a 
garden or a field, fufficient to fubfift himfelf and 
his family. ■ 

A FEW years after- the firft labours arc finifhed, 
fome more active or richeC -men arrive from the 
mother-country. They indemnify the huntfman 
for his labour, and agree with the proprietors of 
the provinces fqr fome lands that have not yet 
been paid for. They build monc commodious 
habitations, and, clear a greater extent of terri- 
tory. . 

At length fome Germans, who. come into the- 
New world from inclination, or are driven into it 
byperfecution. Complete theft; ftttlements that arc 
61 . ns^ 3d, f Aboiu one halfpenny. 

as 
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as ycc unfiniflicd. The firil and fecond order of 
planters remove into otlier parts, -witlt a more con- 
fider.rble flock for carrying on agriculture than 
they had at firil. 

The annual exports' of Penfylvania may be va- 
lued at i^>ooo tons. It receives four hundred 
fliips, and fits out about an equal number. They 
all in general come mto Philadelphia, -w'hich is the 
capital, from they are allb difpatciied. 

This famous city^ whbfb very nainc recalls eve- 
ry humane ‘feeling, is fituaced at the conflux of 
the Delaware and the Schuylkill, about 120 
miles from the fea. Penn, who deftined it for the 
metropolis of a great empire, defigned it to be one 
' mile in breadth and two in length between the 
riversj but its popuiatiem has proved infufficient 
to cover this extent of grotmd. Hitherto the 
banks of the Delaware are only built upon j but 
without giving up the ideas of the legiflator, or 
deviating from his plan. Thefe precautions are 
highly proper. Philadelphia mufl become the moft 
coQfiderable* city of Afherica, becaufe the colony 
mufl: neceffarilV- improve greatly, and its pro- 
duifltons muft pafs through the harbour of the 
capital before they- afrive at rhe fe'a. 

T HE ftrects of Philadelphi' 4 , .v|[icb- are all regu- 
lar, are in general fifty feet broad j the two princi- 
pal ones are a hundred. On. each ^de of them there 
are foot-paths dcfetided' by placed at diffe- 
rent diftances. Thchotile^i, each of which has its 
garden and orchanl, afo. commonly twa (lories 
high, and are built either of brick’, or of a kind 
of foft ftone, which grows hard by being expofed 

to 
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to the air. Till very lately the walls had but lit- 
tle thickitefs, bccaufe they were only intended to 
fu[)port a covering of a very light kind of wood. 
Since the difeovery of flate quarries, the walls 
have acquired a folidity proportioned to the weight 
of tlie new roofs. The prefent buildings have re- 
ceiv'ed an additional decoration from a kind of 
marble of different colours, which is found about 
a mile out of the town. Of this^ tables, chimney- 
pieces, and other houfehold furniture are made j 
bcTides which it is beconae a pretty confiderablc 
article of commerce with the greateft part of 
America. 

These vabiabk materials could not have been 
found in common in the houles, unlefs they hail 
been laviihed in the churches. Every left has its 
own church, andlbme-of tliem have feyeral,^ But 
there are a pretty cpnfiderable number of citizens, 
who have neither churches, priefts, nor any pub- 
lic form of worlhip, and who are dill happy, hu- 
mane, and virtuous. 

Twe town-houfc is a building held in as much 
veneration, though not fo much frequented as the 
churches. It is conftruftSd with the greatell 
magnificence. There the legiftators of the colony 
aifcmble every year, and more frequently if ne- 
ceffary, to fettle every thing; relative to .public bu- 
finefs. AH rruttters debated in this aflembly are 
fubmitted CO the authority Of the nation*, and are 
difeufled by its ntptefeneatives. Next to the town- 
houfe is a .moft elegant library, formed in 1742 
under the cairo of the learned Dr. Franklin, and 
eonfifting of riiCibeft Englifo, French, and Latin 
‘ 2. authors. 
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*^xviir*^ antliors. It is only 0])cn to the on Sa nr- 

»»— V — ' days. The founders have irct aeeels. to it the 
whole year. Others pay a trilh: for the loa <.i 
the hooks, and a forfeit if titey are not reur ad 
at a Hated rime. This little fund, which is ' 
ftanlly accumulating, is appropriated to thr !:■ 
creafeof the library, to which have been lou ly 
added, in order to make it more ufeful, fomc lo i- 
thematical and philofophical inftruinents, with a 
very tine cabinet of natural hillory. 

The college, which is intended to prepare the 
mind for the attainment of ^11 the fciences, was 
founded in 1749* At firft, it only initiated the 
youth in the Belles Letttes. In 1.764, aciafsof 
medicine w^s cftablUhed of 

^veiy kind, and will in- 

creafe,^ in proportion' at idieilOTtis,' which are be- 
come their patrimony, Ihall yield a greater pro- 
duce. If ever defpotifm, fuperftition, or v/ar 
Ihould plunge Europe again into that ftate of bar- 
barifm out of which philofbphy and the arts have 
extricated it, the iacred fire will be kept alive in 
Philadelphia, and come from thence to enlighten 
the world. 

J'his city is amply fupplied with eveTy alTiftance 
human nature can require, and with all the re- 
fources induftry can make ufe of. Its keys, the 
principal of which is two hundred feet wide, pre- 
fent a fuite of convenient warehoufes and docks 
ingenioufly contrived for Ihip-building. Ships of 
five hundred tons may land there without any dif- 
ficulty, except in times of frofi. There is taken 
on board the merchandife which has either been 
2 brouglit 
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Jjroaglii by the rivers Schuylkill and Delaware, or 
r art ied along i ettcr roads than are to be met with 
in moll parts of Europe. Police has made a 
grc.ucT progrels in thispartof the New. world, than 
ainu ng the moil ancient nations of the Old. 

1 r is impofnble to determine prccifely the popu- 
lation of Philadelphia, as thp bills of mortality are 
not kept with any exaftnefs, and ^there are feveral 
feds who «lo not ehriften, their cluldren. It ap- 
]>cars a fa6l, however, that jn 1766 it contained 
20,000 inhabittwit^y, j^emJjfUre em- 

ployed in thefjdeoflbej^ri^i^onsofilie^olony, 
and in 


■iyeljr: 



abroad, theiif, 
in 

ti7'whei^'^*| 


aand the 

other cities pf Peo]^^y^%i^;;&ladfjeiy.c^en The 
whole country is ' equity wlth^t 'difcace. This 
is a neceffary coftfeqtienPC;©^ therptwiples of the 
Quakci-s, who luiye.ai^ya^i#*!ttii^ 
pal influence ia, tfite 'puhUC'dcriEl^jr^^^ 
they do, not forth 

habitants pI the ctdqwy.;^- Thpfe fe<Jlar«s, cannot 
be too favour^, pH^count,cHf^^ 

defty, prob!ty>loy«o^lahthtii:,aa4^P^^ Qne 


2 a % 

book. 

XVLll. 


It may, 

ders of & fecurity 

which prOto^, pfte' Pitjzojaf anot^, : they 
VoL. vr y ■ ^ 'it ' " ' . * Ihould 
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® Ihoiild iilfo have eflablilheJ that political fecurity, 

' — V — ' which protefts one Hate from the encroachments 
of another. The authority which hath been exerted 
to maintain peace and good order at homej feems 
to have done nothing if it has not prevented inva- 
fion from abroad. To pretend that the colony 
would never have anj^ enemies, was to fuppofe the 
world peopled with C^iakers. It was encouraging 
the ftrong to fall upon the weak, leaving the lamb 
to the mercy of the.wolfi andfubmittingthev/hole 
country to the opprefljve yoke of the firft tyrant 
who Ihould think proper to fubdue it. 

But on the other hand, how fhall we reconcile 
the ftriitnefs of the gofpel maxims by which the 
Quakers are literally governed, with thofe military 
preparations either oflenfive or defenfive, which 
maintain a continual ftate of war between all chrif- 
tiannations. Befi.des,.whatcouldtheFrenchor Spa- 
niards do, if they were to enter Penfylvania fword 
in hand ? Unlefs t.h?y. maflacred in the fpace of a 
night or a clay’s tinie, all the inhabitants of that 
fortunate regioi), they, would not be able totally to 
extirpate the -race, of , thofe mild and charitable 
men. Violence has its boundaries in its very ex- 
cefs ; it is^epnfumed andvcxtinguiftied, as the fire 
in the aflics that feed it.. . But virtue, when guided 
by humanity, j^nd, by the Ipiwt 'of benevolence, is 
revived as the tree under the edge of the prun- 
ing knife. .Xh^ aftgbitidus Hajidin need of num- 
bers to execute theif'ian^uipSiyprojefts: But the 
Quaker, who good £nan,‘w^nts only a brother 
frofti whoiTl he may receive, or to vfhom he may 
give afliftance. Let then the warlike nations, let 
* ■ people 
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people who are either flaves or tyrants, go into 
Peni'ylvania j there they will find all avenues open 
to them, all property at their difpofal j not a fin- 
gle ioldier, but numbers of merchants and far- 
mers. But if thefc inhabitants are tormented, re- 
ftrained or opprefled, they will fly, and leave their 
lands uncultivated, their manilfaiilurei deftroyed, 
and their warehdufes empty. They will cultivate, 
and fpread populatfon in fome hew laiidj they 
will go round the world, and’ perifli ih their pro- 
grefs, rather than turn their arms agairift their pur- 
fuers, or fubmrt to bear’ the yoke. Their ene- 
mies will have only gained the hatred of rhankind, 
and tltc execration of pofterky.’ , 

It is upon this view of things' and on this fore- 
fight, that the Penfylvanians found the opinion of 
their future fecurity. At prefent they have nothing 
to fear from the country that lies behind them, fince 
the French have loft Canada j and the flanks of 
the colony are fufficiently defended by the Eng- 
lilh fetrleinents. Befidcs, as they do not perceive 
that the moft warlike ftates are the mdft perma- 
nent ; that miftruft, which is'evfer upon its guard, 
makes men reft with greater tranquillity j or that 
there can be any fatisfatftioh in the pofleflion of any 
thing that is kept with fuch apprehenfionsj they en- 
joy theprefentmoment, without any concern for the 
future. Perhaps too, they may thinlc themfclyes fe- 
cured by thofe Veryprecaxitfo^s tlijit are taken in 
the colonies that ’ftirfound them. One of the bar- 
riers or bulwarks thAt preierves Penfylvania from a 
maritime invafion to which it is expofed, is Vir- 
ginia. ■' 

R a V1R01.VW, 
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Virginia, wliich was intended to denote all 
' — V — ' that extenfive fpace which the Engli-fli propofed to 
occupy in the continent of North* America, is at 
prefent confined within much narrower limits. It 
ccnnnt. now Comprehends only that countiy, which is 
boundetl to the noith by Maryland } to the foiith 
by Carolina; to Ac wefl: by the Apalachian 
mountains, and to the eaft by the ocean. This 
trad is two hundred^ and forty miles, in lengtli, 
and two hundred, in breadth. 

■The Englifh landcd,at Virgin-ia in i6o6i and 
tlrcir firft rcttkmcni was James'^Town. Unfortu- 
nately, the objed that firft prefented itfelf to tliem 
was a rivulet, which, iflliing from a fand-bank, 
carried along with it a quantity of talc, which 
glittered at -the, bottom qf a, clear and running 
water. In an when gold and filver mines 
were the only objefts of mens refearches, this def- 
picable fobflance was immediately taken for 
fdver. The firft and only employment of the new 
eolonifts was to colled it^ and the Ulufion was 
carried fo far, that two fhips which arrived Acre 
with neceffarifcs were fent home fo fully freighted 
with thefe imaginary; riches, that there fcarce re- 
mained. any fborp for a few ful's.. As long as Ae 
infatuation lafted, .the eolonifts.-'^, tfdained to em- 
ploy themfelyes in-. qlwmg the. fo that a 
dreadful famiiK faft'thcqq|^^encc of this 
. fodiilh pride. alive out 

of .fiy^ hundred that; Oiut^/rrojn Thefe 

few,' halving oily a ^ynigiit’s prewifion left, were 
upon tlfe pbint ;Neiy|b»ndIand, 

when 
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when Lord Delaware arrived, there with three Clips, ® 0,0 

a frefli colony, and fupplies of all kinds. w v-l/ 

History has deferibed this nobleman to us as 
a man whofe genius raifed him above^ the common 
prejudices of the times. His difi}j£creft€dnef!5 was 
equal to his knowledge, la ;aji:j^:eptmg the go- 
vernment of the Colony, 'is'hioh Was itV in- 
fancy, he had no motivi^,but ii^li- 

nation a virtuous mind 

cure the efteem of 

reward of that generoCtiyidijtt’^^tigsicl^lfrm 
to the fervice of the, public^' he ap- 

peared, the knowlddge of his charf^ procured 
him univcrfal relpe^. He cfirfl 'endeavoured to 
reconcile thewretch.cd colonUb jbf.tt^r fatal coun- 
try, to comfort th«^ in thi^if f^Sei^s^,^ to make 
them hope for a Ipecdy concliihbri'of jdicml Af- 
ter this, joining the firmneJa of aii enlightened 
magillrate to the tenderneifs of a good father, he 
taught them how to direct tl^lr.'laboars to an ufe- 
fill end. Unfortunately foe the reviving cofony,- 
Delaware’s declining "health ' fpop obliged him to 
return to Europe} but ht nei^f loii 
favourite colonifts, flor,eyei? faiT^(i' to make ufe of 
.all his credit andinterelfcat.eOnrilofopjpOrtthem. 

The colony, however, but 'li^e pr^r^s, a 

circumftance that attiibnt^d to the ^iir^ilon 
of exclufive priV^ejg^ , ex- 

crcifcdthem\^^lff5W64^’^^^|^i%3^irft"« 
acceflion to. Vir- 

ginia was bilker ISC' . of the 
crown, which, ida&td ho, 'tiiatt; a 'rent of 
’..R-j’;' '\___liyres. 
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**xvni*^ livresj 5 fols*, upon every hundred acres that were 
s— y— cultivated. 

Till this time the colonies had known no true 
enjoyment of property. Every individual wan- 
dered where chance direfted him, or fixed himfelf 
in the place he liked beft, without confulting any 
titles or agreements. At length boundaries were 
afeertained, and thofe who had been fi) long wan- 
derers, now become citizens, had determined li- 
mits to their plantations. The eftablifliment of 
this firft law of fociety changed the appearance of 
every thing. New buildings arofe on every fide, 
and were fiirrounded by frefh plantations. This 
activity drew great numbers of enterprifing men 
over to Virginia, who came either in fcarch of for- 
tune, or of liberty, which is the only compenfa- 
tion for the want of it. The memorable troubles 
that produced a change in the conftitution of Eng- 
land added to thefe a multitude of Royalifts, who 
went there with a refolution to wait with Berkley, 
the governor of the colony, who was alfo attached . 
to king Charles, the fate of that deferted mo- 
narch. Berkley ftill continued to protccl them, 
even- after the king’s death ; but fome of the in- 
habitants either, brought over or bribed, and lup- 
ported by the appearance of a pajvcrful fleet, de- 
livered Up the colony to the Protedor. If the 
governor was cotupellcd to -follow the ftream 
againft his will; ' he was, > at kart,' among thofe 
whom Qiarles had honopred with polls of con- 
fidence. a“nd rank, the laft who fubmitted to 
Cromwell, and the firft who ftiook off his yoke. 

* Aboiit 2 ». 


This 
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This brave man was fmking under the opprefllon ® 
of the times, when the voice of the people re- 
called him to the place which his fuccelTor’s death 
had left vacant i but far from yielding to thefe 
flattering folicitations, he declared that he never 
would ferve any but the legitimate heirs of the 
dethroned monarch. Such an example of magna- 
nimity, at a time when there were no hopes of the 
reftoration of the royal family, made fuch an im- 
preflion upon the minds of the people, that 
Charles the Second was proclaimed in Virginia be- 
fore he had been proclaimed in JEngland* 

The colony did not, however, receive all the 
benefit from fuch a ftep that might naturally have 
been expe(3tcd from it. While t,he court, on one 
hand, granted to rapacious men of family exorbi- 
tant privileges, which ablbrbed the property of 
feveral obfeure colonifts j- the parliament, on the 
other, laid exceflive taxes upon both the exports 
from, and imports to, Virginia. This double op- 
prelTion flopped all the refources, anddifpelled all 
the hopes, of the colony i and to complete its mif- 
fortunes, the favages, who had never, been fufli- 
ciently attended to, took that opportunity to re- 
new their incurlions, witli a fpirit and uniformity 
of defign, that had never 5^t been known. 

Such a complication of misfortunes drove the 
Virginians to delpair. - Berkley, who btui lb long 
been their idol, was accufed of wanting; fortitude 
to refift the oppreflions of the mother-country, 
and activity to repel the irruptions of the favages. 

The eyes of all were immediately fixed upon Ba- 
con, a young, officer, full of vivacity, clot^uence, 

K 4 and 
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” xvni.*^ intrepidity, of an infimiating dlfpofition, and 
-V— ^ an agreeable perfon. They chole him for their 
general jn an irregular and tuntiiltuotis manner. 
Though his military fuccefJes might have juftified 
this prepoflellion of the licentious moltitutle, yet 
this circumftance did , not prcYeat the governor 
from declaring Bacon a ttaitor to- hfe country. A 
fentence fo fevere, and which Was 3 l-''imed, de- 
termined Bacon to aflbmc a poWcf by-force,' Which 
he had exercifed peaceably and Withobt oppbfition 
for fix months. His death put a ftop to all his 
projedls. The ipalecontents, difunited by the 
death of their chief, and ihtimidated by the troops 
which were corning from Europe, were induced 
to fuc for pardon,-' which - was readily granted 
tlrem. The rebellib'n,, therefore, was attended 
with no bad confequejticcs. Mercy infured obe- 
dience j and fince. this remarkable crifis the hif- 
tory of Virginia has been confined to t'he account 
of its plantations. 

nient'of This great eftablifliment Was governed at the 

Virginia, [jy- p^ffons placcd- at .the of it by the 

company. Virginia , afterwards ecrga:ged the at- 
tention of the mother-couttti^ which in 1620 
gave it . a regular form of governspaent, compofed 
of a chief, a council,' an4 depbeiei from, each coun- 
ty; to whofe united care due ihtefcfts of the pro- 
vince were'Commktc^/:725itfri^,^^‘j^ council and 
reprefentatives ■ of th«Xpeopie-^i®d to meet in the 
fame room, as they did in ^oott^rtd< ■ But in 1689, 
they divided, and had each chtfir fopatate chamber, 
in imitation of the parliament of England. This 
QuftQrn has been continued cv^f fince, 

T«5 
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The governor, who is always appointed by the B . 
king, and for an unlimited period, has the foie 
difpofai of tlie regular troops, the mifisia, and of 
aii military employments, as well as the power of 
approving or rgefting; whatever laws are propofed 
by the general alKmbly., BeM'esl thisj with* the 
concurrence of the council,- he leaves 

very little power ift oth«^:rt?aftii^; h^ either 
prorogue or th»><fctnd' of parlia- 

ment : he chufes alhtfte magiBrates, and-41 the 
colleftors of; the revenue j i«.aIieQ#£es ehe-unoe- 
ciipied lands in.amahnerfuitabile to the eftablilh- 
ed forms, and dilpofes of 'the public- treafure; So 
many prerogatives;' whith leS^ .to ufurpation-, ren- 
der government more arbitrary at Virginia, than 
it is in the more northern cpio^iesf they frequent- 
ly open the door to'opprcffiph, \ ! 

The council is. ctmqjofed of . 12 members, 
created either by letters patent, or particular 
order from the king. When there hstjppen to be 
Id's than nine in the coUpt^V' ^Ttemor chufes 
three out of the, prihci^’IMsbitam^ 'to compb^ 
the number. Thcy'fofmai^i^n^', of upper houfe, 
and are at the fame time the adminillra- 

tion, and to counteraft ’tyianhy,- .l^ey have alfo 
the power of rejefting all psflied iii the lower 
houfe. The falaries. of the body amount to 
montore than 7,875 ;> ■'. 

ViRoiKiA is divided each of 

which fends, two deputies. Jartvei-town^ and thd 
college hav^ eadh of ^thetiri ^paratcly die right of 
paming onci fi> that they amount in. all to 5a. 

* 3841. JOS. i6d. f. 

<1 Every 
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® Every inhabitant poITefled of a freehoid, except 

t - ^ * ■ only women and minors, has the right of eledting, 
and being eledtcd. Though there is no time fixed 
by law for holding the general afifembly, it com- 
monly meets either once a year, or once in every 
two years 5 and the meeting is very feldom de- 
ferred till three. The advantage arifing from 
meeting fo frequently is fecured by the precau- 
tion of granting fupplies only for a fhorc rime. 
All adls pafTed in the two houfes muft be fent over 
to the fovereign for his fandlionj but till that is 
received they are always in force, when they have 
been approved by the governor. 

The public revenues of Virginia are colledted 
from different fources, and appropriated in dif- 
ferent manners. The tax of 2 livres, 5 fols*, 
upon every quintal of tobacco j that of 16 livres, 
T7 fols, and 6 deniersf per ton, which every vef- 
fel, laden or unladen, is obliged to pay at its re- 
turn from a voyage j that of 11 livres, 5 folsj, a 
head, exacted from all paffengers, (laves as well as 
freemen, upon their arrival in the colony; the 
penalties and forfeitures appointed by different 
acts of the province; the duty upon both the 
lands and perfonal eftates of tliofc who leave no 
legitimate heir; thefe different articles, which 
together amount to 70,000 livres §, are to be em- 
ployed in the current expences of the colony, ac- 
cording to the direftion of% the ^governor and the 
council. The general afiembly has no further 
concern in this bufmefs than to audit the accounts. 

^ IS. lid. i, t 14s. 9d* 

t 9s, lOd. § 3,0621. 105 . 
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This affcmbly, however, has referved to itfelf ^ 

the foie difpofition of the funds raifed for extraor- 
dinary fervices. Thcfe arife from a duty of en- 
trance upon ftrong liquors, from one of 22 Jivres, 

I o fols *, upon every flave, and one of 1 6 livres, 

17 folsfj upon every fervant, not an Englilhman, 
that enters the colony. A revenue of this nature 
niuft be extremely variable, but in general it is 
pretty confidcrable, and has been ufually well ad- 
ininiftered. 

Besides tliefe taxes, which are paid in money, 
llierc are others paid in kind. There arc a fort of 
a triple poll-tax on the article of tob;icco, winch 
the white women only are exempted from. The 
firftis raifed by order of the general aflcmbly, for 
the purpofe of paying tlie expences of its meeting, 
for that of the militia, and for fome other national 
exigencies. The fecond, which is called provin- 
cial, is impofed, by the juftices of the peace in 
each county for its particular ufes. The third is 
parochial, raifed by the chief perlbns of the com- 
munity, upon every thing that has more or iefs 
connexion with the eftablifbed form of worfhip. 

Justice was at firft admihiftcred with that kind 
of difintereftedncfs, which was itfelf the fecurity 
for tlie equity obferved in it. One fingle court 
had the cognizance of all caufes, and ufed to de- 
cide them in a few days, leaving only an appeal 
to the general alTembly, which was not Icfs expe- 
ditious in terminating them. So laudable a fyftem 
did not continue long. In 1692 all the ftatutes 
and formalities- of the mother-country were 
* 191. 8d. About 14*. gd. 

adopted. 
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adopted, and ail the chicanery of it was intro, 
chiced along with them. Since that time every 
county has its diftinft tribunal, compofed of a 
llieriff, hi^ under -officers, and juries. From dicfe 
courts all caul'es arc carried to the council, where 
the srovernof prefidrs; who has the power of de- 
termining finally in all litigations where the juo- 
perty in queltion does not exceed 6,7^0 livres'^'. 
if tlie films contended for are more coniiderable, 
tl'.e conteft may be referred to the king. In ail 
criminal matters, the council pronounces without 
appeal, not that the life of a citi'aen is of lefs con- 
fcquence than his property, but becaufe the appli- 
cation of the law is much eafier in crimhnl, than 
in civil cafes. The governor has the right of 
pardoning in all cafes but thofeof wilfid murder 
anti high treafon, and even in thefe he may 
fiiipenJ the execution of the fentence, till he 
knows the king’s pkafure. 

With refpeft to religion, the inhabitants at 
firft profeffed that of the church of England, la 
1642 the general aflembly even pulfed a decree, 
which indiredly excluded all thofe who were not 
of this communion from the province The ne- 
ceffity of peopling the- country foon ocfafioned the 
repeal of this, law,, which was ■ other of a hierar- 
chical. tlian of religious nature! A toleration 
granted fo latCy aod f.vitieptly with reludance, 
produced no miate«W. eftc£fe. Only five non-con- 
forro^ churches wefi? added vo the colony, one of 
■which coiififted of Prefljyteriansj tluee of Qua- 
kers, and one of Frfejich refugees. ; 

f V^boat 29s 1. 
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The mother-church has 39 p.irillies; Every ^ 
parifli chuffs its iihxiifter, who muft, however, be <. y 
approved of by the governor before he takes pof- 
ieUion. In fome parifties he is paid in land, and 
furnilhed with all the necdTary inftruments for cul- 
tivating iti in others, his falary.is 1 6,000 pounds 
weight of tobacco. Befides this, he receives either 
5 livres, 12 fols, 6 deniers*, . or fifty .pounds of 
tobacco for every manriagfij and ^^5 livresf, or 
four hundred pounds of tpbacco for every funeral 
fermon, which he is obliged to raidte over die 
avf of every free mao. With all tlrefe advan- 
tages, rnofl of the clergy , are not contented, be- 
caulc they may be deprived of their benefices by 
tiiofe who conferred them. 

At firfi: the colony was inhabited only by laen ; 
foon after they grew dtfirous of fliaring the Iweets 
of their fituation with female conf^anions. They 
gave at firlt 2,250 livres J for every young per- 
ion that was brought them, from whom they re- 
quired no other dowry than a certificate of their 
prudence and virtue. When the falabrity and 
fertility of the climate were afcert^Dfisd, whole fa- 
milies,, and even fome of refpeftable condition, 
went over to fettle, in Virginia. In time they in- 
crealcd to fuch a degree, that fo early as the year 
1703 there were 66,606 white people in the co- 
lony. If fince that time they have not increafed 
above a fixtb, it imift be ajtiribtrted' to a pretty 
confiderable emigration occafioned by die arrival 
of the blacks. . 

• About !(.«. m 4. t d. » 9 ». 44.T. 
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B o f> K 1 ‘h£se (Lives were firfl: brought into Virginia by 

, -I a Dutch fhip in 1621. Their nunibei ’ was not 

coufi'Jerable at firil, but the incrcaCe of this 
inhuman traffic has been fo confidcrable iince the 


Maryland 
is detached 
from Vir- 
ginia. 


beginning of this century, that there are at prefent 
110,000 negroes jn the colony; which occafions 
a double lofs to mankind, firft by exhaxifting the 
population of Africa, and fecondly by preventing 
that of the Europeans in America. 

Virginia has neither fortified places nor re- 
gular troops: they would be ufelefs in a province, 
which from its fituatiori and the nature of its pro- 
duftions, is protedled both from foreign invafions, 
and the incurfiohsof the favages wandering about 
this vaft continent, who have long been too weak 
to attack it. The militia, which is compofed of 
all the free-men from fixteento fixty years of age, 
is fufficient to keep the (laves in order. Every 
country reviews, all its troops once, and the fepa- 
raie companies three or four times a year. Upon 
the leaft alanti given in any particular part of the 
country, all the forces In it march. If they are 
out more than two days,' they receive pay; if not, 
it is reckoned a part of their ftated fervice. Such 
is the government- of Virginia, apd fuch is very 
nearly that of Maryland; whirh,"^ after having 
been included in this colony, was leparated from 
it for reafons, which rnuft be explained. 

Charles the, fifft, far from having any aver- 
fion for the catholics, had fon.e reafon to proted 
from the zeal, which, in hopes of being to- 
Iremed, they Had Ihewn for his intereft. But 
„whcn the accufation of being favourable to po- 

pery 
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pery had alienated the minds of the people from 
that weak prince, whofe chief aim was to eftablilh 
a defpotic government, he was obliged to give the 
catholics up to the rigour of the laws enaded 
againft them by Henry the eighth. Thefe cir- 
cumftances induced lord Baltimore to feek an afy- 
lum in Virginia, where he might be indulged in a 
liberty of confcience. As he found there no to- 
leration for an excluiive fyftem of faith, wliich 
was itfelf intolcrant,.Jie formed the defign of a 
new fettlement in that uninhabited part of the 
countrv’, which lay between the river of Potow- 
mack and Penfylvania. -His death, which hap- 
pened foon after he had obtained powers from the 
crown for peopling this land, put a ftop to the 
projedfor that time, but it was refumed from the 
fame religious motives by . his Ion, This young 
nobleman left England in the year 1633, with 
two hundred Roman catholics, moft of them of 
good families. The education they had received, 
the caufe of religion for which they left their coun- 
try, and tlie fortune which their leader promifed 
them, prevented thofe dif^prbances which are but 
too common in infant fetrlements. . The neigh- 
bouring favages, won by mildnels and acls of be- 
neficence, concurred with eagernefs to alTift the 
new colonifts, in forming their fettlement. With 
this unexpeflcd help, thefe fortunate pcribns, at- 
tached to each other by the principles of re- 
ligion, and diredled by the prudent councils of 
their chief, applied thcmfelvcs unanimoully to 
every kind of ufeful labour: the view of the peace 
and happinefs they enjoyed, invited among them 

a num- 
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BOOK a number of men who were either perlccuted foi" 
xvin, , . . . *■ . . 

the fame religion, or for different opinions. 

The catholics of Maryland gave up at length 
the intolerant principles, of which they themfelves 
had been the vidims, after having firft fet the ex- 
ample of them, and opened the doors of their co- 
lony to all feds of what religious principles foever. 
Baltimore alfo granted the moft extenfive civil li- 
berty to every Arranger who chofe fo purchafe 
lands in his new colony, the government of which 
was modelled upon that , of the mother-coun- 
try. 

These wife precautions, however, did not fe- 
cure the governor, at the time of the fubverfion 
of the monarchy, from lofing ail the rights and 
conceffions that he iiad obtained. Deprived of 
his pofleffions by. Crohiiwel}, he , was reftored to 
them by Clurles the Secbndj after which they 
w'ere again difputed with him. Though he was 
perfedly clear from any reproach of mal-admi- 
niftrarion ; and though he was extretnely zealous 
for the Tramontane, dodrincs, and much attached 
to the intcrefc . of the ^u^tsj yet he had the 
mortificatbn of finaiing.the legality trf his charter 
attacked under the arbitrary , feign of James II. 
and of .being . obliged to an adioa 

at law for the jurifdidiqn, of a.i|>rovm which 
had been ceded to hidi by wecrowfii and which 
he himfelf whofe 

mwfortune it a|w^y.s, 
his friends froto his foes, and who had alfo tlie 
ridiculous pride to think that regal authority was 
fufficient tojuiWfy eyiay^of violcncej waspre- 
paring 
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paring a fecond time to deprive Baltimore, of 
what had been given him by the two kings, his ' — v — 
father and his brother; when he was himfelf re- 
moved from the throne, which he was fo unfit to 
fall. The fuccclTor of this weak delpotic prince 
terminated this contelf, which had arifen before 
his acceffion to the crown, in a' manner worthy of 
his politital charafter. He left the Baltimores in 
polTenion of their revenues, but deprWed them of 
their authority, which, how^vef; they alfo reco- 
vered upon becoming members of the church of 
Ejighmd. 

I'he province is at prefent divided into eleven 
counties, and inhabited by 40,000 white men and 
60,000 blacks. It is governed by a chief, wl)o is 
named by the proprietor, and by a pouncil and 
two deputies chofcn in each co;unty. The go- 
vernor, like the king in the other colonies, has a 
negative voice in all afls propofed by the aliembly, 
that is to fay, the right of rejeding them. 

If Maryland were re-united to Virginia, as their vi-giri., 
common intereft feems b require, no diflTerence 
could be found bi^twcen the.tWo fcttlements. 

. ■ . , . Jbine pro- 

They are fituated between Pehfylvania and Caro- cuttiun*. 
lina, and occupy the great fpac^- that extends 
from the fea to the Apalachian rnoiintains. The 
air, which is damp hri, the 'coaft,' becomeSiighri 
pure and fubtle, as ypiif approach 'tbf ni^,pljtains. 

The fpring and autumn; mOntha ebel- 

lent temperature, in fubmeV the^'-^ jfobe days 
exceflively hot, and in winbr fbrtie 'extremely 
cold ; but neither of thefe cxcdfiRts lafts aboVe a 
week at a time. The mofl;,^i'fagreeable circum- 
Vot. V. S • ftance 
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ftanre in the climate is the abundance of naufeous 
infects that are found there. 

’All the domcftic animals multiply prodigi- 
oufly; and all forts of fruits, trees and vegetables 
fucceed there extremely well. It produces the 
befl corn in all America. The foil, which is rich, 
and fertile in the low lands, is always good, even 
in thofe places where it becomes fandyj more ir- 
regular than it is defcribcd by fome travellers, 
but tolerably level till you come near the moun- 
tains. 

From thefe mountains an incredible number of 
rivers flow, moft of which are feparated only by 
an interval of five or fix miles. Befides the ferti- 
lity which thefe waters impart to the country they 
pafs through, they alfo make it infinitely more 
convenient for trade than any other part of the 
New world, by facilitating the communications. 

Most of thefe rivers afford a very extenfivc in- 
land navigation for merchant Ihips, and fome of 
them for men of war. One may go near two hun- 
dred miles up the Potowmack, above eighty up 
the James, the York, and theRapahannock, and 
upon the other rivers to a diftance that varies ac- 
cording as the catarafts are more or lefs difiant 
from their mouths. All navigable canals, 
formed by nature, meet in the bay of Chefapeak, 
which has from feven to nilne fathom water both at 
its entrance and iif its whoje ^tent. It reaches 
above two hundred miles into the country, and is 
about twelve miles in its mean breadth. Though 
it is full of fmall iflands, moft of them covered 
with wood, it is by no means dangerous, and fo 
5 large 
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large that all the fhips in the univerfc might ride 
there with eafe. 

So uncommon an advantage has prevented the 
formation of any large towns in the two colonies, and 
accordingly the inhabitants who were certain that 
the ihips would come up to their warehoufes, and 
that they might embark their commodities with- 
out going from their own houles* have difperfed 
themfclves upon the borders of the feveral ri- 
vers. In this fituation, they found all the plea- 
fures of rural life, united to all the affluence 
that is brought into cities by trade j they found 
the fircility of extending Cultivation in a country 
that had no bounds, together with every afliftance 
v/hich the fertilization of the lands receive from 
commerce. But the mother-country fuffered a 
double inconvenience from this diJperfion of the 
colonills} firft, bccaufe her failors, being obliged 
f 0 collect their cargoes from thefe fcattcred habita- 
tions were longer abfent j and fecondiy, becaufe 
their Ihips were expofed to injury from thofc dan- 
gerous infefts, which , in the months of June and 
July infeft all the rivers of this diftant region. 
The miniftry has therefore ncgleftcd no means of 
engaging the colonifts to eilablilh ftaples for the 
reception of their commbditics. The conftraint 
of the laws has riot . had more i^cQ: than perfua- 
lion. At length, a few years ago,, forts were or- 
dered to be built^^hO'entranoe of every river, to 
protect the loading and unloadingof, the fhips. If 
this projeft had not failed in the execution from 
the want of a fufficient fund) it is probable thr.c 
the inhabitants would have gathered togedier by* 
S 3 degrees 
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degrees in the vicinity of tiieic fortivllcs. But ic 
may ftill be a quetlion whether this circumitance 
would not have proved fatal to population; and 
whether agriculture might not have loft as much 
as commerce would have gained by it. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that tliere are 
but two towns at prelent of any kjnd of note in 
the two colonics. Even thofe which are the feat 
of government are of no great importance. Wil- 
liamlburg, the capital of Virginia, and Annajjo- 
lis, that of Maryland, the firftrifen upon the ruins 
of James town, the other upon thofe of St. Ma- 
ry, are neither of them fuperior to one of our 
common villages. 

As in all human atfairs, every good is attended 
with Ibme kind of evil, fo it^has happened that tlie 
multiplicity of habitations, at the fame time that it 
prevented the cities from becoming populous, has 
alfo prevented any artifts or manufaflurers from 
being formed in either of the provinces. With all 
the materials necelfary to fupply them witli molf 
of their wants, and even with fevcral of their con- 
veniences, they are Itili obliged to import from 
Europe theit cloths, linens, hats, hardware, and 
even furniture of the moll ordinary kind. 

Thess numerous and genera’ ekpences have 
exhaulled the inhabitants i befides which they have 
vied with each other in dilplayihg every kind of 
^ luxury before all the EngJilh merchants, who viftt 
their plantations from motives of commercial in- 
tcrell. By thefe means, they have run fo much 
in debt with the mother-country, that many of 
' them have been obliged to fell their lands ; or, in 

order 
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order ftil! to keep poirelTion oftficin, to mortgage 

tlicm at an ulurious intercft of eight or nine ^lT y — j 

cent. 

It will be no eafy matter for the two provinces' 
ev'er to emerge from this defperate Hare. Their 
jliijiping does not amount to above a thoufand 
tons, and all the com, cattle and planks they fend 
to the .Caribbee iflands} all hemp, flax, leather, 
peltry and walnut-tree or cedar- wood they fiiip for 
I'Airope does not bring them a return of mote 
than a million oflivres*. The only refource they 
have left is tobacco. 

d'oBACco is a fharp cauflric, and even poifonous 
plant, which has been formerly of great repute, 
and is ftill ufed in medicine. Every one is ac- 
quainted with the general confumption of it, by 
chewing, fmoking, or taking IhufF. It was dif- 
covereddn the year 1520 by the Spaniards, who 
found it firft in the Jucatan, a large peninfula in 
the gulph of ivfexico, from whence it was carried 
into the neighbouring iflands. Soon after, the ufe 
of it became a.rriatter of difpute among the learn- 
ed, which the ignorant alfo took a part in ; and 
thus tobacco acquired' fome reputation. By de- 
grees fafliion and cuftom have greatly extended 
its confumption in all parts of the known world. 

It is atprefent cultivated with more or lefs fuccefs 
in Europe, Alla, Africa, and leveral parts ol 
America. ■ • , ' 

The fterri of this plant is fttaight, hairy, and 
vifeous j its leaves are thick, flabby, and of a pale 
green colour. They are larger at the bottom than 

•'43,750!. 
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at the fummttof the plant. It requires a binding 
' — ir— ' foil, but rich, even and deep, and not too much 
expofed to inundations. A virgin foifis very fit 
for this vegetable, which requires a great deal of 
fnoifture, 

T HI feeds of the tobacco are fown upon beds. 
When it has grown to the height of two inches, 
and has got, at leaft, half a dozen leasees, it is 
gently pulled up in damp weather, and traniplan’^- 
cd with great care into a well-prepared foil, where 
the plants are placed at the diftance of three feet 
from each other. When they are put into the 
ground with thele precautions, their leaves do not 
fufFcr the leaft injury; and all their vigour is re- 
newed in four and twenty hours, 

The cultivation of tobacco requires continual 
attention. The wqeds which grow round it mull 
be plucked up; the head of it muft be* cut off 
when it is two feet and a half frotnfthc ground, to 
prevent it from growing too high; it muft be 
ftripped of all fproupng fuckers ; the leaves which 
grow too near the bottom of the ftem , thpfe that are 
in the leaft inclined tp decay, apd thofe which the 
infcifts have touched, muft all be picked off, and 
their number reduced to eight or teii at moft. One 
induftrious man is able tp take care of two thou- 
fand five hundred pl^ts, which ought to yield one 
thoufahd weight of tqbacco, ’ |t is left about four 
months in the ground. As it .idfances to matu- 
rity, the pleafaiit and lively green colour of its 
leaves is changed into a darker hue; the leaves are 
• ahq ^uryedjj the 1? ept of them grow? ftronger, and 

extends 
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extends to a greater dillance. The plant is then 

ripe, and muft be cut. . ^ ' j 

The plants, when colleded, are kid in heaps 
upon the kine ground that produced them, where 
they ase left to exfude only for one night. The 
next day they are laid up in' warehoufes condrud- 
cd in Inch a manner, that the air may have free 
accefs to them on all Tides. ^lere they are left fe- 
parately fufpended as long a time as is neceffary to 
,diy them properly. They are then fpread upon • 
hurdles, and well covered pver, where tliey fer- 
ment for a week or two. . At laft they arc ftrip- 
ped of their leaves, wltich are either put into bar- 
rels, or made up into rolls. The other methods 
of preparing the plantj which vary according to 
the different taftes of the feveral nations that ufe 
it, have nothing to do with its cultivation. 

Of all the countries in which tobacco has been 
planted, there is none where it has anfwered fo 
well as in Maryland and Virginia. As it was the 
only occupation of the firft planters, they often 
cultivated much more thah they could find a fale 
for. They were then' obliged to flop the growth 
of the plantations in Virginia, and to burn a cer- 
tain number of plants in every habitation through- 
out Maryland. But in ptocefi of time the ufe of 
this herb became lb gcnet&l, that they have been 
obliged to increafe the, .number both of thfe whites 
and blacks wild were effi^yed in '^rejiaring ir. 

At prefent each b^' the pfbvidtes funiilKes nearly 
an equal quantity. That of Vir^'nia, which is 
the^ildeft, the mbft petfumed, and the deareft } 
is confumed in En^knd and in the foutherri parts 

S 4 of 
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of Europe. That of Maryland is fitter for the 
northern climates on account of its cheapnefs. and 
even its coarfenefs, which makes it adapted to lefs 
delicate organs. 

As navigation has not yet made the fame pro- 
grefs in thefe provinces, as in the reft of North- 
America, the tobaqco is commonly tranfported in 
the fhi])s of the mother-country. Tlioy are very 
often three, four, and even fix months in com- 
pleting their cargo. This delay arifes from feve-* 
ral very evident caufc. Firft, as there are no ma- 
gazines or general receptacles for the tobacco, it 
is neceflary to procure it from the fevcral planta- 
tions- Secondly, few planters are able to load a 
whole Flip if they would, and if they were, they 
would not chufe to venture theirwholc capital upon 
one bottom. In Ihort, as the price of the freiglit is 
fixed, and is always the fame, whether the arti- 
cles are ready for embarkation or not, the planters 
wait till they are prefled by the captains thcmfelves 
to haften the exportation. For thefe reafons vef- 
lels only of a moderate flze are generally employed 
upon this fervice. The larger they are, the lon- 
ger time they would be detained in America. 

ViRoiNTiA always pays forty-fivjf livres* freight 
for every barrel of tobacco, and Maryland only 39 
livres, 5 fols, 6 deniersf. This difference is 
owing to, the lefs value of the mercliandife, and 
to the great expedition made in'doading it. The 
F.nglifti merchant lofes. by the carriage, but he 
finds his account in the commiflions. As he is al- 
ways employed in all the fales and purchafes iflade 

* }1. 19s. 4d. |. til. 14s. 5d. •, 

for 
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for the colonifts, he is amply compcnfated for his book 

xvni 

Ioffes and Iiis trouble, by an allowance of live per ^ ^ ’ j 

cent, upon thelc cominiffions. 

This tiade employs two hundred and'fifty fliips, 
wliich make up in all 30,000 tons. They take in 
a hundred thoufand barrels of tobacco from the two 
colonies, which, at the rate of eight hundred pounds 
a barrel, make eighty millions of pounds v/eight. 

That part of the commodity that grows between 
Y ork and James rivers, and in fome other places 
is extremely dear ; but the whole taken upon an 
average fells only for four fols, three deniers*, . a 
pound in England, whi'’h makes in all 16,125,000 
livresf. Befides the advantage England experi- 
ences in exchanging its manufaftures to the amount 
of this fum, it gains .another By the re-exporta- 
tion of four-fifths of the tobacco. This alone is 
an objeft of 10,125,000 livres:]:, befides what is 
to be reckoned for freight and commiffionj^ 

The cufiom-houfe duties are ftill a more con- 
fulcrable objecl to government. There is a tax of 
1 1 fols, 10 deniers and a half||, upon every pound 
of tobacco that enters the kingdom ; this, fsppof- 
ing the whole eighty millipns of pounds imported 
to remain in it, would bring the ftate 47,499,997 
livres, 10 fols^ i but as four-fifths are re-export- 
ed, and all the duties are remitted upon that por- 
tion, the public revenue gains only 19,000,000 
livres, 2 fols, 7 deniers§. Experience teaches that 
a third of this muft be deducted on account of 
the allowance made to the merchant who pays 
♦Notad. •1738,2811.5s. 144.2,963,1.158. 

ll^aboutCd. f 2,078,1241. 175.91 § 831,2501. os. id. J 
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rcp.ciy money, inftead of avail in" himfelf of eigh- 
teen montits credit whicli he has a right to take, 
and on account of the I'muggling that is carried on 
in the fmall ports as well as in the large ones. 
7 'his dedutfion will amount to 6,333,351 livres, 
1 8 fols, 6 deniers'*, and ' there will coul'cquently 
remain for government no more than 12,666,715 
livres, 17 fols, 6 deniersf. 

Notwithstanding thefe laft abides, V'irginia 
and Maryland are much more advantageous to 
(ircat Britain than the other northern colonies, 
more fo even than Carolina. 

Carolina extends three hundred miles along 
the coail, and two hundred miles in the country, 
as far as the Apalachian mountains. It was dii'eo- 
vered by the Sp;ftiiards, foon after tlie firft expe- 
ditions in the New world j but as they found no 
gold tliere to fatisfy their avarice, they paid no at - 
tentio|f to it. Admiral Coligny, with more pru- 
dence and ability, opened an afylum there to the 
induftry of the Frendi proteftants; but the fanati- 
cifm that purfued them foon deftroyed all their 
hopes*, which were totally loft in the murder of 
that juft, humane, and enlightened man. Some 
Engiiih fucceeded them towards the end of the 
1 6th century : who, by an unaccountable caprice, 
were induced to abandon this fertile region, in or- 
der to go and cultivate a more ungrateful land, in 
a lefs agreeable clinlate. > 

There was not a fingle European remaining in 
Carolina, When the Lords Berkeley, Clarendon, 
Albemarle, Craven, aiid Alhley j Sir George Car- 
« 377,084!. 2s. nd. J. t 554,1681. 165. 46. 
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tcrot, Sir William Berkeley, ancisir VV’^illiam Colle- 
ton ol)ta'n('<l from CliarlesII. in 1663, a grant of 
tiiat fine country. The plan of government for this 
new colony was drawn up by the famous Locke. 
A piiilofophcr, who was a friend to mankind, and 
to that moderation and jullice which ought to be 
the rule of their adions, could not find better 
means to oppofe the prevalence of fanaticifin, than 
by an unlimited toleration in matters of religion ; 
but not daring openly to attack the prejudices of 
his time, which were as much the efied of the 
virtues as of the crimes of the age, he endeavour- 
ed, at leaft, to reconcile them, if poffible, with- a 
principle of reafon and humanity. The wild in- 
habitants of America, faid he, have notidea of a 
revelation j it would, therefore, be the height of 
extravagance to make them fuffer for their igno- 
rance. The different feds of chrilbians, wJio might 
come to people the colony, would, without doubt, 
exped a liberty of confcience there, which priefts 
and princes refufe titera in Europe : nor Ihould 
Jews or Pagans be rejeded on account of a blind- 
nefs, which lenity and perfuafion might contribute 
to remove. Such was Mr. iLocke’s reafoning wifli 
men prejudiced and influenced by opinions, which 
no one had hitherto taken the liberty to call in 
queftion. Pifgufted witli the troubles and misfor- 
tunes which the different fyilems of.religion had 
given birth to in Europe, they readily acquiefeed 
in the arguments be propofed to them. They 
admitted toleration in the fame manner as intole- 
rance is received, without examining into the me- 
rits qf it. The only reftfidipn laid upon this fav- 
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3n'\ ■[)nnci}'Ie was, that c/ciy perfuii, chiioting the 
j.'iorcT’tion of that Icttkmcnr, riioiild at tite age of 
fevciiteen rcgiller himfelf in Ibuic uarticiilar com- 
niunion. 

Tmk Knglifn philofophcr was not fo favourable 
to civil liberty. Whether it were, that tliofc', who 
had fixed upon him to trace out a plan of govern- 
ment, had reftniined his views, as will be the cafe 
of every w’riter, who employs his pen tor great 
men, or minifters ; or whether IjOcke,‘being more 
ofa metaphyfician than a ftatefman, purfued pfii- 
lofophy only in thofe trafts which had been opened 
by DcTcartes and Leibnitz j it is certain t'lat tlie 
fante man, who had difiipated and deftroyed to 
many errors in his theory concerning the origin of 
i'.ieas, made but very feeble and uncertain ad- 
vances in the path of legiflation. The author of 
a w ork, the permanency of whicli will render the 
glory of the French nation immortal, tven wlicn 
tyranny fhall have broken all the fprings, and all 
the monuments of the gcnhis and merit of a people 
elleemed by the whole world for fo many amiable 
and brilliant qualities; even Montcfquieu himfelf 
did not perceit'c that he,was making men for go- 
’V rnments, inftead of making governments for 

The code of Carolina, by a fingularity not to 
he accounted for in an Englifhman and a philo- 
ibphcr, gave to the eight proprigtors, who found- 
ed the fcttlement, and to their heirs, not only all 
the rights ofa monarch, buclikewife all tlie powers 
of Icgiflation. 

Tua 
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Thh court, which was compofcd of this fove- 
reign body, and was called, the Palatine Court, 
was invelled witli the right of nominating to all 
employments and dignities, and even with that of 
conferring nobility j but with new and unprece- 
dented titles. For inftance, they were to create, 
in each county, two Cacigues, each of whom was 
to be polTcfied of twenty-four thoufand acres of 
land; and <a Landgrave, who was to have four- 
fcore tlioufand. The perfons, on whom thefe ho- 
nours Ihould be bellowed, were to compofe the 
upper houfe; and their pofleflions were made un- 
alienable; a circumllance totally inconlillcnt with 
good policy. They had only the right of farming 
or letting out a third part of them at the molt for 
the term of three lives. 

The lower houfe was compofed of the deputies 
from the fevoral counties and towns. The num- 
ber of this reprefentative body was tobe increafed 
iii proportion as the colony grew more populous. 
No tenant was to pay more than one livre, two 
Ibis and 6 deniers*, per acre;' and even this rent 
was redeemable. All the inhabitants, however,, 
both Haves and freemen, were under an obligation 
to take up arms upon the firft order they Ihould 
receive from the Palatine Court. 

It was not long before the defefts of a conftitu- 
tion, in which the powers of the ftate were fo un- 
equally divided, began to be difeefned. The 
proprietary lords, influenced by defpotic prin- 
ciples, ufed every endeavour to eftablilli an arbi- 
trary government. On the other hand, the colo- 
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nilh, who were not ignorant of t’le general rights 
of mankind, exerted ihernfelvcs with equal zeal 
to avoid fervitude. From this ftrugglc of oppo- 
fite interefts arofe an inevitable confufion, which 
put a itop to every ufeful exertion of induftry. The 
whole province, diftraftcd with quarrels, dilfen- 
tions and tumults, was rendered incapable of ma- 
king any progrefs, though great improvements 
hatl been expetfled from the peculiar advaiitagcs of 
its fituation. 

Nor were thefe evils fufficient to call for a rc- 
drefs, which was only to arife from the excefs to 
which they were carried. Granville, Who, as the 
oldeft of the proprietors, was in 1705 foie go- 
vernor of the colony, formed the refolution of 
obliging all the non-conformifts, who were two- 
thirds of the people, to embrace the forms of wor- 
Ihip ellablifhed in England, This aft of violence, 
though difavowed, and rejefted by the mother- 
country, inflamed the minds of the people. In 
1720, while this animofity was ftill fubfifting, the 
province was attacked by feveral bands of favages, 
.driven to delpair by a continued courfc of the 
moft atrocious infolence and injufticc. Thefe un- 
fortunate wretches were all conquered and all put 
to the fword: but the courage rnd vigour, which 
this war revived in the breaftsof the colonifts, 
was the prelude to the fall of their opprelTors. 
Thofe tyrants having refuf^ tOj,contribute to the 
expences of an expedition, the immediate benefits 
of which they claimed to themfcives, were all, 
excepting Carteret, who ftill preferved one-eighth 
of the country, ftrippedin 1728 of their preroga- 
tives. 
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lives, winch they had only made an ill ufe of. 

They received however 540,000 livres* by way ' — 
of compenfation. From this time, the crown rc- 
fnmed the government, and in order to give the 
colony a foretafte of its moderation, gave it the 
fame conftiturion as the reft. It was likcwife di- 
vided into two feparate governments, under the 
names of North and South Carolina, ii\ order to 
facilitate the adminiftration of it. It is from this 
happy period, that the profpefity of this great 
province is to be dated. 

There is not, perhaps, throughout the New ciimatr 
world a climate tc),be compared with that of Ca- ZlKT 
rolina. The two feafons of the year, which, for 
the moft part, only moderate the exceffes of the 
two others, are here delightful. The heats of the 
fummer are not excefllvei and the cold of the 
winter is only felt in the mornings and evenings. 

The fogs, which are always common upon a coaft 
of any length, are difperfed before the middle of 
the day. But on the other hand, here, as well as 
in almoft every other part of America, the inha- 
bitants are fubjeft to fuch fudden and violent 
changes of weather, as oblige them to oblcrvc a 
regularity in their diet and clothing, which would 
be unnecelTary in a more fettled climate. Another 
inconvenience, peculiar to this traft of the north- 
ern continent, is that of being expofed to hurri- 
canes; but thfefe are lefs frequent and lefs violent 
than in the iDands. 

A vast, meIahcholy> and unifornt plain ex- ^ 
tends from the fea-Ihore fourfeore or a hundred 
* 33,625!. 
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miles within land. From this diflancc, tlie coun- 
try beginning to rife, affords a more pleafing 
profpeit, a purer and drier air. This part, .be- 
fore the arrival of the EngliOi, was covered witli 
one immenfe forefl, reaching as far as the Apala- 
chian mountains. It confifted of large trees grow- 
ing as nature had call them, without order or 
delign, at unequal diftanccs, and not encumbered 
with underwood; bywhich means more land could 
be cleared here in a week, than in feveral moj.ths 
among us. 

Thk foil of Carolina is very various. On the 
coaft and near the mouths of the rivers, wliich 
fall into the fea, it is either covered with ufeleis 
and unhealthy morafles,. or compofed of a pale, 
light, fandy earth, which produces nothing. In 
one part it is barren to an extreme; in another, 
among the numberlefs 'ftreams that divide the 
country, it is excefilvely fruitful. At a diflance 
from the coafts, there are found fometimes large 
waftes of white fand, which produce nothing but 
opines; in Other places there are lands, where the 
oak and the walnut-tree announce fertility. Thcfe 
alternatives and variations are not obfervable in 
the inland parts; and the country every where is 
agreeable and rich. 

Admirably adapted as thefe'Kpots are for the 
purpofes of agriculture, the province does - not 
want others equally favourable for the. breeding of 
cattle, Thoufands of hornet, cattle are bred here, 
which go out in the morning without a herdfman 
to feed in the wootlfl, and return home at night of 
their own accord. Their hogs, which are fuf- 

fered 
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fercdto fatten thcmfelves in the fame manner, arc 
Hill more numerous and much better in rheir kimi. ' — ■, — 
But mutton degenerates Iiere both in ncfli and 
vool. For this rcafbn, it is lefs common. 

In 17 the whole colony confilted of no more 
than four thoufand white' people, and thirty-two 
thuiifaiul blacks. Its exports to other parts of 
America and to Europe did not exceed 4,950,000 
livres*. Since that time it hath acquired a de- 
gree of fplcndour, which it owes entirely to the 
enjoyment of liberty. 

South-Carolina, though it hath fucceeded in 
elluhlilhing a confiderable barter trade with the 
lavages, hath gained a inanufadlure of linens by 
means of the French refugees, and invented a new 
kind of lliifF by mixing the filk it produces with 
its wool; yet its progrefs is principally to be at- 
tributed to the produce of rice and indigo. 

The firft of thefe articles was brought there by 
accident. A fiiip, on its return from India; ran , 
aground on this coaH. It was laden with rice, ' ^ 
which, being thrown on Ihorc by the waves, grew ' 
up. This unexpeded good fortune led the colo- 
nifts to attempt the cultivation of a commodity, 
which the foil itfelf Icemcd to invite them to try. 

Fora long time little progrefs was made in it; 
becaufe the colonifts being obliged to fend their 
crops to the mother-country, from Whence they 
Vvcrc fliipped again for Spain and Portugal, wlierc 
the confumption was fold them at fo low a price, 
that it fcarce anfwered the expenecs of cultivation. 

Since 1730, v/hen a mofe enlightened minillry 

* 216,5691. ICI. 
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them pcnnifiion to export and Icll their grain 

>. ^ tliemielves at foreign markets, an increafe of pro- 

iit has produced an additional growth of the com- 
modity. The quantity is at prefent greatly aug 
mented, and may be ftill increafed; but it is a 
quclUon W'hethcf this will always be for the advan- 
tage of the colony. Of all prodiidions rice is the 
moll detrimental to the falubrity of the climate j 
at leaf!, it hath been efteemed fo in the Milancfe, 
v/here the peafants on the ricc-grounds are all ol 
them fallow complexioned and dropficalj as well 
as in France, where that arlscle hath been totally 
prohibited. Eg)'pt had, without doubt, its pre- 
cautions againfl the ill eHedts of a grain in otlier 
rciiiccls lb nutritious. China mull alfo have its 
pivicrvativcs, which art provides againfl; nature, 
whole favours are fometimes attended with perni- 
cious confequences. Perhaps, alfo, under the 
torrid zone, where rice grows in the grearef 
abundance, the heat, which makes it llourilh in 
the midft of water, quickly difperles the moift and 
noxious vapours that exhale from the rice-fields. 
But if the cultivation of rice Ihould come to be 
neglcdled in Carolina, that of indigo v/ill make 
ample amends for it. ^ 

'1'his plant, which is a native of Indoftan was 
firft brought to perfeftion in Mexico, and the Ca- 
ribbee iflands. It was tried later and with Icfs 
fuccefs in South-Carolina. This^principal ingre- 
dient in dying is there of fo inferior a quality, 
that it is fcarce fold at half the price it bears in 
other places. Yet thofe, who cultivate it, do not 
fief, air, in time, of fupjdanting both .the Spa- 
niards 
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nels of their climate, the extent of their lands, the . 

plenty and clieapncfs of their provilions, the op- 
P'orttinities they have of fnpplying themlelvt s with 
mcnfils, and of procuring Haves j every thing, in 
Hiort, Hatters their expedation : and the lame 
hopes have always been entertained by the inha- 
bitants of North'Carolina. 

It is well known that this Country was the firll 
on the continent of the New world, on wJiich the 
kinglilh landed; for here is the bay of Roanoak, 
witich Raleigh took polieffion of in 1 585. A total 
emigration, in a lliort time, left itdeftituteof co- 
lonilh; nor did it begin tOf<be repeopled, even 
when large fcttlemcnts were cfl:.TbIifhed in tlic 
neighbouring countries. We cannot otherwife 
account for this defertion; than from the obflacles 
which trading veffels had to encounter in this 
beautiful region. None of its rivers arc deep 
cnougli to admit fliips of more than feventy or 
eighty tons. Thole of greater burthen are forced 
10 anchor between the continent and fome adja- 
t;ent illands. The tenders which are employed in 
lading and unlading them augment the cxpcnce 
.ui. l trouble both of their exports and imports. 

this circornltance, probably, it was, that 
North-Carolinawas at firll inhabited only by a fee 
of miferablc men without name, laws, or prolcl- 
fion. In proportion as the l^nds in the neigh- 
bouring colonies grew more feafee, thole, who 
were not able to purchafe them, betook them- 
selves to a country where they could get Linds 
without purchafe. Refugees of other kinds avail- 
T 2 cd 
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ed themfelves of the fame rclource. Order and 
property became cftabliflred at tiic fame time ; 
and this colony, with fewer advantages than South- 
Carolina, obtained a greater number of European 
lettlers. 

Tf!E firfb people, whom chance difperfeti along 
thefe favage coafts, confined themfelves to the 
breeding of cattle, and the cutting of wood, 
which were taken off their hands by the merchants 
of Ncw-England. inafhorttime they contrived 
to make the pine-tree produce them turpentine, 
tar, and pitch. For the turpentine they had no- 
thing to do but to rpake two flits about a foot in 
length, in the trunkifirf the tree, at the bottom of 
which they placed yeflels to receive it. When 
rhey wanted tar, they raifed a circular jjlatform of 
potter’s earth, on wrhich they laid piles of pine- 
wood: to thefe they let fire and the refin diftillcd 
from them into caflts placed underneath. The 
tar was converted into pitch, either in great iron 
pots, in which they boiled it, or in pits formed of 
potter’s caith, into which it was poured while in 
a fluid (late. This labour, however, was not iuf- 
ficicnr for the maintenance of the inhabitants : thc\ 
tiien pi oceeded to grow corn ; and for a long rime 
were contented with maize, as fheir neighbours in 
South-CaroHna were obllgetl to be, where tlie 
wheat being fubjeifb to mildew, and to exhaufl it- 
fclf in flraw, never throve* Bjit feveral experi- 
ments having proved to thc Nortli-Carolina inha- 
bitants that they were not liable to the fame in- 
convenience, they fucceeded fo far in the cultiva- 
tion of that grain, that they were even able to 
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lupply a confiderablc exportation, PJce and in- ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ X V ill, 

digo have been but lately introduced into this > — , — ' 
province to join the harvells of Africa and Afu 
to thofe of Europe. The cultivation of tlicm is 
but yet in its infancy. 

There is fcarce one twentieth part of the tcirl- 
tory of the two Carolinas that is cleared ; and, at 
this time, the only cultivated fpots are thofe, 
wliich are the moil fandy and the nearelt to the 
fea. The reafon why the colonifts have not let- 
tied further back in the country is, that of ten na- 
vigable rivers, there is not one that will admit 
Ihipping higher than fixty miles. This inconve- 
nience i.s not to be remedied but by making roads 
or canals j and works of that kind require fo 
many hands, and fo much expence and know- 
ledge, that the hopes of fuch an improvement arc 
kill very diftant. 

Neither of the colonies, however, have rea- 
fon to complain of their lot. The impofts, which 
are all levied on the exportation and importation 
of merchandile, do not exceed 135,000 livres*. 

'J'hc paper-currercy of North-Carolina does not 
amount to more than 1,125,000 livresf, and 
tliai of South-Carolina, which is infinitely more 
wealthy, is only 5,625,000 Neither of them 
arc in debt to the mother-country j and this ad- 
vantage, which is not common even in the Eng- 
lilh colonies, they derive from the great amount 
of tiieir exportations to the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, to the Caribbee iflands, and to Europe. 

*5,9061.55. f 49,1181. 15s. 1*46,0931.155. 
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Iv 1754, there were cxpoitrd from Soi't-h-Cj- 
rulina, feven hiinclreil ami rii'ty-nino barrels of 
turpentine, two thoiifand nine hundred anci buty- 
three ot tar ; five thoiifand eiplit hundred rind 
fixty-nine of iiitch or rofin; four hundred and I'x • 
teen barrels of beef; fifteen hunrlrcd and iixiy oi 
pork; fixteen thoufaivd four hundred [)uf!ui:> of 
Indian corn; and nine thoufind one luindi-ed 
and fixty-two of peas; four thoiifand on^ li.in- 
dred and eiglity tanned hides, and twelve hundred 
in the hair; one million one huiulred and dirty 
thouiand jdanks; two hundred and fix thoiifand 
joids; and three hundred, and eighty-five thouiand 
feet of timber; eight hundred and eighty-two 
hogflieads of wild deer-fkins; one hundred and 
f.;ur thoufr.nd fix hundred and eighty -two barrels 
of rice; anil two hundred and fixteen thoufind 
nine hundred and eighty-four pounds of in.digo. 

In' the fame year North-Carolina exported fixty- 
onc thoiifand five hundred and twenty-eight 
barrels of tar; twelve thoiifand and fifty-five ()f 
pitch; and ten thoiifand four hundred and twen- 
ty-nine of turpentine; feven hundred and fixty-two 
thoufind three hundred and thirty jdanks; and 
two thoufind fix hundred and forty-feven feet of 
timber; fixty-onc thoiifand five hundred buflicls 
of wheat, and ten thoufand of peas; three thou- 
fand three hundred barrels of beef and pork; one 
hundred hoglheadsof tobacco; ten thoiifand hun- 
dred weight of tanned hides, and thirty thoiifand 
Ikins of ilifTefcnt kinds. 

In the above account, there is not a finglc ar- 
ticle that has not been confiderably increafed fince 

tl^nt 
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iJi.it time. Several of them h.ivc been doublfi], 

ami the moil valunble of all, the iadit^o, li.is i.i- 

ercai'ed to three rimes the quantity. 

SoMi: productions of North Carolin.i arc ex- 
ported to I'Avropc and the Caribbee id.indsj ihoiryi 
there is no iLiplc town to receive rliem; ami th.it 
l-.dinton, 'the ancient capital of the provinccj as 
well as that which hath been built in lieu of it 
upon the river Neius, can fcarce be confidered as 
fmall villages. The largeft and moft valuable 
part of its exports is conveyed to Chffles-town to 
iucreafethe riches of Soiith-Carolina, 

I'uis town lies bctw'c*en the two navigable ri- 
vers, Cooper and Alhley; ihrrounded by the moll 
beautiful plantations of the colony, of which it is 
tlie center and the capital. It is well built, inter- 
iefled with fevcral agreeable ilreets, and its forti- 
fii arions .arc tolerably regular. The large fortunes 
that have been made there from the accelTion and 
circulation of its trade, mufl necefiarily have had 
I'onie inlluence upon the manners of the people: 
of all the towns in North- America, it is the one 
in which the conveniences of luxury are moil to 
be met witli. But the difadvantage its road la- 
bours under, of not being able to admit (hips of 
above two hundred tons, will make it lofe its 
|)rclenr fplendour. It will be dqferted for Port 
Iloyal, which admits vefiels of all kinds into its 
harbour, and in great numbers. A fettlement has 
already been formed there, which is continually 
increafing, and will moft probably meet with t!ie 
greateft fuccefs. Befides the productions ol" North 
and South Carolina, that will naturally be fent to 
T 4 * Us 
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its market; it will alio receive thofe of Georgia, 
a co’.qny that has been lately eftablilhed near it. 

Carolina and Spanifli Florida are feparatcd 
from each other by a great traft of land which ex- 
tends one hundred and twenty miles upon the fea 
coafr, and three hundred miles from thence to the 
Apalachian mountains, and whofe boundaries to 
the North and South are the rivers Savannah and 
Alatamaha. The Englilh miniftry had been long 
defirous of erefting a colony on this trad of coun- 
try, that was confidered as dependent upon Caro- 
lina. One of thofe inftances of benevolence, 
which liberty, the foured of every patriotic virtue, 
r«nders more frequent in England thaii in any 
other country, ferved to determine the views of 
government with regard to this place. A rich and 
jiumane citizen, at his death, left the whole of 
his eftate to fet at liberty ^^ch infolvcnt debtors as 
were detained in prifon by their creditors. Pru- 
dential reafons of- policy concurred in the perform- 
ance of this will didafcd by humanity; and the 
government gave orders, that fuch unhappy pri- 
foners as were relesded, ihould be tranfplanted into 
that defert country, that was now intended to be 
peopled. It was named Georgia in honour of the 
reigning {bvereign. 

T Hip irtftapee, Qf* refped, the more pleafing, as 
it was not the of B,attery; the execution 
of a defign of fq much real fdvapt^eto the ftatc, 
'^•erc. entirely the work of the nation. The parlia- 
ment addeb 2^5,000. livres* to the eftate left by 
the will of the citizen? and a voluntary liibfcrip- 
• 9.^+3 h tyS* 
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tion produced a much more confiderablefum. Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe, a man who had diflinguiflied v— .y— 
himfelf in the houfe of commons by his taile for 
great defigns, by his zeal for his country, and his 
paflion for glory, was fixed upon to dircft thefc 
public “finances, and to carry into execution fo ex- 
cellent a projetft. Defirous of maintaining the re- 
putation he had acquired, he chofe to condudl 
himfelf the firft colonifts that were fent to Geor- 
gia} where he arrived in January 1733, and fixed 
liis people on a fpot ten miles diftant from the 
fca, in an agreeable and fertile plain on the banks 
of the Savannah. This rifing fettlement was call- 
ed Savannah from the name of the river; and in- 
confitlerable as it was in its infant ftate, was, how- 
ever, to become the capital of a flourifbing colo- 
ny. It confided at firfi: of no more than one hun- 
dred perfons, but before the end of the year tlic 
number was increafed to 618; of whom 127 had 
emigrated at their own expence. Three Hundred 
men, and 1x3 women, loa lad^ and 83 girls, 
formed the beginning of this, new population, and 
tiie hopes of a numerous pqfterity. 

This lettlement was, increafed in 1735 by the 
arrival of fome Scotch higWaiiders. Their natio- 
nal courage induced them to accept' an eftablilh- 
ment offered them upon the borders of the Ala- 
tamaha, to defend the colony, if neceffary, againft 
fhe attacks of the neighbouring Spaniards. Here 
they built the towns of Darien an 4 Frederica, and 
feveral of their countiymen eame over to fettle 
^mong thein. 
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I\' the fame year j a great nuiDber of proteftaiKs 
driven out of Salizburg by a fanatical ])riclt, em- 
barked for Georgia to enjoy peace and liberty 
of conlcicnce. At firll tliey fettled on a fpot 
jiill above tliat of the infant colony; but they 
afterwards chofe to be at a orcater diftance, and 
to go as far down as the mouth of die Savannah, 
where they built a town called Ebeneyer. 

Some Switzers followed the example oftjjc fe wife 
Saltzburghers, though they had not, like them, 
been pcrfecutcd. They alfo fettled on the banks 
of the Savannah; but at the diftance of four and 
thirty miles from the Germans. Their colony con- 
fiding of a hundred habitations, w'as named Pu- 
rylburg, from Pury their founder, who having- 
been at the expence of their fettlement, was, dc- 
icrvcdly chofen their chief, in teftimony of their 
gratitude to him. 

In thefe four or five colonies, fome men were 
found more inclined to trade than agriculture. 
Thefe, therefore, feparated from the reft in order 
to buihl the city Augulla, two hundred and thirty- 
fix miles diftant.from the ocean. The goodnefs 
of the foil, though excellent in itfelf, was not the 
motive of their fixing upon this fituation; but they 
were induced to it by the facility : ' alTorded them of 
carrying on the peltry trade with the favages. Their 
projeifl was Ib fuccefsful, that as early as the year 
1739, fix hundred people yere ^employed in this 
commerce. The fale of thefe fuins was with much 
greater facility carried on, from the circumftance 
of the Savannah admitting. the largeft Ihips to fail 
upon it as far as the walls of Augufta. 

3 The 
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The inother-coiintiy ought, one would imagine, 
to have lormcd great expedations from a colony, 
where fhc had lent near five thouland men, and 
laid out f, 485,000 livres*, cxclufive of the volun- 
tary contributions that have been railed by zealous 
})arriots. But to her great liirprifc, fne received 
information in 1741. that there remained Icarce a 
lixrli part of that numerous colony fent to Geor- 
gia; who being now totally difeouraged, feemed 
only defirous to fix in a ipore favourable fituation. 
The reafons ofthefe calamities were enquired into 
and dif covered. 

'I'riis colony, even in its infancy, brought with 
it the feeds of its decay. The government, to- 
geihcr with the property of Georgia, had been 
ceded to individuals. The example of Carolina 
ought to have prevented this imprudent fchemcj 
but nations any more than individuals do not learn 
inltruclion from their paft mifconduct. An en- 
lightened government, though checked by the 
watchful eye of the people, is not always able to 
guard againft every mifufe of its confidence. I'he 
F.ngliih miniftiy, though zeaioufly attached to the 
common welfare, facrificed the public intereft to 
the rapacious views of interefted individuals. 

The firft ufe that the proprietors of Georgia 
made of the unlimited power they were invefted 
w'ith, was to eftablifli a fyftcm of legifiation, that 
made them entirely maftcps hot only of the police, 
jullice, and finances of the country,' but even of 
the lives and eftates of its inhabitants. Every 
fpecies of right was withdrawn from the people. 


* 64,9681. ’,5 s. 
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w;io arc the original poUliTors of them all. Obe- 
dience was required of the people, though con- 
trary to their interefl: and knowledge; and it was 
confidered liere, as in other countries, as their 
duty and their fate. 

As great inconveniences had been fpund to arife 
in other colonies from large pofleflions, it was 
thought proper in Georgia to allov' each faniil\ 
only fifty acres of land; which they were n-n per- 
mitted to mortgage, or even to dilpofc of by will 
to their female iflfue. This laft regulation of mak- 
ing only the male iffue capable of inheritance, was 
foon abolifhed; but there ftill remai .td too m ny 
obftacles to excite a fpirit of einulat. mu 1" fei- 
dom happens, that a man rcfolv V' leave his 
country, but upon the profpe^l of itv n; ;r( .t ad- 
vantage tiiat works ftrongly uponhir i.nagi.iation. 
Ail limits, therefore, preferibed to his ind.irtry, 
are fo. many checks which prevert him from en- 
gaging in any project. The bourvlaries alTtgned 
to every plantation muft necefla- ily nave produced 
this bad effect. Several other errors Hill affected 
the original plan of this com-iM-y, and preventetl 
its increafe. 

Tke taxes impofed upon tlie rnplt fertile of the 
I'-ngliili colonies, are very incoi.fiderable, and even 
thefe are notievied till th - fettleinents have acquir- 
ed fome dcgrcje of vigour and profperity. From 
its infant ft-ate, Georgia b*en fhbjefted to the 
fines of a feudal goyernmenr; with wliich it had 
been as it fefwred. The revenues railed by 
this kind of fentice increaftd prodigioufly, in pro- 
portion as the colony extended itfelf. The foun- 
ders 
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■ icrs of it, bliiKied by a Ipirit of avidity, did not 
perceive that the fmallefl: duty impofed upon the 
tratle of a populous and flourifhing province, would 
much I’ooncr enrich them, than the larged fines laid 
iijion a barren and uncultivated country. 

To this fpecies of oppreffion was added another, 
whiclr, Iiowever incredible it may appear, might 
urife from a fpirit of benevolence. Tiic planters 
of Georgia were not allowed the ufe of flavcs. Ca- 
rolina and fome other colonies having been ella- 
olilhed without their affiftance, it was thought 
tint a c ountry dedined to be the bulwark of thofe 
lenc. -lildHons, ought not to be peopled by 
a let vi'" !i. who could not be in the lead in- 
leultrd '1 r‘ defence of their oppreflbrs. But 
u; ■'vr'. note' the fame time forefeen, that colonids, 
who -'voc hfs favoured by the mother-country, 
tli.u. their neighbours, who were fituated in a 
country iciis l aict'ptible of tillage, and in a hotter 
climate, would want drength and fpirit to under- 
take a cultivadott that required greater encourage- 
ment. 

The indolence which fo many obftacles gave 
rife to, found a fi ’•ilier e^eufe, in another prohi- 
bition that had been im)>cicd. The didurbances 
produced by the ufe of fpirituous. liquors over all 
the continent of North -America, .induced the 
founders of Georgia to forbid the importation of 
rum. This prohibition, though well intended, 
deprived the colonilbof the onlyliquor tliat could 
corredl the bad qualities of the waters of the coun- 
try, which were generally unwholefome ; and of 
the only means they had to redore the wade of 
6 . drength 
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E flrv^ngth and fpirits that mull be tiie confccjiicncc 

oi'inceilant labour. Bcfide^ tiiis, it prevented their 
commerce with the Antilles, as they could not go 
thither to barter their wood, corn, and cattle, that 
ought to have been their moft valuable commodi- 
ties, in return for the rum of thofe illands. 

The mother-country, at length, perceived how 
much thefe defetls in the political regulations and 
inllitutions had prevented the increafe of the •'o- 
lony, and freed them from the reftraints they had 
before been clogged with. The government in 
Georgia was iettled upon the fame plan as that 
v/hich had rendered Carolina fo. flourifliing ■, and 
indead of being dependent on a few individuals, 
became one of the national pofleflions. 

Though this colony has not fo extenfive a terri- 
tory, lb temperate a climate, nor fo fertile a foil 
as the neighbouring province, and though it can 
never befo fiourifhing as Carolina, notwithftand- 
ing it cultivates rice, indigo, and almoft all the 
fame productions, yet it will become advantage- 
ous to the, mother-country, when the apprehen- 
fions arifing from the tyranny of its government, 
which have with reafon prevented people from 
fettling there, are removed. It will one day no 
longer be aflerted, that Georgia is the lead popu- 
lous of all the Englilh colonies upon the continent, 
notwi thftanding thefuccours government has fo am- 
ply beftowed upon it. AlTthefft advantages will 
fortunately be increafed by the acquifition of Flo- 
rida } a province, which from its vicinity muft ne- 
celfarily influence the profperity of Georgia, and 

which 
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which claims our attention from ftill more nnpor- book 

^ xvni. 

tant realons. l— — > 

Undkr the name of Florida the ambition of Hidoiycf 
Spain comprehended all that trad: of land in Amc- 
rica, which extends from Mexico to the northern f'o-n'i'e 

1 • 1 r -11 Spinianls 

regions. But fortune, which fports with the Vcl- to the 
nity of nations, has long lince confined this vague ’ *’ 
defeription to the peninfula formed by the fea on 
the channel of Bahama, between Georgia and Loui- 
fiana. The Spaniards, who had often contented 
rhemfelves with preventing thfe population of a 
countiy they could not inhabit, were delirous in 
1565 of fettling on this Ipot, after having driven 
the French from it, who had begun the year be- 
tbre to form a fmail eftablifhment there. 

'i'lic moft eafterly fettlement in this colony was 
known by the name of San Mattheo. The con- 
ijucrors would have abandoned it, notwithftanding 
ii was fituated on a navigable river at two leagues 
diftance from the fea, on an aareeable and fertile 
foil, had they not difeovered the faflafras upon it. 

This .tree, a native 'of America, is of abetter 
kind in Florida than "in any other part of that con- 
tinent. It grows equally on the borders of the fea 
and upon the mountains; but always in a foil that 
is neither too dry, nor too damp. It is ftraight 
and lofty like the fir-tree, it has np branches, and 
its top is formed Ibmewhat in the lhape of a cup. 

It is an ever-grecn, and its leaves refemble thofe of 
the laurel. Its flower, which is yellow, is taken 
in infufion as the mullein and tea. Its root, 
which is well known in trade, being very (ervicc- 
able in medicine, ought to be Ipungy, light, of 

a grcyifli 
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a grcyifli colour ; of a fliarp, fwcetifla and aro- 
iiiatic taftci andihouk) have the fmell of the fen- 
nel and anife. Thcfe qualities give it the virtue of 
pronaoting perfj)iration, rcfolving thick and vif- 
cous humours, and relieving palfies and catarrhs. 
It was formerly much ufed in' venereal com- 
plaints. 

The firfl Spaniards who fettled there, would, 
probably, have fallen a facrifice to this lad dif- 
order, without the afliftance of this powerful re- 
medy,’ they would at Icaft not have recovered 
from thofe dangerous fevers they were generally 
fubjedt to at St. Matthcoj either in confequence 
of the food of the country, or the badnefs of tiic 
v/aters. But thc .favages taught them, that by 
drinking in a morning fading, and at their meakt, 
v/ater in which faflafras had been boiled, they 
jiiight certainly depend upon a fpcedy recovery. 
Tlie experiment, upon trial, proved fuccefsful. 
But dill the village never emerged from the ob- 
feurity and didrefs whicli were undoubtedly the 
natural and infurmountable evils that attended the 
conquerors of the New world". 

A>fOTHER eftabliHunent was formed upon the 
fame road, at fifteen leaguej^^ dil^nce from San 
Mattheo, known by the name of jSt. Augudtne. 
Tjic EngHlh attacked it in 1747, but were obliged 
to defid their attempts. Some Scotch High- 
landers, in endeavouring to cover the retreat of 
the aifailants, were repulfe .1 and flain. A fer- 
geant, who fought among the Spaniards, was 
fpared by the Indian -favages, only that he might 
be referved to undergo thole torments which they 

inflicT; 
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ir.flift upon their prifoners. This man, it is faid, 
on feeing the horrid tortures that awaited him, 
addreffed the blood-thirfty multitude in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

" Heroes and patriarchs of theweftern world, 
you were not the enemies that I fought forj but 
" you have at laft been the conquerors. The 
chance of war has thrown me in your power. 
Make what ufe you pleafoof ‘the right of con- 
“ queft. This is a right I do' not call in quef- 
“ tion. But as it is cuftomary in my country to 
" offer a ranfom for one's life, liften to apropofal 
“ not unworthy your notice. 

“ Know then, valiant Americans, that in the 
country of which I am a native, there are fome 
men who pofl^fs a fupetlor knowledge of the 
“ fecrets of nature. Oneofthofefages, conneded 
“ to me by the ties of kindred, imparted to me, 
“ wlten I became- a foldier, ,a charrp to make me 
“ invulnerable. , You niuft haye obferved how I 
“ have efcaped all your dirts. " Without fudh a 
“ charm would it haye b6en petflible for ine to 
“ have furvived all the rhbrtal Blows you haV-e 
“ aimed at me? For I appeal to your own Valour, 
” to teftify that mine has fufficiently yscrtecl it- 
“ fclf, and has not avoided ahy;dan'gct . ’ Life 
“ not fo much of 

“ glory of havinfed^d'ft'ATumq^ fecret 

“ of fo much'iConf^ifed’^^C^o^.’^fetyi ^ <5f 

« rendering the' mofe ydMattt the 
“ earth invincible. ' Siiffef.irie ^ly to have one 
« of my hands at Ub'ertyi ',ih*5iider to perform the 
VoL. V. V ' “ ceremonies 
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ceremonies of inchantment, of which I will now 
“ make trial on myfelf before you.” 

The Indians liilcned with eagernefs to this dif- 
courfe, which was flattering both to their warlike 
charader, and their turn for the marvellous. 
After a fliort confultation, they untied one of the 
prifoner’s arms. . The highlander begged that they 
would put his broad fword into the hands of the 
moft expert and ftoutefl: man among them ; and 
at the fame time laying, bare his neck, after having 
rubbed it, and muttering fome words accompanied 
with magic figns, he cried aloud with a cheerful 
countenance. Obferve now, O valiant Indians, 
** an inconteftible proof of my honefty. Thou war- 
** rior, who now hoWeft ray keen cutting wea- 
pon, do thou now ftrike. with all thy ftrength : 
far from being able to fever my liead from my 
** body, thou wilt not even wound the fkin of my 
« neck.” . , 

He had fcarcely Ipoke thefe words, when the 
Indian aiming the mpft y,rolcot blow, ftruck off 
the head of the f^ijesyaj:, tp th^'diftanceof twenty 
feet. The fayages -aftonilhed, ftood motionlefs, 
viewing the bloody cprpfe: of .the ftrangerj and 
then turned their eyes upop. one^nother, as if to 
reprqach ejtcjv other with:iitKeife.|?bnd credulity. 
But admiring the* ard^jpe- th^e prilbner had made 
ufeof to ayoifi h|i|t:€ning his death, 

they beftowed oA%ii"bq^ honours of 

their c^q^try, Ij^ this the date of which is 
too. rec^ji;.,tO jwl^it-q^ffedlt, h all the 

■marks of , it fcptiid have, it will only 
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be one falfehood more to be added^to the accounts 
of travellers. 

TtiE Spaniards who in all their progrefs 
through America, Were more employed in de- 
ftroying the inhabitants, than in erecting build- 
ings, had formed only thofe'twoiettlements wp 
have taken notice of at the mouth of .the channel 
of Bahama. At fourfcore league?. dilHnpe from 
St. Auguftine, upon the edljapf* df the gulph pf 
Mexico, they had raifed’.fbiatpf^j. Marltj at th,e 
mouth of the river Apalatiie. Sut this lituatiop, 
well adapted to maintaim a cc^municatiop be- 
tween the two continents of dip Jfdw’.wprld* «h.ad 
already loft all the little con^t^hce it had at firft 
obtained, when the English fettled at Carolina in 
1704, ind entirely deftrbyed, it. . ■ ' 

At the diftancc of thirty kffgp'es further was 
another colony, Icnowh the tJam® pf ^t. Jpftph, 
but of lefs confequence, than that .pf M.ark. 

Situated on a flat cpaft, e|tp<^^ fO .eyiery .wind, 
and on a barren Ibil .cbputryi 

it was the laft place ‘wTierp;;p!^ ^ighf ;^p?^ to 
meet with, inhabitauits. l^dt' aylHci: 
qucntly a dupe to tgnorahcpy' fopiies^^amatds jet- 
tied there. ■■ 
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These five colonics, fcattered over a fpace iiif- 
ficient to have formed a great kingdom, did not 
contain more than three thoufand inhabitants fur- 
pafllng each other in fioth and poverty. They 
were all fupported by the produce of their cattle. 
The hides they Ibid at the Havannah, and the 
provifions with which they ferved their garrifon, 
whofe pay amounted to 750,000 liyres * enabled 
them to purchafe cloths and every article widcli 
their foil did not fupply. Notwitliftanding the 
miferable ftate in which they had been left by the 
mother-country, the greateft part of them chofe to 
go to Cuba, v^hen Florida was ceded to England 
by the treaty of 1763. ^ This acquifition, there- 
fore, was no more than a dfcfert, yet ftill it was 
fome advantage to hpe got rid of a number of 
lazy, indolent, and difaffefted inhabitants. 

Great Britaiv was pleafed with the prolpecl 
of peopling a vaft province, whofe limits have 
been extended even to the Miffifippf, by the cef- 
fion France hw made pf part of Lbuifiana. The 
better to accomfdilh her defign,’ fhe has divided 
it into two goyernip^tsi under the names of Kail 
and Weft Florida. 

Th3 EngliA h^ Ipn^ ^cV^^ffirous of efta- 
blifhing ' themfelves in tftat part df ’the continent, 
in order to .ope®' free- fqmmunipation with the 
wealthieft colbni^pf ^^ain. At^iEft they had no 
other vicw:except' tfcci pro^u j^j^ from a con- 
traband But an -advaiitage fo precarious 

and mbmeniary, ,was,;.pot .objeft of ilifticient 
importance,' nbr. anyT^y fuitafele to the ambition 
5 )z,3zzL 10 ». 
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of a great power. Cultivation alone can render 
the conquefhof an iiiduftrious people flouriihing. ' — \JLLi 
ScnfiblC of this theEnglifli give every encourage- 
ment to promote agriculture in the fineft part of 
their dominions. In one year, 1769, the parlia- 
ment voted no Icfs than 205,875 livres* for the 
two Floridas. Here at leaff, the mother for 
fome time adminifters nourifinrieftt to her new- 
born children ; whereas, in other nations, the go- 
vernment fucks and exhaiifts at the fame time the 
milk of the mother-country and the blood of the 
colonies. , ' 

It is not eafy to determine, to what degree of By wha 
fplendour this indulgence with riitit and good ma- En'gbnd 
nagement may raife the Floridas. Appearances, 
however, are highly promifihg," The air is 
healthy, and the foil 6t for every 'kind of grain. 

The firlt trials of rice,, cotton, and indigo, were 
attended with fuch fuccefs, that the number of co- 
lonifts was greatly increafed by it. They pour in 
from the neighbouring provinces, the mother- 
country, and aiH the proteftant dothiniohs in Eu- 
rope. HoW greatljr might this population be in- 
creafecl, if the fbVereigns of North America would 
depart from the maxims they have uniformly piir- 
fued, and would condefeend to- iftcermarriages 
with Indian families ! Arid fbr what reufori IhouJd 
this method Rf;,,cjviiizihg the /avage trib'es, which 
has been fofucReisfuliy*et^ploy^d'%"^^^ en- 
lightened poUiiciatw>:be rejei^t^ed ^ pco])lc, 

who from theii: pnnciples^ rhuiff . idmit a greater 
equality than other nations? then be 

* 9,007!. os. 7'i. ' ' 
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ftill reduced to the cruel alternative of fcemg their 
crops burned, and their labourers mafiacred, or 
of p'erfecuting without interrnifiion, and extermi- 
nating without pity, thofe wandering bands of 
natives ? Surely, a generous nation, which has 
made fuch great and fuch continued efforts to 
reign without a rival over this vaft trafl; of the 
New world, Ihould prefer to fanguiriar)’ and inglo- 
rious hoftifities, a humihe ai^ infallible method of 
difarming the only enemy thiCt rcniains to difturb 
her tranquillity! • 

The Englilh Batter themlclves, that without 
the affiftanCe of thclif alliances they Ihall foon be 
freed from th& Kt||lfe iiitcrrii]|)tibn that rfemains. It 
is the fate df fay%ejiatidns, fay they, to wafte 
away in propofd^ sS'the jpdopfe of civilized ftates 
come to fettle amodg theft). Unable to fubmit to 
the labour of cultivation, and failing of their 
vfual fubfiftettcefrom tho chade* they are reduced 
to the neccBity of ^andoftifig all thofe trails of 
lands which bdftflfy aftd.aflivi^ have undertaken 
to clea)r. This Is ; ai^tially f he cafe with all the 
natives bordering oh ; die Eufojpean fettlements. 
They keep daily farther into the woods i 

they fall baefe jopoi the.i!^feil|pOft^ and Hud- 
Ibn's bay, Where they nabeffarily encroach 
upon each otheti aiid jft d IHoft jtfme frtuft perilh 
for want of >; ■ 

BOt, before thii , is brought 

about, events of a v^-^ib^natifpe’ may occur. 
We h#vf ftOi yh fo'ifgotfe^ the ^erous POiidiack. 
That formidafclb Warriew had broke with the 
Englifli in 1^62^ Major Roberts, who was em- 
ployed 
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ployed to reconcile him, fent him a prefcnt of 
brandy. Some Iroquois, who were ftanding round 
their chief, fliuddered at the fight of this liquor. 
Not doubting that it was poilbned, they infifted • 
that he Ihould not accept fb fufpicious a prelcnt. 
How can it faid. their kad€r> ihatamatiy who 
knows my efttm for Mm, and tbo fignat fcrviees I 
have done Mm, fiould entertain a tkot^M pf . taking 
away my life? Saying this» bo ffcgived luid drank 
the brandy with a oqhfideikol*^u^.-to, that of the 
moft renowned hero of antiquity. . l ' ■ 

By many inftao^^' of'nftagnahimf^ jfihiilar to 
this, the eyes of'tfesSvagc nfliapn|ib^ 
fixed upon Pond»?k;, Hia' 4^ 
them in a body for tbedefence of their ian^ and 
independertce, SeYepl'ani^tttntjk (si^^umiiancc* 
concurred to may 

be rcfumcd, and it is not in^ffibfe that itifnay 
fucceed. Should this be the cafej the Eoglilb wiU 
be under a heefeffi^jf , cf 
againft an en«mf» 

ces to fuftaitt or eyilsitjoi^dws^/l^bh^ 
with it 

advantages hamjat^ 
conquefts ni*j<k at th* .exptaw;.^^ trea- 

fure and fo intoch blot^' oop^^^afiiy retarded, 
at leaft, if/hflt^dpdy 16ft; 


. The two w . 

Canada^” obtii^' ' ' 

queft or tfeaty^^'fe . 
of all that fp^j|. 


St. Lawren^ -to the 


all Ext,«t<,f 
fer’bV con- «*eBritiih 

ll^.mailcrs ia North 
V ' f • Amciiu* 

r tfae nv^r 


reckoning Kc^^^Wand,, and tbb 
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^xVut ^ other illands of North- America, they are in pofTcf- 
fion of the niofl; extenfive empire tliar ever was 
formed upon the face of the globe. Tliis vafl ter- 
ritory is divided from north to fouth by a chain of 
high mountains, which alternately receding from 
and approaching the coaft, leave between them 
and the ocean a rich p-aft of land of a hundred 
and fifty, two hundred, and fbmetimes three hun- 
dred miles in breadth. Beyond the Apaluchian 
mountains is an immenfe defert, into which fomc 
travellers have ventured as far as eight hundred 
leagues, without finding an end to it. It is fuppo- 
fed that the rivers at the.extremky of thefe uncul- 
tivated regions have, communication with the 
South' fea. If this conjedure, which is notdefli- 
tute of probability, fhould, be. cbnhnyied by expe- 
rience, England would unite in her colonies all the 
branches of communication arid commerce of the 
world. 4-6 her territories extend from one Ame- 
rican fea.to the other, fhe may he faid to join the 
four quarters of the wcwld.. From ah her Euro- 
pean ports, . fro.m. all her African fettlements, fhe 
fr eiglits and fends btit fhips to the New world. 
Ikom her maritime fetilementsin the eaft flic would 
have, a dire^ channel to the Weft. Indies by the 
Pacific ocean. .. would difcc'’’el*^thofe flips of 
land or branches;. of' -the fea, , the ifthmus of the 
ftrelght; which lies h^tween the hprtherp extremi- 
ties pjf .extent of 

her cplorijeV fhe. would have m hey own, power, all 
the aycoOi^'M^ trade, and.wppldfccure all the ad- 
vantages her riutnerous fleets. , Perhaps, 

by having the eittpire of !all the, feas Ihe might af- 
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pire to the fupremacy of both worlds. But it is 
not in tlie dediny of any finglc nation to attain to 
fuch a pitch of greatnefs. Is then extent of domi- 
nion fo flattering an objeft, v/hen conquefts are 
made only to be loft again f Let the Roibans 
fpeak ! Does it conftitute power, to poflefs fuch a 


ftiare of the globe, that fb'me part fhall always be 
enlightened by the rays of fun, if while we 
reign in one world w'e are; to lahguifh in obfeurity 
in the other ? Let- the'Spamirds aftfwer ! , 

The Engiifh'wili be happy, if they.cah preferve 
by the means of culture and navigation, an em- 
pire, which muft ever be found tob extenfive, 
wlien it cannot bemaihtained’without blootlfiied. 


But as this is the price, which ambition niuft al- 
ways pay for the lu'ccefs df it is by 

commerce alone.that coriqtiefts'cah. become valu- 
able to a maritirne power. Hev^t did' war pro- 
cure for any conqueror a teititorryfn.bi'd, improve- 
able by human indufhry than that, of yhe northern 
continent of Anjerica;. > - .Mthqugh tfi^'lafed in ge- 
neral it 

is fcarcely 
maft, even 

the coaft is veiy'^iiy of: depth 

diminilh'es; 

circumftahcdiir fs the 

line the f^;|||i|c^tHis, 

the , 

ance of thefta, ’ 
form an * 

ftiore, which without ’ 

•' ■•■■■ /; '''y./y/yi .y-v ■■■'■.■-nmnb'er, , 
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number, for the reception'ancl prefervation of ihip- 
ing. 

The productions of the earth arife in great 
abundance from a foil newly cleared ; but on the 
other hand they are a long time before they come 
to maturity. Many plants are even fo late in flow- 
er, that the winter prevents their ripening •, while 
on our continent, both the fruit and the feed of 
them are gathered in a there northern latitude. 
What can be the caufe of this phasnomenon ? Be- 
fore the arrival of the Europeans, the North- Ame- 
ricans, living upon the produce of their hunting 
and filhery, left their lands totally uncultivated. 
The whole country was covered with woods and 
thickets. Under the Ibade of thefo forefts grew 
a multitude of plants.' The leaves which fell 
cverf winter from the trees, formed a bed three 
or four inches thick. Before the damps had quite 
rotted this Ipecies of manure, the fummer came 
onj and nature, left entirely to herfelf, continued 
heaping inceflantly upon each other thefe effeds 
of her fertility, %e plaiitt buried under wet 
leaves, through which they with difficulty made 
their Way ih a tong CoUffe of tiifiC, became ac-. 
t ufiomed td a long vt^tation. 'Th| force of cul- 
ture has ifotyet able to fubiitw; IjhC habit fixed 
and confirmed bf agfes, me have the dilpofitlons 
of nature given way. art. But 

this fo 10rtgubitfciSO^*lltf (ttegtcdcfd by 

maofeii»i th^.A»rh|i ad^iantages, which 

fopply tKO' defod? sod -i^i cohfequehcs of that 
antiflio. ' - ' ' ' 
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It produces almoft all the trees that are natives ® ^ . 

of our climate. It has alfo others peculiar to it- 
felf, among whieh are the fugar maple, and the 
candlcbutry rnyftle. The candleburry myttle is a 
ihrub which delights in a moift foil, and is, there- 
fore, feldom fotifld at any dlltaincie frOrti thfcfea.'- 
Its feeds are covered with' a . white powder, ‘which 
looks like flour* When they ^.gathered towards 
the end of autumri and pHcU&tb =bbilihg water, 
there rifes a vilcous body,, which fwihis at the top, 
and is Ikimmed' blF. As fooh as this is conic to a 
confluence, it is commonly of -a (flrty green co- 
lour. To purify it, it is boilesd a fecohd time, 
when it becomes tranfpareht, and . acquires an 
able green, colour. 

This fubftaftce, which i» quality coiififtencc 
is a medium between tallow and wkx, fiipplied 
the place of both to the firflt fiuropeans thar land- 
ed in this Country. The. dearnefs of it ha® occa- 
Tioned it, to be left ufed,' ii) j^ro^rtioo*as the num- 
ber of domcftic.aniftiaii^hath.inof^fed. Never- 
thelefs, as, it .bufi]EJ(,iloWey'4hdKt:aIlb^, lefll iub- 
je£t to n^, aiid Imell, 

it is ftill prefeffttjj whferever^it ©aft be ftrocuredat 
a moderate |>rictf.' ,'the prqj^itjrqif; light 
is, of all its ufes,^the1eii%.yiiio4bi®*! ';‘Jlt ferves to 
make cxceU4fth|q^i^3^ it 

13 C^€n Cf 

The 

candfebc^ Us m»^ ’ 

name, , . 
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hei"i’t of iin oak. In the month of Mtich, an 
me ii’on of the depth of tin cc or four indies is made 
in tiic lower part of die trunk. A pipe is put into 
the oiitice, tliiough which the juice, that flows 
fiom II, IS conveyed into a veffel placed to receive 
it. The young trees are fofull of ibis liquor, that 
in half.an houi they will fill a quart bottle. The 
old ones afford Icfs, but of much better quality. No 
more than one incifion or two at itiofl; can be made 
without draining and weakening the tree. Jf three 
or four pipes are applied, it foon dies. 

The fap of this tree has naturally the flavour 
of honey. To reduce ii to fugar, it is evaporated 
by fire, till it has acquired the confiftence of a 
thick fyrup. It is then poured into moulds of 
earthen ware or bark of the birch-tree. The fy- 
’ up haidens as it cools, and becomes a red kind of 
lugar, aimofi: tranfparent, and plealant enough to 
the taftc. To give it a whitenefs, flour is fome- 
times mixed up with it in the making; but this 
ingredient always changes the flavour of it. This 
kind of fugar is ufed lame purpofes, as 

dial whicli is made from Canes ; but eighteen or 
twenty pounds of juice go to the making of one 
pound of fugar, fo that it can be of j|0 great ufe in 
trade. ' " ^ 

Amidst the multitude of birds which inhabit 
the Iqrefts pf North America, t|iere is one ex- 
tremal® fiiigolab in its fcfnd|thisijsjthe humming 
birds'^ lilies of which, on account of its fmall- 
nefs, "ift chfiil l^ii/eau mouther or the fly bird. Its 
beak is lo^g ajP^-p^ted like a needle; and its 
rlawo are not thiclsrf than a comrfsoii pin. Upon 

its 
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its head it has a black tuft of icomparable beauty. 
Its breaft is of a rofe colour, afid its belly white as 
milk. The back, wings afid tail are grey, bor- 
dered with filver,’ and ftreaked with the brighteft 
gold. The down, which covers all the plumage 
of this little bird, gives it To delicate a call:, that 
it refembles a velvet flower, wjt^e beauty fades on 
the flighteft touch. 

The fpring is the only feafoft for this charming 
bird. Its neft, perched ofi the middle of a bough, 
is covered on the outfule with' a grey and greenifli 
mofs, and on the inflde lined with a very foft down 
gathered from yellow flowers. This neft is half 
an inch in depth, and about an inch in diameter. 
There are never found mo’re than two eggs in it 
about the fize of the fmalleft peas. Many at- 
tempts have been made to rear the youngonesi but 
they have never lived more than three weeks or, a 
month at moft. 

The humming bird lives entirely on the juice 
of flowers, fluttering from one' tb' another, like 
the bees. Sometimes it 'buries itfclf in the calix of 
the largcft flowers. . Its flight produces a buzzing 
noife like, th'at of a fpinning-wheel. When tired, 
it lights upon the neareft tree or ftahej refls a few 
minutes, and flies again to,the flowers. Notw'-i-'- 
Handing its wcJiknefs, it does not appear 
but will fufler a man to approach witEm.',e''f"’l^ 
ten feet of: It, . 

Who could.jmagine, .thatTodit^H|p>. ^ ; 

mal cobid be .malkipusi: p^o^^, aijT’^uafr.cI- 
fome? Thefe birds are . often, fe^n' fighting tdgeth’r: 

- ' ■ ■ ’ with 
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with great fury and obftinacy. The ftrokes they 
V— y , L» give with their beak are fo fuddcn and fo quick, 
that they are not diftinguifliable by the eye. Their 
wings move with fudt agility, that they feem not 
to move at all. They are raorp heard than feenj 
and their noife refemblcs that of a farrow. 

These little birds are all impatience. When 
they come near a flower, if they .find it faded and 
withered, they tear all the leaves afundet* Tlie 
precipitation with which they peck it, betrays, as 
it is laid, the rage with which they are animated. 
Towards the end of the fummer, thoufands of 
flowers may be ,feen ftript of all their leaves by the 
fury of the humming birds. It may bp doubted, 
however, whether this mark of refentment is not 
rather an effed: of hunger than of an unneceflarily 
deftrudive inftind. 

N.orth America formerly was devoured by in- 
feds. As the air was not then purified, the ground 
cleared, the woods cut down, nor the waters drain- 
ed ofli, thefe little animals deftroyed without oppo- 
fitipn all theprodudions of nature. None of them 
was ufeful to mankind. There is only one at pre- 
fent, which is the , bee j but this is fuppofed to have 
p been carried on from the Old to t^e New world, 
tr^hc favages call it, the EnglilK fly j and it is only 
Bwas pfc«. A.Mid near the coafts, Thefe circumflances an- 
N 'l.h- the ,it to be of foreign original. The bees fly 
Amesic*. f j-ef^||merous fwarms through theibrefts of the new 
Tli^eir numbers are .continually increafing, 
and thpir hdney, which is converted to feveral 
wfes, fupplies rainy perfons with food. 

Tna 
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The bee is not the only prefent which Europe 
has had it in her power to make to America. She 
has enriched her alfo with a breed of domeftic 
animals, for the favages had none. America had 
not yet aflbeiated beads with, men ip the labours of 
cultivation, when the Eutopeaps tarried over thi- 
ther in their Ihips feveral of ^tlieir fpecics of do- 
meftic animals. , They have multiplied there pro- 
digiouflyj but all of. them, excepting the hog, 
whole whole merit confi^S-iip fatleoing himfelf, 
have loft much of that ftrength and lize which 
they enjoyed ip thole countries .from whence they 
were brought. Theoxen, ilorfes and ftieep> have 
degenerated in the northern cplopies of .England, 
though the particular kiqdS of each had been 
chofen with greast precaution, , , 

Without doubt, it is the climate, .the nature 
of the air and the foil which h,as prevented the 
fuccefs of their tranlplantation. Thcfe animals, 
as well as the men, were, at firft attacked by epi- 
demical diforders. If the contagion did not, as in 
the men, .affe!£l..th,e pfeincipk^. .of gej},cra.tipn in 
them, feveral jpecies pf .them., at fcaft were with 
much difficulty reproduced* EaQh generation fell 
Ihort of the laftj .andas it happen? tp American 
plants in Europe, European cattie continuallydc- 
generated in Ame/ica. Such , is .the,iaw of cli- 
mates, which wills every people, .eye^ .animal 
and vegetable fpecics to in its 

native foil. , The Jove of tir®ir feems an 

ordinance of nature prefcril^d beings, like 
the defire of preferving their ,c:^ftcace. . . , , 

Yet 
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Yist there arc certain corrcrpondeiiccs of cli- 
mate, which form exceptions to the general rule 
againft tranfporting animals and plants. When 
the Englifli firft landed on the North-American 
continent, the wandering inhabitants of thofe de- 
folatc i"cgions had fcarccly arrived at the cultiva- 
tion of a Imall quantity of maize. This Ipecics of 
corn, unknown at that time iji Europe, was the 
only one known in the New world. The culture 
of it was by no means difficult. The favagtrs con- 
tented themfclves with taking off the turf, making 
a few holes in the ground with a flick, and throw- 
ing into each of them a fingle, grain, which pro- 
duced two hundred, and fifty or three hundred. 
The method of preparing it for food was not more 
complicated. They jjounded it in a wooden or 
jflonc mortar, and made it into a pafle, which they 
baked under embers. They often ate it boiled or 
toafled merely upon the coals. 

The maize has many advantages. Its leaves 
are ufeful in feeding cattle 5 a circumftance of 
great moment where there are very few meadov/s. 
A hungry, light fandy foil agrees bcfl with this 
plant. The feed may be frozen in the I'pring two 
or thi ee times without impairin^thc harvefl. In 
flrort it is of all plants the oat t|iat is leafl injured 
by the excefs of drought or moifliire. 

These caufes, w’bich. introduced the cultivation 
of it in that part of the worlds induced the Eng- 
lifh to preferve and even promote.,it in their fet- 
tlements. They fold it to Portugal, to South 
America, and the fugar iflands, and had fufficient 
for their own life. They did not, however, ne- 
glect to enrich their plantations with European 

grains. 
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grains, all of which fucceeded, though not fo per- ^xvm 
feCtly as in their native foil. With the fuperfliiity ' — v— 
of their hrrvefts, the produce of their herds, and 
the clearing of their forefts, the colon! fts formed 
a trade with all the.wealthieftand moft populous 
provijices of the New world. 

The mother- cdlihtry, finding that her northern 
colonies had fupplanted her in her trade w'ith 
South- America, and fearing that, th^y would foon 
become her rivals even in JEdrope atall die mar- 
kets for fait and corn, endeavQtired to divert their 


induftry to objei^s that n^ghl be^ i^ore ufcful to 
her. She wanted neither moti^' rior means to 
bring about this purpofe, and had .foon an oppor- 
tunity to carry if into execution. ' 

The greateft of the pitch and tar the Eng- 
li 111 wanted for their fleet, iifed to be.furriilhed by 

’ ' , * ty of !i V- 

Sweden. In 1703, that fla'te wm/o blind to its 
true intereft, as to lay this imporr^ht branch of w' 
commerce under the /reHridlidnS t^' an.cxcktfive 
patent. The firfkeffed of 'fhii monopoly a 
ludden and unnatarAl^cfeafe of price. England 
taking advantage ^ t&ii pf the Swedes, 

encouraged by cohfidefablc. pfentktms the irhpor- 
tation of all forts of, naval Hares which North- 
America could furnifh. 

Thefc rewards did not immediately produce 
the effeifl that was fixpCdcd from thdii. A bloody 
war, raging in cjiicti of the four- (quarters of the 
world, prevented both* the; nsbt^^^ and 

the colonies frbftT giving tp ihis begihhing revo- 
lution in coitttnCfcbiythc'' attention which it me- 
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The modern nations, whole interefts were united, 
taking this in.aftion, wiiich was only occafioned 
by the hurry of a war, for an ablblute proof of 
inability, thought they might without danger lay 
every rcllrldivc claufe upon the exportation of 
marine Itorcs, that could contribute to enhance 
the price of them. For this end they entered into 
mutual engagements which w'ere made public in 
1718, a time, when all the maritimf powers Hill 
felt the cfFeffs of a war,, that had continued four- 
teen years. 

England was alamned by fo. odious a conven- 
tion. She di^^atched to America men of fufneient 
ability to convince the inhabitants how necefl'ary 
it was for tlicm to alTift the views of the mother- 
country; and , of fufficient expiyience to diretT: 
their firft attempts towards great bbjefts, without 
making them pafs through thofe minute details, 
which quickly extinguilh zp. ardour excited with 
difficulty. In a very ftiort timefuch quantities of 
pitch, tar, turpentine, yards, and marts were 
brought into the harbours t^ Great Britain, tha#' 
Ihe was enabled , |o fupply, the nations around 
her. 

This fudden fuccefs blinded the Britilh, govern- 
ment. The chcapnefs of .the^cotnmoditics fur- 
nifhed by the colonies, . in vp^paj’lfcn of thofe 
which were brought frofp t|iV ^tic, gave them 
an advantage, a conftant 

preference. Upon . this*, th^.ni£iiiiftr^ concluded 
that the bounties mighic 1 )e, yHS^d^iwh. , But they 
liad not taken into theif cdculatiOn the difference 
of freight, which was ch’tifely in favour of their 

rivals. 
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rivals. A total ftop enfued in this branch of b 0 o k 
trade, and rnade them fenfible of their error. I n 
1729, they revived the bounties ; whkh, though 
. they were not laid fo high as formerly, were iuf- 
ficient to give to tlie vent of American (lores the 
greateft fuperiority at leaft in England, over thofe 
of the northern nations. 

The woods, though they conftiwtcd the prin- 
cipal riches of the coloniesj had hitherto been 
overlooked by the governors of the mother-coun- 
try. Tlie produce of them had long been ex- 
ported by the Englilh to Spain, Portugal, and the 
different markets in the' Mediterranean, where i^ 
was bought up for buildirig and’ other uf'es. As 
thefe traders did not takie in fctiirn merchandife 
fufRclent to complete theif cargoes, it had been a 
pradlice with theTlamburghe'fs, and even the 
Dutch, to import on their bottoms the produce of 
the mod fertile climates of Europe. This double 
trade of export anil carrying the merchandife of 
other nations hadeonfiderabljraugmentcd the Bri- 
tifh navy. T^lJ^^^atUament', bdng informed of 
this advant%S^'^hd\yearii7a2j imniediately ex- 
empted the Virtibef of tjiq colonies from all thofe 
duties of importation, lOAyhich RuiTian, Sv^edi h, 
and Danifh timber are fubjed;^ This firft favour 
was followed by a bounty, \whi6h, at the fame 
time that' it comprehended c'veri^/pecios of wood 
in genet4i for thofe, 

which are An' advan- 
tage, fo confidefabk have been 

greatly improv^ } if the colonies had Built among 
themfelvcs' veffeU pioper fof tranfporting cargoes 
■ ' ' ' X 2 ' of 
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of fuch weight; if they had made dock-yards, 
<— -v — * fmm which they might have furnillted complete 
freights; and finally, if they bad abolifiied the 
cuftom of burning in the fpring the leaves which 
had fallen in ilie preceding autumn. This abfurd 
prailicc deiboys all t,he young treses, that arc be- 
ginning in that feafon to Ihoot out ; and leaves 
only tlie old ones, which are too rotten for ufe. 
It is notorious, that velTels conftruettd in Ame- 
rica, or with American materials, lafb but a very 
ihort time. This inconvenience may arife from 
feverai caufes 5 ! b,ut that, which has juft been 
mentioned, merits the greater attention, as it may 
be eafily remedieti. Befidcs timber and mafts for 
lliips, America is capable of furnifliing likewife 
fails and rigging, by the cultivation of hemp and 
flax. ' . ' ' " 

The French proteftants, who, when driven 
from their country by a vi^orious prince, become 
infected \vith a fpifit of bigotry, carried their na- 
tiontd induftry into all the ,cp®iptyies of his ene- 
mies, and taught England of two com- 
modities, of .the ' maritime 

.power, ' Botit (lax 

. feme fiticcefs in Stxftlsaid .anS Itelapcl- Yet the 
manufa'^ures of tfee' nai|j>nj:#e4iif ^feie^y Supplied 
v/ith both ffotti Ru^a. :■ Tfo pai# a' ftop.'to this fo- 
,reign to .grant a 
|,boynty to iaf H'^res*, for 

cve^ ton of which is 

averfe.frpitn every tU&fg tlfaf isVw»' however .ufe- 
, ful, preyented the cblcmilis at fifft from being al' 


lured 
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lured by this bait. They are fince reconcifecl to 
this bounty ; and the produce of thoir fiax and 
hemp fervcs to keep at home a cotihderabie part 
of 45 ,000j000'*' of livres, which went annually 
out of Great Britain for the purchafe .of foreign 
linens. It may, perlwps, in .time lae improved fo 
far as to ftipply the whole demand of the kin«:- 
dom, and even tod'upplant other nations in all the 
)iiarkets. A foil entirely frefh, which cofts no- 
thing, does i>ot (land in need of manure, Ls intcr- 
fedted by navigable rivers, and nvsty be cultivated 
by flavcs, affords ground for .jmmenfe., expecta- 
tions. To the timber and canvas requifite for 
dnpplng, we have yet to add iron. The northern 
parts of America furnifh this- commodity which 
aflifls in acquiring the gold and lilver that flow fo 
abundantly in the fouthern. 

This moft lerviceable of metals, fo neceflary to 
mankind, was unknown to the Anterican.s, till iron 
the Europeans taught them the moft fatal ufe of 
it, that of making weapons. The Engliflt them- 
felves long neglcfted the iron mines, which na- 
ture had laviflied on the, continent, where they 
were fettled. That channel of wealth had been 
diverted from the mother-country by being 
clogged with enormous duties. The proprietors 
of the national mines, in concert with tliofe of the 
coppice woods, which are ufed in the working of 
them, had procured irappfts to be bid., on them 
that, amount^ fo-a pi^ibitipn^y By corruption, 
intrigue, and^fophiftry, thefo enernks to the pub- 
lic good, had a cpmipetmon, which would 
■* 1,96s, 75OI. : , . M. 

X' 3 have 
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^ incercfts. At length the 

*— V— -» government took the firrt; ftep towards a right 
conduft. The imix>rtation of American iron into 
the port of London was granted, duty free : but 
at the fame time it was forbidden to be carried to 
any other ports, or even more than ten miles in- 
land. This whimfical reftridlion continued till 
1757. At that time the general voice of the peo-r 
pie Crti'Ie<l upon the parliament to repeal an ordi- 
nance lb nunifellly contrary to every principle of 
public utility, and to extend to the whole king- 
dom a privilege which had been granted exelu- 
fiveiy to the capital. 

Though nothing could be more reafonable 
than this demand, it met with the ftrongeft oppo- 
lition. Combinations of interefted individuals 
were formed to reprefent, that the hundred and 
nine forges worked in England, not reckoning 
tliofe of Scotland, produced annually eighteen 
fhouland tons of iron, and employed a great num- 
ber of able workmen ; that the mines which were 
inexhauftible, would have fupplied a much greater 
quantity, had . not a perpetual apprehenfion pre- 
vailed that the duties on American iron would be 
taken off } that the iron .works carried on in Eng-r 
land confumed annually one h'uq.dre^ and ninety- 
eight thoufand cords of underwooo, «nd that thofc 
woods furnilhcd moreovfir hark for the tanneries 
and naaterials for. jEip-buildfftg;t and that the 
American iron, not being ^^rop<r for Heel, for 
making fharp inftruments, or'inar]^ of the utenftJs 
of navigaciofti would contribute very little to lef- 
.^en t.hc importarion- from aibroad, and would, have 

n^ 
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fio Other cffcdt than that of putting a ftop to the ® ^ 

forges of Great Britain, »■ — ^ 

These groimdlefs reprefentarions had no weighc 
with the parliament, who faw clearly that iinleis 
the price of the original materials could be lef- 
lened, the nation Would fooh lofe the numberlefs 
manufactures of iron and fteel, by which it had fo 
long been enriched j and that there was no time 
to loft^ in putting a ftop to the progrefs other 
nations were making in thcfc works. Jt was 
therefore rcfolvcd th'ht the free importation of iron 
from America ihouldbe permitted in all the ports of 
England. This wife rcfolution was accompanied 
with an aCt of juftice. The proprietors of cop- 
pices were by a ftatute of Henry the eighth forbid- 
den to clear their lands; but the parliament took 
off this prohibition, and • left them at liberty to 
make ufe of their eftates as they Ihould think 
proper. 

Previous to thefe regulations Great Britain 
ufed to pay annually to Spain, Norway, Sweden, 
and RiilTia, ten millions . of iivrcs* for the iron fhe 
purchafed of .them., -This tribute is igreatly lef- 
fened, and wiHjftill deerijafe. .■ I’hedreis found 
infuch ^uanfities in America," and is foeafilyfcpa- 
rated from the ground, that 'the Englifli do not 
defpair of having jit- in their .pbwir to fornilli Por- 
tugal, Turkeyi' Africa, the;E4ft-indfe& and 'every 
country in tKc:jwortd.;wir&,^||Eh any 

PERHAPSi the'Bngiim^TOiy'/tc in 

their repjrefgntatiunii of they expeCt 

X 4 / from 
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fi'om fo many articles of importance to their navy. 

' — — ' .!»iit it is fufficient for thcnij if by the affiftance of 
tlitir colonies they can froe themlclves from that 
dependence in which the northern pov/ers of Eu- 
rope have hitherto kept them, with regard to the 
euLiipmcnt of their fleets. Formerly their enter- 
prifes might have been prevented or at leall; inter- 
rupted by a refufal of the , necelTary materials. 
I'loin this time nothing will be able to check 
their natural ardour for the eilipire of the feU, 
w.hieh alone can infure to th^iti the ertipire of the 
New world. ’ ' ■ 

r-isi.-r.u After having paved the way to thatr grand ob- 
forming a freCj independent navy, fupe- 
rior to that of every other nation j England has 
.v't.:! ' ” adopted every tneafure, that can contribute to her 
cnioyment of a fpecies of conqueflr fhe has made 
in America, not fo much by the force of her arms 
I'.s by her induftry. By bounties judicioufly be- 
llowed, file has fucceeded fo far as to draw an- 
nually from that, country twenty.million weight of 
pot-aflies. The greatefl; progrefs has been made 
in the ciikirasion office, indigo, and tobacco. In 
proportion aa the frtUements, their natural 
tendency, ftretebed, Tocher , towards, the fouth, 
frefii projects and enterprifea foitablfe to the nature 
of the foil fuggeft^ themfolvejE.2J' ^e temperate 
and in the. hot clima^p:',iih)e:j^ve.r^ produdions 
were espe$tcd,w;bt(^ neceij^fily r^^vardfoe labours 
of the, pyltiv 4 tdp,pc;j^h»e|^^ ,that 

feemed tO'.bfi 

the En^ifo, ’ who l^e.jlriondi.ia were . 

eagey toproducie,romo. ^'4.mciic3^^ v ; ' i 

' ■ ' ■ XJpo>r 
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Upon that immenfc continent the Engli/li are 
in poflelTion of, arc found prodigious quantities of 
wild vines, which Lear grapes, different in co- 
lour,* fize and, quantity, but all of a four and dii- 
agreeable flavour. It was foppolcd that good ma- 
nagement would give thde plants; that perfec- 
tion, which unaflitted nature denied them; 
and French vine-dreffers were invited into a coun- 
try, where neither public nor private impofitions 
took away their inclination to labour by depriving 
them of the fruits of their ihduftry. The repeated 
experiments they made both with American and 
European plants, were, all equally unfoccefsful. 
The juice of the grape was too watery, too weak, 
and almaft impoQible to be preferved in' a hot cli- 
mate. The country was too full of woods, which 
attradt and confine the moifl: and hot vapours; 
the feafons were too unfettled, and the infet-'ls too 
numerous near the forefts to fuffer a produdlion to 
grow up and profper, of ■\yhich the Englifli and 
all other nations wlio have it not are fo ambitious. 
The time will come, perhaps, though it will be 
long firft, when their colonies will furnifh them 
with a liquor, which they cn^ arid pUrchafe from 
France, repining inwardly that they are obliged to 
contribute towards enriching ’a rival, whom they 
are anxious to ruin. - This di^fition is- cruel. 
England has other mote gen^arid naore hoiiour- 
able means of am- 
bitious- and 

more ufcftijljf!'e^ej;^d’-^^ cultivated 

in each pf i^Ur'-i5iiaffers;'^'-the gldl^ this is 
filkl the work'Of clotfies 

5, . mankind 
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mankind with the leaves of trees digeltcd in its 
entrails: filk! that double prodigy of nature and 
of art. 

A very confiderable Aim of money is annually 
exported from Great Britain for the purchafe of 
this rich production ; which gave rile about thirty 
years ago to a plan for obtaining filk from Caro- 
lina; the mildnefs of the climate, and the great 
abundance of mulberry trees feemed favourable to 
the project. Some attempts made by the govern- 
ment to attract fome Switzers into the colony, 
were more fuccefsful than could have been ex- 
pected. Yet the progrels of this branch of trade 
has not been anfwerable to fo promifing a begin- 
ning. The blame Has been laid on the inhabitants 
of the colony, who buying only negro men, from 
whom they receive an inimediate and certain 
profit, neglected to have women,’ who with their 
children might have been employed in bring- 
ing up filk-worms, an occupation fuitable to the 
weaknefs of that fex, and to the tendereft age. 
But it ought to have been confidered,. that men 
coming from another, hcmifphere into a rude un- 
cultivated country, would apply their Arft care to 
the cultivation of efcvilent -plants, breeding cat- 
tle, and the toils of immediate necelUjy. This is 
the natural and conftsht proceedji.gj;of well-go- 
verned ftates. From agriculture, which is the 
fource. of . populatioQj .|hey/ rife to^ the arts of 
luxyryj and the artf oA luxury; aoiirilh commerce, 
which is tthe. chifd and parent of 
wealth. The time is>,:p®ri?aps/<come> < when the 
Englilh may employ whole colonies in the culti- 
vation 
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vation of filk. This is, at leaft, the national opi- book 
nion. On the 1 8th of April 1769, the parliament ■ . 

granted a bounty of 25 per cent, for fcven years 
on all raw filks imported from the colonies j a 
bounty of 20 per cent, for fevcn years following, 
and for feven years after that a bounty of 15 per 
cent. If this encouragement produces fuch im- 
provements as may realbnably be expelled from 
ii, the next ftep undoubtedly will, be the cultiva- 
tion of cotton and olive trees, \vhicli feem parti- 
cularly adapted to the, climate and foil of the Eng- 
lilli colonies. There are nor, perhaps, any rich 
produAions either in Europe or Afia, but what 
mnv be tranfplanted and cultivated with Ajccels on 
the vaft continent of North America, as foon as 
population lliall havp provided hands in proportion 
to the extent and fertility of fo rich a territory. 

The great objea of the mother-country at prefent 
is the peopling of her colonies. 

'I'he firll perfons, who landed in this defert and 
ftvage tegion were Englilhmen, who had been 

perfecuted af home for riieir civil and rdigious 
opinions, , • " plesher 

It was not to be expeded that thisfirft emigra- 
tion would be attended with important confequen- ” **”* ** 

CCS. The inhabitants of Great Britain are fo 
flrongly attached to their native foil, that'-nothing 
Id's than civil wats or-revotutidas c^n ihcline thofe 
among them^ who hJtye .Wiy^^^ 
or induftry, toa chan^of : for 

wJiich realbuj the re-^ablij(il!imeat^;pijblic tran- 
quillity in Europe>^ hk'eiy^to'jputrahfinfljrmount- 
ftble bar to the progrefs of Ainei-ican cultivaiion. 

' Apo 
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Auio to this, that the Itn[;!ilh, though natu- 
rally ndivc, ambitious, and cntcrprihiig, were ill- 
adapte'.l to the bufinds of clearing the grounds. 
Accul'omcd to a quiet life, cafe and many conve- 
niences, nothing but the enthufiafin of religion or 
politics could lupport thcmiinder the labours, mi- 
lerles, wants and calamities infcparable from new 
plantations. 


It is furtlierto beobferved, that, though Eng- 
land inight have, been able to overcome thcE dif- 
ficulties, ftie ought not to have,wiflied to do it. 
Without doubt, the founding of colonies, render- 
ing them flourifliing, and enriching hcrfelf witli 
tl'.cir productions, was an advantageous profped 
to hei'i butthoic advantages would be dearly pur- 
chafed at the expence of her own population. 

flAnPiCY for her, the intolerant and defpotic 
f':i. it, that prevailed inrnoft countries in Europe, 
!■ 1C-. d numberiefs victims to take refuge in anun- 
V ■ fill vated traft, which, in its ftatc of ddblation, 
iecuted to implore that affiftance for itfelf which it 
oiTeicd to the unfortunate. Thefc men, who h.ad 
dcaped from the rod of tyranny, in croffing the 
leas, abandoned all the hopes of return, and at- 
taciied themfelves for ever to a country, which at 
tlie fame time afforded them an afylum and an 
eiify cpiiet fvibfiftence. Their good fortune could 
not remain for ever unknown. Multifudes flocked 
from diflerent parts to partake of, it. .Nor hvis 
tliif c,i|,gernefs abated>' par,ticujarly, in Germany, 
where nature produces jnrten’fo|tkeptirpofes either 
of conquerifig, or cultivadng tlie earth. It will 
even, iocreafe. „ The ^dvanta^ granted to emi- 
grants. 
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grants, throughout the Britifli dominions, of be- ^ o o k 
ing naturalized by a refidence of feven years in . , 

the colonies, fufficiently warrants this prediction. 

While tyranny and pcrfecution were deflioying 
population in Eurwe, EngHfh America was be- 
ginning to be peopled with three forts of inhabi- 
tants. The firft dafs confifts of freemen. It is 
the mofl numerous} hut hitherto it haaviftblv de- 
generated. The C/edks to- gen^ml, ■ though ha- 
bituated to the ciirdite from their- cradle, are not 
fo robuft and fit for kbcnir,‘' floc fo powerful in war 
as the Europeans} either becaufr they Jiave not 
the improvements of educatlbn', or arc foftened by 
nature. In that 'foreign clir^ the mind is ener- 
vated as well as the .body : endued; witJi a quick- 
nefs and early penetration, it hath already concep- 
tion, but wants ftcadinefs, and is not ufed to con- 
tinued thought. It muS: l)e a matter of afionilh- 
ment .to find that America has not produced one 
good poet, able niathematician, or man of -genius 
in any finglc art Or fciencc. , The Americans pof- 
fefs in generara.readihefsfor.acqtufing thc know- 
ledge of every aft or feiehee, but hdt one Ihews any 
fuperior talent for an^ one in , particular. More 
early advanced^ and yriVing at a .frate of maturity 
fooner than we do, they are much-behrnd us in tlie 
latter part of life; ' ‘ ' . v '.- 

Perhaps, it v/iU be faidj^^ their; pppuiaHon 
is not very numerpUS^ all 

Europe together} that .they' waflt'.^a^ niafters, 

models, inffmments, iemulaticto :in,, The arts and 
fciences; that edneation is tobVnegle<^edj of- too 
little improved; Butwemay-Obferv^ thatinpro- 
‘ , portion 
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B 0^0 K portion, we fee more perfons in America of gocrtl 

! — ■ ' , j birth, of aneafy, competentfortune, with a greater 

lhare of leifure and of other means of improv- 
ing their natural abilities, than are found in Eu- 
rope, where even the very method of training up 
youth is often repugnant to the progrefs and un- 
folding of reafon and genius. Is it poffiblc that 
although the Creoles educated with us have every 
one of them good feale, or, atleaft, the majority 
of them, yet hbt ohe fhoiild have aHfen any 
great degree of peifeftiorii in the flighteft purl'uit; 
and that among fuch as have ftaid in their coun try 
no one has diftingoillied himfclf by a confirmed fu- 
periority in tlrofc talents which lead to fame? lias 
nature then punilhed them for having crofied t'lc 
ocean ? Are they, a race of people for ever dege- 
nerated by tfanfplanting, by.gro^rthi and by mix- 
ture? Will not time be able to reconcile them 
to the nature of their climate? Let us bev/are to 
judge of future events, before we have the expe- 
rience of fcveral centuries. Let us wait till 
education has corrected the infuriTiountable ten- 
dency of the climate towards the enervating plea- 
fures of luxury and lehfuality. Perhaps wc fliall 
then fee that America is'propitious to genius, and 
the art* that give Eirth to pea^ andsfociety. A new 
Olympus, an Arcadia; ah'Athens^ a new Greece 
will produce, perhaps, on the continent, or in the 
Archipelago that furrbtmds^; ■ another tlomer, a 
'Fhebcrit«s;'‘'ahd- ■dipeciail';^ ■?h '^Ah'acreori. "Per- 
haps, another 'Newtdrt - is t^'arife in New Britain. 
From Englifh America without doubt will pro- 
ceed the firil rays of the fcienccs, if they are ar 
6 * length 
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length to break through a Iky lb long obfcurcd with *x*vin*^ 
clouds. By a Angular contrad with the Old world, 1» 
in which the arts have palled from the Ibuth to- 
wards the north, we Ihall find, that in the New 
world, the north ferves to enlighten the fouthern 
parts. Let the Englilh clear the ground, purify 
the air, alter the climate, improve nature, and a 
new univerfe , will arile out of their hands for the 
glory and happinefs of mankind. But it is ncccf- 
lary that they Ihould-take fteps conformable to this 
noble defign, and aim by juttice and laudable 
means to form afet of people fit for the creation 
of a New world. This is what they have not 
done. 

The fecond clafs of their'colonifts was formerly 
compofed of malefadors which the mother-country 
transported, after condemnation, to America, and 
who were bound to a fervitude of leven or four- 
*tecn years to the planters who had purchafed 
them from the courts of juftice, Thefc corrupt 
men, always djfpofed to commit frefii crimes, have 
at length been univerfally neglected. 

They have been replaced by ii^igent perfons^ 
whom the impofiibility of fubfilling in Europe has 
driven into the „ New world. . Having embarked 
without being able to pay for thek paflage, thefe 
wretched rnen are at the difpjofal of their captain, 
who fells themto wiibm he pJeafes. 

This fort of fiaycry.,is fw a longer or Ihorter 
time; but it can never, exceed eight years, if 
among thefe emigrants- there are any who are not 
of age, their fervitude lafts tiU they arrive at thaj 
■ period. 
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**xvm*^ period, which is fixed at twenty one for the boys, 
and eighteen for the girls. 

None of thofe who are contra<fi:ed for, have a 
right to marry w'ithout the approbation of their 
maftcr, who fets what price he cluires on his con- 
fent. If any one of them runs away, and is re- 
taken, he is to i'erve a week for cacli day’s ablcnce, 
.a month for every week, and fix months for one. 
The proprietor who does not diink propc" to re- 
ceive again one w'ho has deferted from his ferviee, 
may fell him to whom he pleafes, but that is only 
for rhe term of the firft contnicl:, Befides, neither 
the ferviee nor the fale carry any ignominy with 
it. At the end of his fervitude, the contraded 
perlbn enjoys all the rights of a free citizen. With 
his freedom, he receives from the mafter whom he 
has ferved, either implements for hufbandry, or 
utenfils proper for his work. 

But with whatever appearance of juftice tliiv 
fpecies of traffic may be coloured, the greateft part 
of the ftrangers who go over to America under 
thefe conditions, would never go on board a Ihip, 
if they were not inveigled away. Some.artful kid- 
nappers from the feris of HoUand Ipread them- 
f^cs over the Palatinate, Suabia, and the c in- 
of Germany, which ariJ Mie^beft peopled or 
Jfeaft happy. There they fet forth with raptures 
^he delights of the New world, ahd*the fortunes 
ealily acquired in that coghtry-j^ . Simple men, fe- 
’■ duced by thefe magpifipent- jiromifes, blindly fol- 
low thefe infamous brokers engaged in this fcanda- 
ious commerce, who deliver them over to faftors 
at Amfterdam, or Rotterdam. " Thefe, either in 

pay 
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pay with the Britifli government, or with comna- 
nies who have undertaken to flock the colonies 
with inhabitants, give a gratuity to the men em- 
ployed in this fervice. Whole families are fold 
without their knowledge to maflers at a diflance, 
who impoll the hardei conditions upon them, as 
hunger and neceflity do not permit the fufferers to 
give a rct'ural. The Englilh form their fupplics of 
men for hufljanJry, as princes do for w'ar j foi' a 
piirjiofe indeed more ufeful and more humane, 
but by the fame artifices. The deception is per- 
petually carried on in Europe, by carefully fup- 
jinding all correfpondetKc with America, whicli 
might mn'cil a myflery ofimpofi,ure and iniejuity, 
too well difguiicd by the interefled principles 
which gave rile to it. 

But in llaort, there would not be fo many dupes, 
if there were fev/er victims. It is the opprefiion 
of govcrnipcnt whicii makes thel'c chimerical ideas 
of fortune be adopted by the credulity of die peo- 
ple, Men, unforrunate in their private affairs, 
vagabonds, or contemptible at home, have nothing 
worfc to fear in a foreign climate, eafily embrace 
the profjieft of a better lot. The means made ufe 
of to retain them in a country, where chance has 
given them birth, are only calculated to excite in 
them a defire to quit it. It is vainly fuppofed that 
they are to be confined by prohibitions, Inenaces, 
and punifiiniients ; thele do but exafperate them, 
and drive them to defertion by the very forbidding 
of it. They fhould 'be attached by milder means, 
and by future expectations whef'eas- they are im- 
jirifoned, and bowid : man, born free, is reftrain- 
VoL. V» y ed 
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ed from attempting to exift in rcgionSj where 
heaven and earth offer him an afyluin. It has 
been thought better to ftifle him in his cradle than 
to let him feck for his fubfiftence in feme favour- 
able climate. It is not judged proper even to 
leave him the choice of his burial-place.— Tyrants 
in policy ! thefe are the eflids of your laws! Peo- 
ple, where then are your rights ? 

Is it then become neceflary to lay open to the 
nations the fchemes that are formed againft their 
liberty ? Muft they be told, that by a confpiracy 
of the moll: odious nature, certain powers have 
lately entered into an agreement, which mull de- 
prive even delpair itfelf of every refourcc ? Tor 
thefe two centuries pall:, all the princes of F.urope 
have been fabricating in the fecret recefles of the 
cabinet that long and heavy chain with which the 
people are encompafll'd on every fide. At every 
negociation frefli links were added to the cliain fo 
artificially contrived. Wars tended not to make 
ftates more extenfive, but fubjeils more fubnfif- 
five, by gradually fubftituting military govern- 
ment in lieu of the mild arid gentle influence of 
law's and morality. The feveral fovereigns have 
all equally ftrengtheried themfelves'in their tyran- 
ny b^'thfeir conquefts, or^by ^^eir Ioffes. When 
they Wefc viftOrjOus .they reigned by their ar- 
mies } when humbled by d^at, they held tlie 
command bytbem’aT' of {h#^filfemmous fub- 
jeds ; if they were eltlAr crittij^kors or adverfa- 
ries from motives of . ajiribitfon, they entered into 
league, or . alliance, only to aggravate the fervitude 
of their people. If they c^ed a province, they 

exhaufted 
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cxhaiifted every other that they might either rcco- 
ver it, or indemnify themfclyes by the lofs. If 
they acquired a new one, the haughtinefs they-af- 
fefled out of it, was the occafion of cruelly and 
extortion within. They borrowed one of another 
by turns every art and invention, whether of peace 
or of war, that might concur fometimes to foment 
natural antipathy and rivalfhipj fometimes, to obli- 
terate the charaifler of the nations j as there had 
been a tacit agreement among the rulers to fubjed 
the nations one by means of another to the del^o- 
tifm they had conftantly been preparing for them. 

Ye people, who all groan more or lefs fecretly, be 
not blinded with refped to your condition j thofe 
wlio never entertained any afFedion for you, are 
come now not to have any fear for you. In the 
extremity of wretchednefs one lingle refource re- 
mained for you j that of efcape and emigration,— 

Even that has been fliut againft you. 

Princes have agreed among themfelves to re- 
ftore to one another deferters, who for the moft 
pai r enlifted by compulfion or by fraud, have a 
right to efcape j not only villains who in reality 
ought not to find a refuge any where ■, but indiffe- 
rently all their fubjeds, whatever may be the mo- 
tive that obliged them to quit their country. 

Thus all ye unhappy labouircfs, who find nei- 
ther fubfiftei^e nor work in your own countries, 
after they have been;,rava|^,ari^>ehdc^'d barren 
by the exadions-of finance thus' fe die where ye 
had the misfwtwne to'bebornv no refuge - 

but in the grave; Ail ye artafts and workmen of 
every fpecics, hafaflfed by tnOnojJolifts, who are 
Y 2 ' refufed 
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refilled tlic right of working at your own free dif- 
polalj unlcfs you have purchafed riic privileges of 
your calling : yp who are kept for your whole life 
in the workOiop, for the purpofe of enriching a 
privileged fit'tor : ye whom a court-mourning 
leaves for iriontlis together without bread or 
vvages ; nevi r expeft to live out of a country where 
foldiers ’ and guards keep you iinprifoned ; go 
wander ui dtl])air, and die of regret. If yc ven- 
ture to eomplainj your cries will be re-ccchoed and 
loll in the depth of a dungeon ; if ye make your 
efeape, yc will be purfued even beyond moun- 
tains and rivers ; ye will be lent back, or given 
up, bound hand and foot, to torture; and to that 
eternal rellraint, to which you have been con- 
demned from your birth. Do you likewife, whom 
nature has endowed with a free fpirit, independent 
of prejudice and error, who dare to think and talk 
like men, do you erafe from your minds every 
idea of truth, nature, and humanity. Applaud 
every attack made on your country and your fel- 
low-citizens, or elfc maintain a profound filence in 
the recefles of obfeurity and concealment. All ye 
who were born in thofe barbarous ftates, where 
the condition for the mutual reftoration of de- 
ferters has been entered into by the feveral princes, 
and fealed by a treaty ; recoiled the infeription 
Dante has engraven on the gate of his infernal re- 
gion : Fci ch' ekraU, lafeiaie mai ogni fperanza : 
Tou who enter herey leave b'eh'nayeu every hope, 
Wha'b,^ is there then no afylum remaining be- 
yond the Ifeas ? Will not England open her colo- 
nies to tliofe wretches, who voluntarily prefer her 

dominion. 
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doirinlon to the infupportablc yoke of ihcir own ^ 

count! y? What occaiion has*flte for that infamous ' — 
b:i."d of contrafted flavcs, feduced and debauched 
L; t.he fiianieful means employed by every Hate to 
increafe tltcir armies? What need has fhe of thofe 
beings Hill more miferable, of whom Ihe compofes 
the third clafs of her American inhabitants? Yes, 
by an iniquity the more Ihocking as it is appa- 
rently the lefs neceflary; her northern colonies 
have hrul !‘ecourfe to the traffic and flavery of the 
negroes. It will not be difowned, that they may 
be better fed, better clothed, lefs ill-treated, and 
lefs overbiirthened with toil, than in the illands. 

The laws protect them more effectually, and they 
feldom become the victims of the barbarity or 
ca])ricc of an odious tyrant. But Hill what inuft 
be the burthen of a man's life who is condemned 
to kiiiguiffi in eternal flavery? Some humane fcc- 
turics, chriftians who look for virtues in the go- 
fpel, more than for opinions, have often been de- 
firous of reiloring to their flaves that liberty for 
which they cannot receive any adequate compenfa- 
tionj but they have been along rime withheld by 
a law of the ftare, which directed that an affigri- 
mentof a Efficiency for fubfiftcncc ffiould be made 
to thofe who were let at liberty. 

Let us rather fay, they have been prevented 
from doing this by the convenient cuflom of be- 
ing waited on by flaves ; by the fondntfs thc‘y 
have for power, which they attempt to jultify by 
pretending to alleviate their fervitude; and by the 
opinion fo readily entertained that they do not 
complain of a Hate, which is by time changed 
y j into 
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into nature: thefe are the iophilms of felf-love, 
calculated to appeafe the clamours of confcience. 
The generality of mankind are not born with evil 
difpofitions, or prone to do ill by choicei but 
even among thofe whom nature feems to have 
formed juft and good, there are but few who pof- 
fefs a foul fulHcicntly difintcrefted, courageous 
and great, to do any good adlion, if they mull 
facnfice fome advantage for it. 

But ftill the quakers have lately fet an example 
which ought to make an epocha in the iiilloryof 
religion and humanity. In one of their alfcm- 
blics, where every one of the faitliful, wlio con- 
ceives himfclf moved by the impulfe of the holy 
fpirit, has a right of fpeaking; one of tiic bir- 
thren, who was himfelf undoubtedly inTpired on 
this occafion, arofe and faid; " How long then 
“ lhall we have two confciences, two meafures, 
” two fcales; one in our own favour, one for the 
ruin of our neighbour, both equally falfe ? Is it 
for us, brethren, to complain at this moment, 
“ that the parliament of England willies to en- 
** flave us, and to impofe upon us the yoke of 
fubjedls, without leaving us the rights of ci- 
“ tizensj while for this century paft, we have 
“ been calmly acting the part if tyrants, by keep- 
ing in bonds of the hardeft flavery men who 
are our equals and our brethren ? What have 
** thofe unhappy men done |o us, whom nature 
“ had feparated from us by oarriers fo formidable, 
whom our avarice has fought after through 
ftorms and wrecks, and brought away from the 
midftof their burning fands, or from their dark 

“ forefts 
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forcfts inhabited by tygcrs? What crinit* have 
“ they been guilty of, that they fhould be torn 
“ from a country which fed them without toil, 
and that they fliould be tranlplanted by us to a 
‘‘ land where they periih under the labours of fer- 
vitude? Father of Heaven, what family haft 
‘‘ Tliou then created, in which the elder born, 
“ after having feized on the property of their bre- 
“ tiuen, are ftill rcfolvcd to compel them, with 
“ ftripes, to manure with the blood of tlieir veins 
" and the fweat of their brow that very inheritance 
“ of which they have been robbed? Deplorable 
race, whom we render brutes to tyrannize over 
“ them ; in whom wc extinguilh every power of 
“ the foul, to load their limbs and their bodies 
" with burthensi in whom we eftace the image of 
“ (jod, and the ftainp of manhood. A race gnu- 
“ tilated and dijhonoured as to the faculties of 
“ mind and body, throughout its exiftence, by 
“ us who are chriltians and Engliftimen! Eng- 
“ lifhmcn, ye people favoured by Heaven, and 
“ refpeded on the feas,. would ye be free and ty- 
“ rants at, the faiae inftant? No, brethren! it is 
“ time we lliould be confiftent with ourielves. 
“ Let us fet free, thpfe miferable viftims of our 
“ pride: let us reftorc the negroes to that liberty, 
“ which man ftiould never take, from man. May 
“ all chviftiah focicties be induct'd by our example 
“ to repair an injuftice authprifed by the crimes 
“ and plunders .of two centtirks! May men too 
“ long degraded, at length raijeto Heaven their 
‘‘ arms freed from chains, and their eyes bathed 
« in tears of gratitude! Alas! thefe unhappy 
y 4 « nionals 
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“ mortals liave hitherto filed no tears but thofe of 
“ defpairl” 

This diicourfe awakened rcmorfcj and the 
flaves in Penfylvania were fet at liberty. A revo- 
lution i'o amazing muft necciriirily have been the 
work of a people inclined to toleration. But let 
Ijs not cKpe< 51 : limilar inftances of heroifm in thole 
countiies which are as deep funk in birbanfm by 
the vices attendant on luxury, as they hav" for- 
merly been from ignorance. When a govern- 
ment, at once both prieftly and military, lias 
brought every thing, even the opinions of men, 
under its yoke; when man, become an impoilor, 
has perfiiaded the armed- multitude that he holds 
from Heaven the right of oppreffing the eartli ; 
there is 410 fiiadow of liberty left for civilized na- 
tions. Why fliould they not take their revenge 
on the favage people of the torrid zone ? 

Not to mention the population of the negroes, 
which may amount to 300,000 flaves, in 1750 a 
million of inhabitants were- reckoned in the Bri- 
tifli provinces of North- America. There muft be 
at prefent upwards of two millions; fmcc it is 
proved by undeniable calculations tliat the number 
of people doubles every 15 or years in fomeof 
tliofe provinces, and every 18 or 20 in others. 
So rapid an increafe muft have two fources; the 
firft is that number of Irifhinen, Jews, French- 
men, Switzers, Palatines, Moravians, and Saltz- 
burghers, who, after having been worn our with 
the political and religious troubles they had expe- 
rienced in Europe, have gone in fearch of peace 
and (luietnefs in thefc diflant climates. The fe- 

cond 
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fond fource of that amazing increafc arifes from 
the climate itfclf of the colonies, where experience 
has Ihewn that the people naturally doubled their 
numbers every five and twenty years. The ob- 
fcrvaiions of Mr. Franklin will make thefe truths 
evident. 

'rnit numbers of the people, fays that philo- 
fopher, increafe every wJiere in proportion to the 
number of marriages j and that number increafes 
as the means of fubfiding a family are rendered 
more cal’y. In a country where the means of fub- 
fiiicncc abound, more people marry early. In a 
foci( iv, whofe profperity is a mark of its antiquity, 
the rich alarmed at the cxpences which female 
luxury brings along with it, engage as late as pof- 
fible in a ftate, which is difficult to enter into, 
and oxjienfive to maintain; and the perfons, who 
fiavc no fortunes, pafs their days in a celibacy 
which flifturbs the married ftatc. The m.afters 
have but few children, the fervants have none at 
all ; and the artificers are afraid of having any. 
This circumltance is fo evident, efpeciallyin great 
towns, that the population in them is not kept up 
to its ufual Ilandard, and that we conflrantly find 
there are a greater number of deaths than births. 
Happily for us this decreafe has not yet penetrated 
into the country, where the conftant prafticc of 
making up the deficiency of the towns, gives a 
little more fcope for populatiort. But the lands 
being every where occupied, and let at the highcll 
rate, thofe who cannot acquire property of their 
own, are hired by thofe who are in poffeffion of it. 
Kivallhip, owing to the multitude of workmen, 

lowers 
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BOOK lowers rhe price of labour, and the finalliiefs of 
nieir profit takes awav the defire and the hope of, 
as well as the abilities requifire for increafe by- 
man iage. Such is the prefent ftate of Europe. 

That of America prefents an appearance of a 
quite contrary nature. Trads of land, wafie and 
iincultiv :ted, arc cither given away, or mav be 
obtained for fo moderate a price, that a n-'an of the 
leaft turn for labour, is furnillied in a fhort time 
with an extent, which, while it is fulFicient to rear 
a numerous family, vyill maintain his poll; e- for 
a confiderable time. The inhabitants, d • )• ;brc, 
of the. new world, induced likewife by tiie climate, 
marry in greater numbers, and at an earlier time 
of life, than the inhabitants of Europe. Where 
one hundred enter into the married ftate in Eu- 


rope, there arc two hundred in America j and if 
we reckon four children to each marriage in our 
climates, we Ihould allow, at leaft, eight in the 
new hemifphere. If we multiply thefe families by 
their produce, it will appear that in lefs than two 
centuries, the Britifli northern colonies will arrive 
at an immenfe degree of population, iinlefs the 
mother-country Ihould contrive feme obftacles to 
impede its natural progrefs. ^ 

Hippinets They are now peopled with ue^lthy and rdbuft 
habuao"' aftature above the conimonfize. Thefe 

in rhe Bri- Cj-golcs arc .morc lively, apd come to their full 

t;lh colo- - ' 

n.ts ot growth fooncr, than the Euri^e^s, but do not 
Americap live fo long* The inhabitimts arc fupplied with 
great plenty of every thing retjuifite for food, by 
the low price of meat, 6fti, grain, game, fruits, 
cyder, vegetables. Clothing is not fo cafily pro- 
cured. 
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cured, that being ftill very dear, whether it be 
brought from Europe, or made in the country, ' — ,, — » 
Manners are in the ftatc they ftiould be among 
young colonies, and people givai to cultivation, 
who arc not yet polillied nor corrupted by re- 
ficling in great cities. Throughout the families in 
general, there reigns ccconomy, neatnefs, and re- 
gularity. Gallantry and gaming, the paffions of 
indolent opulence, feidom interrupt that happy 
tranquillity. The fex are ftill what diey ftiould 
be, gentle, modeft, compaflionate, and ufeful j 
they are in poflTefTion of thofe virtues which per- 
jjctuatc the empire of their charms. The men arc 
engaged in their firft occupations, the care and 
improvement of their plantations, which v/il) be 
the fupport of their pofterity. One general fenti- 
ment of benevolence unites every family. No- 
thing contributes to this union fo much as a cer- 
tain equality of ftation, a fecurity that anics 
from property, hope, and a general facility of in- 
creafing itj in a word, nothing contributes to it 
fo much as the reciprocal independence in which 
all men live, with refpeift to their wants, joined to 
the neceflity of focial conneddions for the pvrpofcs 
of their pleafures. Inftead of luxury, which 
brings mifery in its train, inftead of this afflicting 
and lliocking contraft, an univerlal eafe wifely 
dealt out in the original diftribution of the lands, 
has by the influence of itiduftry^giveti rife in every 
breaft to the mutual defire of pleafingj a defire, 
witliout doubt, more fatisfaftory than the fecret 
difpofition to injure our brethren, which is infe- 
parable from an extreme inequality of fortune and 

condition. 
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condition. Men never meet without fatisLiftion 

' V — ' when they arc ?K iiher in ■fhac Ibite of mutual lUf- 

tance whicii leads to indifference, nor in that way 
of rivallhip which borders on hatred. They come 
nearer together and unite in Ibcietiesi in fnort, it 
is in the colonies that men lead fuch a rural life as 
was the original deftination of mankind, bell 
fuited to the health and increafe of the fpecics : 
probably they enjoy all the happinefs conflftent 
with the frailty of human nature. We do not, 
indeed, find there thofe graces, thofe talents, 
thofe refined enjoyments, the means and expence 
of which wear out and fatigue the fprings of the 
foul, and bring on the vapours of melancholy 
which fo naturally follow the difguft arifing from 
fcnfual enjoyment : but there arc the plcafiircs of 
domellic life, the mutual attachments of parents 
and children, and conjugal love,, that paffion fo 
pure and fo delicious to the foul that can rafic it, 
and defpife all other gratifications. This is the 
enchanting profpebt exhibited throughout North 
America. It is in the wilds of Florida and Vir- 
ginia, even in the forefts of Canada, that men are 
enabled -to continue to love during their whole 
life what was the objeft of their firfl: affetflion, 
that innocence and virtue, wl.icH never entirely 
lofe their beauty. 

If there be any circumftance wanting to the 
happinefs of Britilh America, at is that of form- 
ing one entire nation. Families are there found 
fometimes re-united, fometimes difperfed, origi- 
nating from all the different countries of Europe. 
Thefe colonifts, in whatever fpot chance or dif- 

* , cernment 
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ccrnment may have placed them, all preferve, ® 
with a prejudice not to be worn out, their mother- ' — ^ — ' 
toii^uc, the partialities and the cull'oms of their 
o\'n country. Separate fchools and churches 
hindf r them from mixing with the hofpitable peo- 
ple, who afford them a place of refuge. Still 
effranged from this people by worfhip, by man- 
ners, and pirobably by their feelings, they har- 
bour feeds of difiention that may one day prove 
the ruin and total overthrow of the colonies. 

I'he only prefervative againft this difafter depends 
(■‘uirely on the conduft of the governments they 
belong to. 

be governments muft not be underftood thofe w1mH-;ij^ 
ftr.'uigc confvitutious of Europe, which are an ab- 
furd mixture of facred and profane laws. Englilh 
Anirrica w'a.s wife or happy enough not to admit iAcMp- 
any cccleru'dical power: being fi'om the begin- N.-rrh 
ning inhabited by prefbyterians, Hie rcjedlcd with 
horror every thing that might revive the idea of 
it. AH affairs that in the other parts of the globe 
are determined by the ecclcfiaflrical courts, are 
here brought before the civil magiftrate, or the 
national alfemblies. The attempts made by the 
members of the Englilli church to eftablifh their 
hierarchy in that country, have ever been abor- 
tive, rmtwithftanding the fiipport given tliem by 
th:.' mother-country : but Hill they are equally 
concerned in the adminiftration as well as thofe of 
other fefts. None but cathpljes have been ex- 
cluded, on account of their refufing thofe o iths 
which the public tranquillity leemed to require. 

In this view American government has deferved 

the 
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the greateft commendation i but in other refpects, 
it is not lb well combined. 

Policy, in its aim and principal objedl, re- 
fembles the education of children. They both 
tend to Ibrm men, and Ihould be in fcveral re- 
fpeTs fimilar to each other. Savage people, firfl 
united in fociety, require as much as children to 
be fometimes led on by gentle means, and fome- 
rimes redrained by compulfion. For want of ex- 
perience, which alone forms our reafon, as thefe 
lavages are incapable of governing themfelves in 
the fcveral changes of things and the various con- 
cerns that belong to a rifing fociety, the govern- 
ment that condtids them Ihould itielf be enlight- 
ened, and guide them by authority to years of 
maturity. Thus it is that barbarous nations are 
naturally fubjedl to the oppreffive yoke of def- 
potic })ower, till in the advanced date of lb- 
ciety their intcreds teach them to conduft them- 
felves. 

Civilized nations, like young men, more or 
lefs advanced, not in proportion to their abilities, 
but from the conduft of their early education, as 
foon as they become fenfible of their own drength, 
and right, require to be managed and even attended 
to by their governors. A foft well educated Ihould 
engage in no undertaking without confulting his 
father: a prince, on the contrary, fhould make no 
regulations without confulting his people: fur- 
ther, the fon, in refoiutibnt w;herc he follows the 
advice of his father,- frequently hazards nothing 
but his own happinefsj in all that a prince or- 
dains, the happinefs of his people is concerned* 
a The 
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The opinion of the public, in a nation that thinks 
and ipeaks, is the rule of the government : and ^ ^ 

the prince fhould never thwart that opinion with- 
out public rcafons, nor oppofc it without having 
fu il convinced the people of their error. Govern- 
ment is to model all its forms according to public 
opinion : this, it is well known, varies with man- 
ners, habits, and information. So that one prince 
may, withotit finding the leaft reltftance,do an a^t 
of authority, not to be revived by his fucceflbn 
without exciting the public indignation. From 
w'hence does this difference arife? The firft can- 
not have thwarted an opinion that was not Iprung 
up in his time, but the latter may have openly 
counteraded it a century after. The firft, if I 
may be allowed the expreflion, may, without the 
knowledge of the public, have taken a ftep, the 
violence of which he may have foftened or made 
amends for by the happy fuccefs of his govern- 
ment; the other fhall, perhaps, have increafed 
the public calamities by luch unjuft aefts of wilful 
authority, as may perpetuate its firft abufes. Pub- 
lic remonftrance is generally the refplt of opi- 
nion ; and the general opinion is the rule of go- 
vernment : and bccaufe public opinion governs 
mankind, kings for this reafon become the rulers 
of men. Governments then as well as opinions 
ought to improve and advance to perfeftion. But 
what is the rule fpr opinions among an enlight- 
ened people? It is the , permanent inteteft of fo- 
ciety, the lafety aijd advantage of the nation. 
Thisintecdl.is riiOdiftedby the .turn of events and 
fituations} public opinion ahd .tKe form of the go- 
vernment 
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jj o o K vernment follow thcfc Icvcral modiricacions/ This 
, . is the fourcc of all the forms of govcrnmcnr, cfta- 

bWlied by the Englifli, who arc rational and free, 
throughout North America. 

The government of Nova-Scotia, of one of the 
provinces in New'-Englandj New-York, New-Jcr- 
I'ey, Virginia, the two Carolinas and Georgia is 
lliled royal; bccaufc the king of England is there 
veftcd with the fupreme autiiority. Reprcji.nta- 
tives of the people form a lower houfe, as in the 
mother- country : a feledt council, approved by 
the king, intended to fupport the prerogatives ot 
the crown, rcprefents the houfe of pcei.s, and 
maintains that reprefcntation by the fortune and 
rank of the mofl; diftinguiflied perfons in the 
country, who are members of it. A governor 
convenes, prorogues, and diflblves their all'em- 
I 'iies, gives or refufes.a/Tent ro their deliberations, 
which receive from his approbation the force of 
law, till the king, to whom they are tranlinitted, 
has rejeded them. 

The fecond kind of government which takes 
place in’ the colonies, is known by the name of 
proprietary government. When the Englifh firll 
fettled in thofe diftant regions, a rapacious and 
adivc court-favourite eafily obtained in thofe 
waftes, which were as large l^ngdoms, a pro- 
perty and authority without bounds. A bow and 
a few fklns, the only homage exaded by the 
crown, purchafed for a man in power the right of 
fovereignty, or governing as he pleafed in an un- 
known country: fuch wavS the origin of govern- 
ment in the greater part of the colonies. At pre- 
fen t, 
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fcnt, Maryland and Penfylvania are the only pro- ® 
vinccs under this fingiilar form of governmentj or ' — 
rather this irregular foundation of fovereignty. 

Maryland, indeed, differs from the reft of the 
provinces only by receiving its governor from the 
family of Baltimore, whofe nomination is to be 
approved by the king. In Penfylvania, the go- 
tremor named by the proptietary family, and con- 
firmed by the crown, is not' fupported by a coun - 
cil, which gives a kind of Tuperiority^ arid he is 
obliged to agree with the commons, in whom is 
naturally veiled all authority. 

A THIRD form, flyled by the EnglilH, charter 
government, feems more calculated to produce 
harmony in the conftitution. Atprefentthisfub- 
fifls only in Conneflicut and Rhode-Iflandj but 
it was formerly extended to all the provinces in 
New-England. It may be confidered as a mere 
democracy. The inhabitants of themfelves eleft 
and depofe all their officers, and make whatever 
laws they think proper, without being obliged to 
have the affent of the king, br his having any 
right to annul them* 

At length the conquef! of Canadaj joined td 
the acquifition of I^lorida, has given rife tO a form 
of legiflation hitherto unknown throfighout thb 
realm of Great Britain.' Thole provinces have 
been put or left under the, yoke of military, and 
conlequenfly abfolute authonty. Without any 
right to affemble in a national body,- they receive 
immediately from the court of Loiidon every or- 
der of government. 

VoL. V, 2 


This 
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T ins divcriky of governments is nor the work 
o! the moiher-counny. We do not iind in it the 
traces of i’. rer.i'ontible, uniform, and regular legifla- 
tion. It is c'l.ii ce, tliiuate, the prejudices of the 
times and of tiie founders of tiu- colonies tliat 
have produi Ci.! tins motley variety of conRitiitions. 
It is not the province of men, who aie call bv 
cliance upon a dclert coall, to conllitute legifla- 
tion. 

An. iegiiiiuion, in its nature, flioiild aim at I'n- 
happiiu'fi of focicty. The means by which it is 
to airain this great end, depend entirely on its 
n.nural qualities. Climate, that is to lay, tiiclky 
and the foil, arc the firfl; rule lor the legillutor. 
His refourees didate to him his duties. In the 
lirll in (lance, the local polition Ihoiild be con- 
fuhed. A number of people thrown on a mari- 
tin.e coalr, will have laws more or lefs nlative to 
agriculture or navigation, in proportion to thein- 
Ihaence the fea oiTand may have on the fubfillencc 
of the inhabitants’ who are to people that defert 
coall. If the new colony is led 'by tlie rourfc of 
foine laige, river f.u‘ widiin land, alegiflator ought 
to have regard to the quality of the foil, ami the 
dtlgree of its fertility, as well as to tlie connedions 
tlie colony will have either at home or abroad by 
the '-.raffic of commodities moft co.-ducivc to its 
[wofperity. 

But the wifdotn of IcgiQation v/ill cliiefly ap- 
pear in the dillribution of property. , It is a gene- 
ral rule, which obtains in all countries, that when a 
(.(deny is founded, .an extent of land be given to 
every perfon fufficient for themainte.nance of a fa- 
mily 
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inily; more fliould be given to thol'e who have 
abilities to make the neeclilny advances towards 
improvement; and ibmc fltould be rclervcd ibr 
poiierity, or for additional fettiers, wlt!i which the 
colony may in time be augmented. 

The iirft objeft of a rifing colony is fubfiflencc 
and population: the next is the profperity likely 
to fiow from thefe two fources. To avoid occa- 
fions of war, whether ofFcnfive or defcnfivc; to turn 
indiillry towards thofc objedts which are moft ad- 
vantageous; not to form conneftions around them, 
e.<cej)t Inch as are unavoidable, and may be pro- 
jiortioncd to the fbability which the colony ac~ 
tjuiies by the numbers of its inhabitants, and the 
naiure of its refjurces; to introduce above all 
things a partial and local fpirif in a nation which is 
going to be cilablidied, a fpirit of union within, 
ami of peace vvithotu; to refer every inllitution to 
a dilfant but fixed point; and to make every oe- 
calional law fubfervient to the fettled regulation 
which alone is to ciTect an in'crcafe of mimbers, 
and to give flability to the fettlement: thefe cir- 
cumRancc’s make no more than the fketcli of a Ic- 
giflation. - 

The moral fyflem is to be fonned on thd na- 
ture of the climate; a large field for po]Jularit>n is 
at firfl: to be laid open by facilitating marriage, 
which depends upon the facility of procuring fub- 
fifience. Sandfityof manners lliould be eflabJifh- 
cd by opinion. In a barbarous iiland, w'hich is to 
be flocked with children, no more would be nc- 
cefiary than to leave the principles of trurh to un- 
fold thcmfelves wicli the natural progrefs of rea- 
Z 2 foi'. 
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** jfvm proper precautions againll thole idle 

* — — ' fears, whic h proceed from ignorance, the errors of 
fupeiTcition fhould be removed, till that period 
when the warmth of the natural paflions, fortu- 
nately uniting with the rational powers, dillijjafes 
every phantom. But when people, already ad- 
vanced in life, are to be eftablifiied in anew coun- 
try, the ability of legillation confids in removing 
every injurious opinion or habit, which may be 
cured or correfted. If we wifla that thefe fliould 
not be tranfmitted to polterity, wc fhould attend 
to the fecond generation by inllituting a general 
and public education of the children. A prince or 
legiflator fhould never found a colony, witiiout 
previoufly fending thither fome proper perfons for 
the education of youthj. that is, fome governors 
rather than teachers: for it is of lefs moment to 
reach them what is good, than to guard them from 
t vil. Good education is ineffeflual, when the 
people are already corrupted.- The feeds of mo- 
rality and virtue, fown in the infant date of a ge- 
neration already vitiated, are annihilated in the early 
dages of in.anhood by debauchery, and the conta- 
fj^ion of fuch vices as have already become habitual 
in focicty. The bed educated young men cannot 
come into the world widrout making engagements 
aiidformingconncftions which will wholly influence 
iliem during the remainder of their lives. If they 
marry, follow any profcifiOn, or piirl'uit, they find 
the feeds of evil and corruptioUTootied in every con- 
dition} a conduft entirely oppofitc to their ])rinci- 
plcsj example and difeourfe which difconccrts and 
combats their bsd refolutions. 


But 
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But in a rifing colony, the influence of the firfl: 

■ _ A V 1 1 1 , 

generation may be conefted by the manners of the > — — ' 
lucceeding one. Tlie minds of all are prepared 
for virtue by labour. The necefllties of life re-» 
move all vices proceeding from want of employ- 
ment. The overflowing of its population have a 
natural tendency towards the mother-country, 
where luxury continually invites and feduces the 
rich and voluptuous planter. A legiflator, who in- 
tends to refine the conllitution and manners of 
a colony, will meet with every afiiftance he can 
require. If he is only poffefled of abilities and 
virtue, the lands and the people he has to manage, 
will fuggeft to his mind a plan of fociety, that a 
writer can only mark out in a vague manner, liable 
to ail the uncertainty of hypotheses that are varied 
and complicated by an infinity of circumll:ance« 
too difficult to be forefoen and combined. 

But the chief bafis of a ibciety for cultivation 
or commerce, is property. It is the feed of good 
and evil, natural or' moral, confequent on the 
fociai ftate. Every nation feems to be divided in- 
to two irfecohcileible parties. The rich and the 
[)oor, the mcb‘ of property and the hirelings, tha't 
is to fay, maftefs and form two claflbs of 
citizens, unfortunately iii oppofition. to one ano- 
ther. In vain have foine modern authors wifhed 
by fophiftry to effablilb a treaty of p^ce between 
thefe twb. ftateS.' TKc rich on' all' occafiohs are 
dilpofed to'obtain a great deal from the poor at 
little expcncej and the poOr arb ever .inclined to 
fet too high a value bn their labour: while the rich' 
man iniift always give the law in this tod unequal 
Z 3 bargain. 
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b.irg’iii. TU’ncc arifos die rvilem of counrerpoife. 

' ^ — ’ cfLiblilhed in lo many cuiuuries. I'lie people have 

not vdflied to atiack projicrty which they confi- 
dcreil as f.tcrcd, hut they have made attempts to 
fetter it, and to cheek its natural tendency to uni- 
vcrfal power. Theft* counterpoilc.s have almolt 
always been ill-apjiiied, as they were but a feeble 
remedy againft the original evil in fociety. It is 
then to the repartition of lands that a jL-ciOator 
will turn his principal attention. Tin;, more wii'ciy 
dm diflribiition fliall be managed^ the more fim- 
p<le, uniform, and exa<ft will be thofc laws of the 
country which cliicfly conduce to the prefervation 
of property. 

'I'he Tnglilh colonics partake, in this refpeft, 
of the radical vice inherent in the ancient conftitu- 
i'on of the mother-country. As its prefen t go- 
vi-rnment is but a reformation of that feudal fyf- 
fem wliich had opprefted all Fairopc, it Hill re- 
tains many ufages, which being originally nothing 
more than abufes of fervitude, are ffili n.-mc fen- 
libly felt by their contrafl witli the liberty which die 
people have recovered. It has, therefore, been 
found nccelfary to join the laws which left many 
!!.,,!us to the nobility to thofe which mocllfy, lef- 
!i. n, abiogate or foften the feudal rights. Hence 
ib many laws of exception .for one original lawj fo 
many of interpretation for one fundainent.al ; fo 
many new laws that arc at variance with the old. 
TI( .“ncc it is agreed, there 5s not in tlic wliole 
workl a code fo diffufe, fo perplexed as that of the 
civil law of Great Britain. The wifefl: men of that 
enlightened nation have often exclaimed againft 

this 
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this difordcr. 'fliey h-ivc either not becMi heard, or 
the changes which have been produced by ilieir 
remonftrances, have only ferved to increalc tlie 
confufion. 

By their dependence and their ignorance tlic co- 
lonies have blindly adopted that dcformcil and ill- 
digeltcd code, tire burden of v/hich opprefTed their 
anceftors : they have added to that obfeure Jicap 
of materials by every new law that the times, 
manners, and place could introduce. From this 
miy.ture has refulted a chaos the moll: difficult to 
]nit ill order ; a colleclion of contradiiflions that 
require much pains to reconcile. Immediately 
there fprang up a numerous body of lawyers to 
jirey upon the lands and inhabitants of thofe new 
fettled climates. 'I'he fortune and influence they 
have acquired in a Ihort time, have brought into 
fubiedion to their rapacioufnefs the valuable dais 
of citizens employed in agriculture, commerce, in 
all the arts and labours mofl: indifpenfibly necef- 
fary for every fociety ; but almoft Angularly eflen- 
ti.al to a rifing community. To the fevereevil of 
chicane, which has fixed itfelf on the branches, in 
order to feize on the fruit, has fucceeded that of 
finance, which deftroys the heart and the rout of 
tiic tree. 

1m the origin of the colonies, the coin bore the 
fame v.alue as in the mother-country. The fear- ‘ ; 

city of it foon occafioned a rife of one-third. That ^ "i- 
inconvenience was not remedied by the abundance 
of ipecic which came from the Spanifli colonies ; 
becaufe it was ncceflary to tranfmit rhat into Eng- 
land in order to pay for the merchaiidife wanteil 

Z from 
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from thence. This was a gulph that abforbecl tlu 
cirrulation in the colonies. The confufion occas 
fioned by this continual ex]')ort furninied a pretence 
for the life of paper currency, 

TftERE are two forts of it. The firft has in 
view die encouragement of agriculture, trade, and 
indudry. Every colonifl: who has more ambition 
than wealth, obtains from the province a paper 
credit, provided he confents to pay an intcrcil of 
5 per cent., furnifhes a I'ufHcient mortgage, and 
agrees to repay every ‘year a tenth of the capital 
borrowed. By means of this mark, which is re- 
ceived without difpute into the public trcafuiy, and 
which their fcdlow-citizens cannot refiife, the bufi- 
r.efs of private perfons is carried on with greater 
difpatch and cafe. The government itfclf draws 
f onfiderable advantages from this circulation ; be- 
( aufe as it receives jntereft and pays none, it can, 
v/ithoutthe aid of taxes, apply this fund to the im- 
portant objeft of public utility. 

But there is another fort of paper, the exiftenre 
of which is folely owing to the neceffities of go- 
vernment. The leveral provinces of America had 
formed prpjecls and contradled engagements be- 
3/onci their abilities, They thought to m^hc gooii 
the deficiency of their money bv credit. Taxes 
were imppfed to liquidate thole bills that prelTecl 
for payment; but before the taxes had produeeil 
that falutary effefly nc'w.wapts arpfe that required 
frefli loans. The debts iherefpi z accumulated, and 
the taxes were not iulHcient to anfwcr them. At 
length, the amountof the government bills exceeded 
all bounds .'iftcrthe late hollili ties, during which the 

6 colonies 
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colonies had raifcd and provided for 25,000 men, 
and contributed to all the expences of fo long and 
obftinate a war. The paper thus fell into the iiiivioft 
difrepiitc, though it had been introduced by the 
confent of the feveral general alTeniblies, and each 
province was to be anfwerable for what was of 
its own creation. 

I'liE parliament of Great Britain obferved this 
confufion, and attempted to remedy it. They re- 
gulated the quantity of paperi-currency each colo- 
ny Ihould create for the future, and as far as their 
information went, proportioned the quantity of 
it to their riches and relburces^ This regulation 
gave univerfal difguft, and in the year 1769, it 
was amended. 

Paper, of the iifual ligyre of the coin, Hill 
continues to pals in all kind of bufinefs. Rach 
piece is com()ofcd of two round leaves, glueil to 
each other, and bea.ring on each fide the ftainp 
tliat diltinguilhcs them. There are fomc of every 
value. In eachprovincebefidesapublicbuildingfor 
the making of then), there are private houfes from 
whence they arc diftributed ; the pieces which are 
jnuch worn or foiled, are carried ,to thefe houfes, 
and frefli ones received in exchange. There ne- 
ver has been an infla.nce of the officers employed 
in thefe exchanges having been guilty of the leaft 
fraud. . ' ■ ’ 

But this, honcfi:y is, not fufficifnt To-dnfure the 
prolperity of the colonies.' Thqtigh for forty years 
ilteir confumpfion has increafedfouiMitnes as much 
as their population, (from whence v it is apparent 
that the abilities of each fubje<9: are four times 

greater 
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greater than they tvere), yet o:re may .;retei that 
fhci’e large (■.{labiilliuieiit'5 will never riic to I'i.at 
degree at fplcndont for \v!iich nature deligiis 
them, urvlcfs the rellraints are removed, whie'i 
confine both their interior iiuUiRry and thcr fo- 
reign trade. 

The firfl colonies that peopled North-Amed. a 
applied thcmfelvcs folely to agriculture. Itw-:, 
nor long before they perceived that their t. , 
did not enable them to buy what they wanted, and 
they, therefore, found themlclvcb in a manner 
compelled to let up fomc rude manufacitures. The 
interelfs of the mother-country feemed to be af- 
fefted by this innovation ; which wis made a mat- 
ter of parliamentary inouiry, and d’friuied with all 
the attention it deferved. The., wem men bohl 
enough to defend the caufc of the i oloniRs. They 
urged, that as the bun ml's .jf tillage d'jd not em- 
ploy men all the yc..>'. it was tyranny to oblige 
tliem to wafle in idleimfs the time which the land 
did not require ; 'hat as th.- produce of agnenhnre 
and hunting did not furnifli them to the extent of 
their wants, the picventing them from providing 
againd them by a new Ipecies of indudry, svas in 
fade rcdu.'ing them to the greated didrels : in 
Ibort, that the prohibition of m: aufiiflurt s only 
tended to enhance the price of all provifions in a 
rifing date, to leflen, or, perhaps, ftop the I'ale of 
them, and to deter fiich perlbns as tnight intend to 
fettle in it. 

The evidence of thefe principles was not to be 
controverted : they were complied with after great 
debates. The Americans were permitted to manu- 

faidure 
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facluiv cheirown cloaths thcmlclvcs, but with fuch o o k. 

11 1 • -Win. 

3Tllii6lionb as btrnrayed how much avarice regret- 
ted, wliat an a])})carance of jui'licc could nor but 
iL-low. All c(nrinninication from one province to 
:uit)t!u:r on this account was feverely prohibited, 
d !icy were forbidden under the heaviefl' penalties 
to tiaffic with each other for wool of any fort, 
ravv, or manufactured. However, fome manufac- 
turci'h of h its ventured to break tlirough thefe re- 
li ri' rions. To put a llop to v;hat was termed a 
liciiiom. dilordciiy jiractlce, the parliament had rc- 
c'(;urlc to rhe mean and cruel expedient of law. A 
v'virkinan was not at liberty to fet up for himfeif 
till -itrcr ieven \cars a[)[)rcntic:c(l\i[); a mafler was 
nv)t .illowxd .o hnvi' more than two apprentices at a 
time, nor to c 'ploy any flavc in iiis work- 
Ihoj). 

mine;., wtiich !c«- n lo pat into menshands 
I u‘ inllrumcnio <d ihcir owca ndq.v calcncc, were 
laid under iviliiAions hiii uore focre. It was 
}*ot .ilh/wcd ro carry iron in bars, or rough pitces 
ai.y ^vlicrc but to the mothcr-cou.itry. Wluiout 
being p.i'ovided with crucibles to melt it, or ma- 
chints to bend it, without hammers or anvils to 
f all ion it, :hcy inid icill lef^ liberty of converting 
ii into fled. 

1 Mi’ORTATioM was lubjcclcd to flill further re- 
Ikrainrs. All foreign vcfTcis, unlefs in evident dil- 
trefs or danger of wreck, or freighted with gold or 
filver, were not to come into any of the ports of 
North-Amcrica. Even Englifh veffels are not ad- 
niitteci there, unlefs they come immediately from 
fome port of the country. The fliips of the co- 
lonics 
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BOOK Ionics going to Europe, arc to bring back no nicr- 
^ ^ ' i chantlil'e but from the moclier-country, except 
wine from the Madeiras and the Azores, and fait 
for tlreir fiflieries. 

Arc exportations were originally to terminate 
in England: but important reafons have deter- 
mined the government to relax and abate this ex- 
treme feverity. The colonills are at prefent al- 
lowed to carry diredly fouth of Cape binifterre, 
grain, meal, rice, vegetables, fruit, fait, fill,, 
planks, and timber. All other produdions be- 
long exclufively to the mother-country. Even 
Ireland, that affbrticd an advantageous vent for 
corn, flax, and pipe ftaves, has been fliut againft 
them by an aiil of parliament of 1766. 

The parliament, which reprefents the nation, 
afllimcs the right of direding commerce in its 
whole extent tRroughout the Britifir dominions. 
It is by this authority it pietends to regulate the 
connexions between the mother-country and the 
colonics, to maintain a communication, an advan- 
tageous reciprocal re-aftion between the feattered 
parts of the itnmenle empire. There Ihoiild, in 
fadt, be one power to appeal to,' in order to de- 
termine finally upon the concern^ - that may be 
ufeful or prejudicial to' thc.gCi.eral good of the 
whole focietyi The parliament ' is the' only body 
that can affume fuch an importarit power. But- it 
ought to employ it ‘to the' a^antagfe of every 
member of focietyj This iis' ^ inviolable maxim, 
cfpecially in a ftate whefe ' all the pbwers arc 
formed 'and' direXed for the ptefervarion of na- 
■ tural liberty. 


THj^T 
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I'nAT principle ot impartiality was unattended 

to, w hich alone can maintain an equal Hate or in- ' — » 

dependence among the fcveral members of a free 
government; when the colonics were obliged to 
vent in tlie motlier-country all their productions, 
even thofe wliich were not for its own confump- 
tion; when they were obliged to take from 
the mother-country all kinds of merchandife, 
even thofe which came from foreign nations. 

Tliis imperious and ufelcfs reflraijnt, loading the 
Tales and purchafes of the Americans with unne- 
('('fTary and ruinous charges, has necclTanly lef- 
fened their induftry, and confequently diminiflied 
their profits; and it has been only for thepurpofe 
of enriching a few merchants, or fome faflors at 
Iiomc, that the rights and iqterefts of the colonies 
have thus been facrificed. AH they owed to Eng- 
land for the prote£tion they received from her, 
was only a preference in the fale and importation 
of all fuch of their commodities as fhe fhould 
confume; and a preference in thepurchafe and in 
the exportation of all fuch merchandife as came 
from her hands; fo far all fubmiffion was a return 
of gratitude; beyond it all obligation was vio- 
lence. 

It is thus that tyranny has given birth to con- 
traband trade. TranTgrclfion is the firft effedt 
produced by unreafonab'e Laws. In vain has it 
frequently been repeated to the colonies, that 
Imuggling was contrary to the fundamental in- 
terell of their fcttlements, to all reafon of govern- 
ment, and to the exprefs intentions of law.. In 
vain has it been continually laid down in public 

writings- 
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writings tlnit the I'ubjeft wlio juys duty is op- 

* n,. • pnfied by him who docs not jiay ili aiid that the 

fraudulent merchant robs the fair trader by di lap- 
pointing him of his lawful profit. In vain have 
precautions been multiplied for preventing fuch 
frauds, and frefh penalties inllidted for the pu- 
nifliment of them. The voice of interell, reafbn, 
and equity has prevailed over all the numberlcfs 
clamours and various attempts of finanti . Fo- 
reign importations fmuggled into North-Amenca, 
amount to one-third of thofc which pay duty. 

An indefinite liberty, or merely reflrained with- 
in proper limits, wnll flop the prohibited engage- 
ments of which fo much complaint has been made. 
Then the colonies will arrive at a ftate of affluence, 
which will enable them to difeharge a load of debt 
due to the mother-country, amounting, pcrhaj)s, 
to 150 millions*, and to draw yearly from thenre 
goods to the amount of 108 millions J, agreeably 
to the calculation of American confumption flared 
by the parliament of Great-Britain in 1766. But 
inflead of thispleafing profpebl, which one w'ould 
imagine muft naturally arife from the conflitution 
of the Englilh government, was there any necef- 
fity, by a claim not to be fupported among a free 
people, to introduce into the colonics with the 
hardfhips of taxation, the feeds of diforder and 
difeord, and perhaps to Itindle a flame which it is 
not fo eafy to extinguifh as, to light up. 

Ti.e mother England had jull emerged from a war, which 
Called univerfal, during which her fleets 
tofftabiifli victorious in all the leas, and her con- 

tAxe'. in the 
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(liicfts had enlarged her dominions with animmenfe 
territory in tlie Eaft and Wcll-Indies. Such a 
liidden increale gave her, in the eyes of all tlie 
world, a fplendour that inuft inevitably cxciu- envy 
and admiration; but within herfelf file was con- 
tinually obliged to lament her triumphs. Op- 
preil'ed with a load of debt to the amount of 
3, 3JO, 000,000 livres*, that coft her an interell of 
1 11,577,490 livres t a year, file was with difficul- 
ty able to fupport the current expences of the 
ilate, ''virl> a revenue of 240,000,000 livres 
and th.ii revenue was fo far from increaling, that 
ii was not even certain it would continue. 
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I'tiL land was charged with a higher tax than 
it hud cv^er been in time oF peace. New duties 
on hollies and windows reduced the value of that 
kind of property; and an increafe of llock on a 
rcvlt'v/ ofthc linanccs funk the. value of the whole. 
A terror had been ftruck even into luxury itfelf 
by taxes laid on plate, cards, dice, wines, and 
brandy. Commerce could not raife any further 
expee^tations, fmcc: it paid in every .port, at every 
iiTue, for the merchandife of Afia, for the pro- 
ilucc of America, for fpiccs, hlks, for every ar- 
ticle of export or import, whether manufafliired 
or unwrought. Heavy duties had fortunately le- 
llraincd the abufes of fpirituous liquors; but that 
was partly at the cxpence of the- public revenue, 
'.Co compenfate this lofs, one of thofe expedients 
was adopted which are always eafily found, but 
dangerous fo chufe from the articles of general 

^ 145,687,5001* t 4,881,515!. 3s. gd. 
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f'^nkimption, and abfohitc ncccfTity. Duties were 

' j — ! hiid on tlie ordinary drink of tlie comtnon people, 

on malt, cyder, and beer. Every fpring was 
it rained; every power of the body politic had 
been extended to irs utmofHlretch. Materials 
and wcrkinanfhip had I'o jiiodigioiiHy rilen in 
price, that foreigners, whether rivals or con- 
quered, which before had not been able to fuj/port 
a competition with the Englifli, were enabled to 
fupplant them in every marker, even in their oa u 
ports. The commercial advantage of Britain with 
every part of the world could not be valued at 
more than fifty-lix millions of livres*, and that 
fituation obliged her to draw from the bahince 
35,100,000 livres f, to pay the arrears c,f 
f ,170,000,000 livfes| which foreignershad placed 
hi her public funds. 

The cribs was a violent one. It was time to 
give the people fome relief. They could not be 
tafed by a diminution of expences, thofe being in- 
evitable, either for the purpofe of improving the 
conquefts purchafed by fuch a lofs of blood and 
treafure; or to reftrain the refentincnt of the 
Houfe of Bourbon, foured by the humiliations of 
the late war, and the facrifices of the late peace,: 
As other means did not occur that might fecurc 
the preient as well as future profperity of the na- 
tion, it was thought proper to call in the colonics 
to tlic aid of the mothef-conntry, by making 
them bear a part of her burdien. This determi- 
nation feemed to be founded on reafons not to be 
controverted. 

' 7,l5'-',oool. 11,535,625!. 151,187,500!. 

It 
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r is a fundamental principle of all focieties and 
of every age, tliat the different members which 
compofc 'a (late, ought to contribute towards all 
its expenccs in proportion to their refpe£l;l'»c abi* 
litics. The fecurity of the American provinces 
requires that they ihould furnilh fuch a lharc of 
."IliJlancc, as may enable the mother-country to 
})ruteci: them upon all occafions. It was to de- 
liver them from the moleftations they were ex- 
poled to, that England had engaged in a war 
wliit’h has multiplied her debts : they ought then 
to aid her in bearing or ledening the weight of 
that iiu reafe of cxpence. Ac prtfent, when they 
arc ii 'cd from all apprehenfion of tlic attempts of 
a formidable adverfary, which has been fortu- 
nately removed,, can they without injuflice refufe 
iiieir deliverer, when her ncceflirics are prefling, 
that money whicJi purchafed their prefervation t 
Has not tiiat generous Hate, for a confidcrablc 
time, granted encouragement to the improvement 
of ihoif rich productions ? Has it not liberally and 
gratuitoully advanced fums of money to thofe 
countries whofe lands arc yet uncultivated ? Do 
not fuch benefits deferve to incet a return of re- 
lief and even of ferviccs ? 

Seen were the motives that perfuaded the Bri- 
illli goVerni7;ent that they had a right to edatililh 
taxation in the colonies. They availed themfelvcs 
of the event of the late war to aflert this claim fb 
dangerous to liberty. For if we attend to it^ we 
lhall find that war, whether fuccefsful or nor, 
I'erves always as a pretext for everv ufurpation of 
government as if the chiefs of waning nations 
VoL, V, A a rather 
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rather intended to reduce their fubjects to more 
cojifinned fubmiflion, than to niake a conqueft 
over- their enemies. The American ’provinces 
were therefore ordered to furnifti the troops lent 
by the mother-coufitry for their fecurity with a 
part of the neceflarics requifite for an army. The 
apprehenfjon of difturbing that agreement which 
is fo necedary among ourleivcs, when furrounded 
by adverfarics from without, induced them to 
comply with, the injunftions of tjie parliament j 
but with fuch prudence as not to Ipeak of an aft 
they could neither rejeft without occafioning civil 
diflention, nor recognize without expofing rights 
too precious to be forfeited. New-York alone 
ventured to difapprovc the orders fent from Eu- 
rope. Though the tranfgreflion|was flight, it was 
puniflied as a difobedience by a fulpenfion of her 
privileges. 

It was mod probable, that this attack made on 
file liberty of the colony would excite the remon- 
dranres of all the reft. Either through want of 
attention or forefight, none of them complained. 
This filence was interprfted to proceed from fear, 
or from voluntary fubmiflion. Peace, that ftiould 
leflen taxes every where, gave birth, in the year 
1764, to that famous ilamp-aft, which, by laying 
a duty on all marked paper, at the l^me time for- 
bad the uft; of any other in public writings, whe- 
ther judicial or extra-judicial. 

All the EngUlh colonies of the new continent 
revolted againft this innovation, and their dil'con- 
tent mariifefted itfcif by fignal afts. They entered 
into an agreement or eonlpiracy, the only one that 

was 
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was perhaps confiftcnt with mpderate and civilized 
people, to forego all manufailures made up in the 
mother- country, till the bill they complained of 
was repealed. The women, whofe weakntfs was 
moil to be feared, were the lirft to give up what- 
ever Europe ha'd before furniftied them with, 
either for parade or convenience. Animated by 
theif example, the m,en rejefteti the commodities 
for wliich they were indebted, to the Old world. 
In tlie northern countries, they paid as much for 
the coarfe. ftujTs, made in the country, as for fine 
cloths whicli were brought over the feas. They 
engaged not to eat lamb, that their flocks might 
increafe, and in time be fufficient for the clothing 
of all the cglonills. In the fbuthern provinces 
where wool is fcarce and of .an inferior quality, 
their drcl'sw'.ts to be cotton and flax furniflied by 
rlieir own climate. Agriculture was every where 
neglected, in order that the people might qualify 
themfelvcs for the bufinefs of the manufadurcs. 

'J'yis kind of indited and paffive oppofition, 
wjiich ought to be imitated by all nations who 
nniy hereafter be aggrieved by tlie undue e^rcife 
of authority, produced the deCred eJUcd. The 
Eiiglilli manyfadurers who had fcarce any other 
vent for tlTcirgoqds than theifown colonies, fell 
into that ftate of defpondency, which is the na- 
tural confequence of want of employment ; and 
fheir co.mpl^nts, whichcould neither be ftifled nor 
cona-alcd by adminiftration, made an impreflion 
which proved favourable to the colonies. The 
ftamp-ad was. repealed after a viol.ent ftrugglc 
that l.tlled two years, and which ;n an age of fa- 

A a a naticifm. 
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\-?MU JKiticifln, would, cloubtlcll, h.tvc ilunsd a 
■' j — civil war. 

But the triumph of the colonies did’ not lafl 
long. The parliament hatl given up the point 
with the greatcll rcluftance : and it clearly ap- 
peared they had not laid afide their pretcnfions, 
\yhcn in 1767, they threw the duties which the 
ftamp-aT would have produced, upon all glafs, 
lead, tea, colours, palleboard, and ftained paper 
exported from England to America. Even tlic 
patriots thcmi’clves, who feemed rnoft inclined to 
enlarge the authority of the mother-country over 
the colonies, could not help condemning a tax, 
which in its confcqucnces mult alFeft the whole 
• nation, by difpofing numbers to apply themfelvcs 
to manufadlures, who ought to have been folely 
devoted to the improvement of lands. The co- 
lonii'ls have not been the dupes of this, any more 
tiran of the fjrft innovation. It has in vain been 
urged that government had the power to impofc 
what duties it thought proper upon e.xported 
goods, I'o long as it did not deprive the colonies 
of the liberty of manufacturing the articles fub- 
jccl to this new tax. This fubterfuge has been 
conlitkucd as an inl’ult with regard to a people 
wJio, being devoted entirely tc agriculture, and 
confined to trade only with the hiothcr-country, 
could not procure either by their own labour, or 
by their connections abroad, the neceflary articles 
that were fold them at fo high a price. They 
thought when a tax was to be impofed, it was no- 
rthing more than a nominal diflinclion, whether it 
were levied in Europe or Amcric.! j and that 

their 
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their liberty was equally infringed by a duty laid ^ 

upon commodities they really wanted, as by a tax ' — . — ' 
upon ftampt p4^cr, which they had been made to 
Lonfider as a neceflary article. Thefc intelligent 
people faw that government was inclinetl to de- 
ceive them, and tliought it an indignity to fuffer 
thcmfelves to be the dupes either of force, or of 
fr.uul. It appeared to them the fureft mark of 
wealmefs and degeneracy jn the fubjefts of any 
naiion, to overlook all the artful and violent mea- 
I'ures adopted by government to corrupt and cn- 
llave them. 

’I'h!: diflikc they have fhewn to thefc new im- 
polls, was not founded on the idea of their being 
exorbitant, as tlicy did not amount to more than 
one livre, 8 Ibla for each perfon : which could 
give po alarm to a very populous community, 
whofc public expence never exceeded the annual 
him of 3,600,000 livresf. 

i f was not from any apprehcnfion tiiat tlicir 
fortunes would be affec'ted by it ; fince tlic lecu- 
rity they derived from the provinces ceded by - 
France in the laft warj the increafe of their trade 
with tlic favagesj the enlargement of their wJiale ’ 
and cod filheries, together with thofe of the lhark 
and the fealj the right of cutting wood in the bay 
of Campcachyj the acquifition of fevcral fugar 
iilands; the opportunities of carrying on a contra- 
band trade with the neighbouring Spatiifli fcttlc- 
ments ; all thefe advantageous circumftances were 
abundantly fufficient to furnilh the fmall propor- 

A a ^ tion 
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tidri of tevenue x^hich governirie.'lt feciticd k> 
anxious to raife. 

It was not owing to their concern left the colo- 
nics fnoiild be draiiieft of the fiuall qxiantiry of 
fpecie which continued in circulation. The pa'; 
of eigltt rhoufand four hundred regular troops, 
ifnaintained by the mother-country in North A me- 
fka, muft bring much more coin into •'he counri v 
than the tax could carry, out of it, 

NiitTHeR was ijc an indifference towards the 
niother-counjry, The colonies, fat frem being 
ungrateful, have demonftrated fo zealous an at- 
tachment to her interefts during the laft war, that 
parliament had the eqliity to order conGderabie 
flims to be remitted to'them by w^y of reftitutiun, 
or indemnification. 

Nor, laftly, v/as it frotfi' ignorance of the obli- 
gations that fubiects 'ov/d to aovernment. ll.u! 
not even the colonies acknowledged thcrnh'lvt s 
bound to contribute towards tlie payment o!’ th.c 
national debt, though they had, perhaps, been 
the occafion of contradltng the greateft: pait of iti 
they knew very well that they were liable to con- 
tribute towards the expences of the navy, the 
maintenance of the African and Anaerican fettle - 
ments j and to all the commou experices relative 
to their own prefervation and profperity, as Well 
as to that of the mother -.cduntry, 

Ir the Amerkafis Tefufoto lend their affiftance. 
to Europe, it is becawfe what' would have been 
granted if alked, wa.s e«sidled from themj and be- 
caufe what was required of them as a matter of 
obedience, ought to have been raiffd by voluntary 
3 contribution. 
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contribution. Their refufal was not the cfTeft of 
caprice, but of jealoufy of their rights, which i— v— 
have been .afcertained in Ibme judicious writings, 
and more particularly in feme eloquent letters, 
from which we lhall borrow the principal facls we 
arc going to ftace on a fubjedt wliich muft be in- 
terefling to every nation on the globe. 

Duri.vg almoft two centuries that have palled 
lince the Englilh eftablillied themleives in North- 
Aincrica, their country has been harafled by ex- 
pcnfive and bloody wars} thrown into confufion by 
enterprifing and turbulent parliaments; ami go- 
verned by a bold and corrupt miniftry* ever ready 
to raile the power of the crown upon the ruin of 
.all the privileges and rights of the people. But 
nofwithllandingthe influence of ambition, avarice, 
fadtion, and tyranny, the liberty of the colonies ro 
raiic their own taxes for the fupport of the public 
revenue hath on all hands been acknowledged and 
regarded. 

This privilege, fo natural and confonant to the 
fundamental principles of all rational focicty, wits 
confirmed by a folemn compadl:. The colonies 
might appeal to their original charters, which au- 
thorife them to tax themfelves freely and volunta- 
rily. Thefc adts were, in truth, nothing more 
than agreements made with the crown; but even 
fuppofing the prince had exceeded his authority by 
making conceffions which certainly did not turn to 
his advantage, long pofieffion, tacitly owned .and 
acknowledged by the lilence of parliament, mult 
conftitute a legal preftription. . 
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I'me American provinces have ftill more au- 
thencic claims to urge in their favour. They al- 
i'err, that a fubjcT of F-nglanc], in wljatcver he- 
inifphere he refides, is not obliged to contribute 
to the cxpences of the (late without his own con- 
fent, given cither by himfelf, or his reprefenta- 
tives. It is in defence of this facred right, that 
the nation has ib often fpilt her blopd; dethroned 
her kings, and either excited or oppofed number- 
Icfs commotions. Will Ihe chufe to difpute with 
two millions of her children, an advantage which 
has coft her fo dear, apd is, perhaps, the foie foun- 
dation of her own independence ? 

It is urged againfl: the colonies, that the Ro- 
man catholics refiding in England, are exchulcd 
from tlie right of voting, and that their eftates 
arc fubje^Ied to a double tax. The coloniils ai'k 
in reply, why the papifts refufe to take the oatli of 
allegiance required by the flate? 'I'his conclucl 
makes them fufpefted by government, and the 
jealoufy it excites, ailthorifes that government to 
treat them with rigour. Why not abjure a reli- 
gion fo contrary to the free conftitution of tlieir 
country, fo favourable to the inhuman claims of 
defpbtiiin, and to the attempts of the crown againfl 
the rights of the people? Wh; that blind pre- 
poflcfTion in favour of a church which is an enemy 
to all Others? They deferve the penalties which 
the fratc that tolerates them-.impofes upon fubjechs 
of intolerant principles. But the, inhabitants of 
the New world would be punilhed without having 
..fended, if they were not able to become fubjedls 
without ceafing to be Americans. 


Thess 
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Thesh faithful colonics have likewife been told 
with ioinc confidencx, th.it there are multitudes 
of fubjects in England who are not reprefented j 
lucaufe they have not tlic property required to in- 
title them to vote at an election for members of 
})arliament. What ground have they to exp. it 
any greater privileges than thofe enjoyed by the 
fubjecls of the mother-country? The colonies, in 
anfvvcr to this, deny that they wilh for fuperior in- 
dulgences t they only want to lhare them in com- 
mon with their brethren. In Great Britain a perfon 
who enjoys a freehold of forty Ihillings a year, is 
conl'ulti'd in the framing of a tax-bill, and lhall 
not the man who poliefTes an immenfe tract of land 
in America have the fame privilege? No. I'hat 
which is an exception to a law, a deviation from 
the general rule of the mother-country, ought not 
to become a fundainentiil point of conftitution for 
the colonies. Let the Englifli who wiflj to deprive 
the provinces in America of the right of taxing 
rhcmfelves, fuppofe for a moment, that the lioufc 
of commons, inftead of being chofen by them, is 
an hereditary and eftabliflied tribunal, or even ar- 
bitrarily appointed by the crown; if this body 
could levy taxes upon the whole nation without 
confulting the public opinion, and the general in- 
clin.itions of the people, wopld not the Englifli 
look upon themfelves to be as much fiaves as any 
other nation ? However, even in this cafe, live 
liundred men, fur rounded by feven millions of their 
fellow-fubjcflrs, might be kept within the bounds 
of moderation, if not by a principle of equity, .it 
Jeaft, by a well-grounded .sppichenfion of the 

public 
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book public refcntment, which purfucs the oppreflbrs 
^ ‘ • of their country even beyond the grave. But the 
cafe of Americans taxed by tlie great council of 
the mother-country would be irremediable. At 
too great diftance to be I ‘ard, they would be 
opprefled with taxes without regard to their com- 
plaints. Even the tyranny excrcifcd towards them 
would be varnilhed over with the glot'lous appel- 
lation of patriotifm. Under pretence of relieving 
the mother-couftitryj the colonies woukl be over- 
burthened with impunity. 

wiicihet With this alarming profpeft before theirij they 
n,^X°*id never fubmit to give up the right of taxing 
fobmit t9 themfelves. So long as they debate freely on the 
fubjed of public revenue, their interefts will be 
attended toj or if their rights Ihould fometirnes 
be violated, they will foon obtain a redrels of their 
grievances. But their remonftrances will no longer 
have any weight with government, when they are 
not fupported by the right of granting or refilling 
liipplies towards the exigencies of the ftate. The 
fame power which will have ufurped the right of 
levying taxes, will eafily ufurp the diltribution 
of them. As it didates what proportion they 
lliall raife, if will likewift didat^how it lhall be 
expended; and the fums appsneittly defigned for 
their fervice, tit/ill be employed to eftflavc them. 
Such has been the pfdgrtllion of empires in all 
ages, ^ No fociety ever pfeferved its liberty, after 
it had loft the privilege of tbting in the confirma- 
tion, Or cftablifhment of laws, relative to the re- 
venue. A nation miift for ever be enflaved, in 
which no affetnbly or body of men remains, wfoo- 

have 
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j;ave the power to defend its rights againft the 
cncfoachments of the date by which it is goverh” 
ccl. 

'fuE provifiees hi Britifh AdterlCa have c^'eiy 
rrnfon imaginable to dfead the lofs of their inde- 
pendence. Even their cohfldence may betray 
them, and make them fall a facrifice to the de- 
f '-nsof the mother-cotinfry. They are inhabited 
by an infinite number of honeft ahd upright peo- 
ple, who have no fufpicion that thole who hold the 
reins of empire can be hUfried away by unjuft arid 
tyrannical paffiohs. They take it for grahted, that 
their mother- country chefiflies th'ofe fentiments of 
maternal tenderhefs, which arefo confonant to her 
true interefts, an«l to the love and veneration which 
they entertain for her. To the unfufpeding cre- 
dulity of thefe honeft fubjedts, Who cherifli fo 
agreeable a dclufion, may be added the acqui- 
efcence of thofe who think it unnecelfary to trou- 
ble themfelyes, or bedifturbed, on account of in- 
confiderable taxes. Thefe* indolent men are not 
fenfible that the planwaS, at firft, to lull their vi- 
gilance by impofing a moderate dutyj that Eng- 
land only wanted tO’eftabljfh an example of fub- 
miffion, upon which it might ground future pre- 
tenfions; that jf the parliament has been able to 
raife one guinea, it can raife ten*^ thoufaftd ^ and 
that there will be no iiiore reafon to limit this right, 
than there would be jufticc in acknowledging it at 
prefent. But the gteiteft injury to liberty arifei 
froiti a fet of ambiftoUs itiin, who, putfoing an in- 
ttreft diftiridt frdifi that of the piiblk' and of pof- 
tetity, ire wholly bfent 6{i ihereaiing their ctedif, 

theijT 
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their lank, and tlic'ir create'.. The Biiiiili mini - 
dry, from whom tiiey h.iv-c proenred employ- 
ments, or expett to receive them, finds them al- 
ways ready to favour their odious projefts, by the 
contagion of their luxury and their vices; by th.eir 
artful infinuations, and the flexibility of their con- 
tliihh 

Let all true patriots then firmly oppofe the 
fnares of prejudice, indolence, and fcduhtion; nor 
Jet them defpair of being viftorious in a cor.ted 
in which their virtue has engaged them. Atteinpu 
■will, perhaps, be made to flrake their fidelity, by 
the plaufible propofal of allowing the reprefenta- 
tives of America a feat in parliament, in order to 
regulate, in conjunftion with thofc of the mother- 
country, the taxes, to be raifed by the nation in 
general. Such, indeed, is the extent, pojjulouf- 
nefs, wealth, and importance of the colonies, that 
the legiflature cannot • govern them with wiidom 
and fafety without availing itfclf of the advice and 
information of their reprefenratives. But care 
fliould be taken not to authorife thefe deputies to 
decide in matters concerning the fortune and the 
contributions of their conftityents. The expof- 
rulations of a few men would be eafily overborne 
by the numerous reprefentativtj of the mother- 
country; and the provinces, whole inflruments 
they would be, would, in this confufed jumble of 
intcrefts and opinions, be laden with too heavy and 
too unequal a part of the common burthen. Let 
then the right of appointing, proportioning, and 
raifing the taxes continue to be exclufively veiled 
in the provincial aflemblies; who ought to be the 

more 
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more jealous of it at the prefent junehirc, as the 
power of depriving them of it feems to have i — — » 
gained ftrength by the conquefts made in the lafc 
■var. 

From its late acquifitioiis, the mother-country 
iias derived the advantage of extending her Iilhc- 
I ’cs, and flrengthening lier alliance with the fa- 
v.iges. But as if this fuccefs vyas of little impor- 
ance in her eftimatlon, Ihe perfifts in declaring, 
tii.'L this increafeof territory has anfwered no end, 
and produced no effeft, but toiecurethe tranquil- 
lity of the colonies. . The colonies, on the con- 
trary, .uiintain, that their lands, on which their 
whole welfare depended, hav'e decreafed conlider- 
ably in their value by this immenfe extent of 
iciritory; that their population being diininiilicd, 
or, at leaft, not increaied, their country is the 
more expofed to invallons; and that the moll 
northern provinces are rivalled by Canada, and 
the moll fouthern by Florida. The colonills, w'lio 
judge of future events by the hilloryof the pall, 
even go fo far as to fay, that t|^c military govern- 
ment efta^lifhed in the conquered provinces, the 
numerous troops maintained, and the forts creeled 
there, may one day contribute to enflave coun- 
tries, which have hitherto flourilliedonly upon the 
principles of liberty, 

Gr.e.^t-Britain polTelTes all tbe authority over 
her colonies that fhe ought to wilh for. She h<o a 
right to difannul any laws they Ihall make. The 
executive power is entirely lodged in the hands of 
her dclegatesj and in all determinations of a civil 
nature, an appeal lies to her tribunal. She regu- 
2 lates 
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latesatdifciTUoii all commercial conneilionsj-whigh 
aie allowed to be formed and piirfucd by the co- 
lonifts. To ftrain an authority fo wifely temper- 
ed, would be to plunge a rifing continent afrelli 
into that Itate of confufion, from which it had with 
difficulty emerged in the courfe of two centuries 
of inceflant labour; and to reduce the men, who 
had laboured to clear the ground, to the neceffity 
of taking up arms in the defence of thofe facred 
rights to which they are equally intitled by na- 
ture and the laws of fociety. Shall the Englilh, 
who arp fo pafllonately fond of liberty, that they 
hav^e {bmetimes protefted it in regions widely re- 
mote in climate and intereft, forget thofe fenti- 
ments, wliich their glory, their virtue, their natu- 
ral feelings, and their feourity confpire to render a 
jxnpetiial obligation? Shall they fo far betray tlie 
riglits they hold fo dear^ as to wilh to enflave their 
brethren and their children ? If, how-ever, it Ihould 
happen that the fpirit of fadion Ihould devife fo 
fatal a defign, and Ihould, in an hour of madnefs 
and intoxication, get it patronized by the mother- 
country; what ought the colonies to take to 
fave themfelves from a .ftate of the moil; odious 
dependence ? 

BeroRB they engage in this political revolution, 
they will recal to memory all the‘=advaijtages tliey 
owe to their country. England has always been 
their barrier againft th,c powerful nations of Eu- 
rope ; and ferved as a gyitle ■wd Aioderator to watch 
over thrfr prefervatiot}, an 4 1 <> heal thpfe civil dif- 
fentiona, whichjealoufy an4rfvallhip too frequent- 
ly excite between neighbouring plantations in their 
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rifing Hate. It is to the influence of its excellent 
coqditution, that they owe the peace and profperity 
they enjoy. While the colonies live under fq 
falutary and mild an adminiftration, they will con- 
tinue to make a rapid progrefs in the vaft field of 
improvement tbat‘Opens itfelf to their view, and 
which their induftry will extend to the remoteft 
deferts. 

Let the love of their country, however, be ac- 
companied with a certain jcaloufy of their liber- 
tiesj and let their rights be eonftaatly examined 
into, cleared up, and difeufled. Let them ever 
confider thofe as the beft citizens, who are con- 
Huntly calling their attention to thefe points. This 
fpirit of jealoufy is proper in all free ftatesj but 
it is particularly neceffary in complicated govern- 
ments, where liberty is blended with a certain de- 
gree of dependence, fuch as is required in a con- 
nexion between countries feparated by an immenfe 
ocean. This vigilance will be the fureft guardian 
of the union which ought ftrongly to cementt the 
mother- country and her colonies, 

If the miriiftry, which is always compofedof am- 
bitious men, even in a free ftate, fhould attempt 
to increafe the power qf the erown, or the opu- 
lence of the mother-country at the expence of the 
colonies, the colonies ought to refift fuch an ulurp- 
ing power with unremitted fpirit. When any 
meafure of government meets with a warmoppo- 
fition, it fel(tern fails to be reXifiedi while griev- 
ances, which are fuffered for want of courage to 
redrefs them> are eonlfontly fuicceeded by frefh 
inftancfs of opprclHon. Nations, in general, arc 

more 
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more apt to feel, than to rencct; ami have no 
other ideas of the legality' of a power, thanthevcry 
cxercife of that power. Accuitomed to obey 
withont examination, they, in general, become 
familiarized to the hardfliips of govcrnnaent; and 
being igiiorant ofthe origin anddefign of focicty, 
do not conceive the idea of fetting bounds to au- 
thority. In thole Hates elpccially, wdiere the prin- 
ciples of legillation are confounded Vvirh thofe of 
religioni as one extravagant opinion opens a door 
for the reception of a thoufand among thofe who 
have been once deceived r lb the firft encroach- 
ments of government pave the way for all the rell. 
He who believes the moft, believes the kail; and 
he who can perform the moll:, pei forms the lead: ; 
and from this double abufe -of credldiry and au- 
thority, arife all the abfurdifies and evils in religion 
and politics which have been introduced into the 
world, inorder to opprefs the human fpecies. The 
Ipirit of toleration and of liberty, which has hi- 
therto prevailed in the Englilh colonies, lias hap- 
pily preferved them from falling into this extrenre 
of folly and mifery. They have too high a fenfc 
of the dignity of human nature not to refill op- 
preflioni tliough at the hazard of their lives. 

A PEbPlE fp intelligent do ntStwant to be told 
that defperate refolufion's and violent' meafurcs can- 
not be juftifiabkj till they have in vain' tried every 
poflible tnetbodof reconciliation. But at the fame 
time;, they know', thktif jih-’y are reduced to the 
neceffityof chufing flavery or war, and taking up 
arms in defence of theif liberty, they ought not to 
tarnilh fo glorious a caufe with all the horrors and 

cruelties 
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cruelties attendant on fedition : and though re- 
iblved not to flaeathe the fword rill they have rc- ' — \ ^ 
covered their riglrts, they lliould majee no other 
life of their victory than to procure the re-efta- 
biilhment of their original ftate of legal indepen- 
dence. 

Let us, however, take care not to confound 
tire refiftancc which the Englifh colonies ought to 
make to their mother-counEryi-;!^ijchjdl£ fury of a 
people excited to rcvok tgaihft their iovereign by 
along feries of excefliveoppieliion, : When the 
(laves of an arbitrary monarch have-tinee btoken 
their chain, and fubmitted their fate to the deci- 
fion of the fword, they are obliged to tpaflTacre the 
tyrant, to exterminate his wholfe race, and to 
change the form, of that government, under which 
they have fufFered for many ages. If they venture 
not thus far, they will fooner or later be punilhed 
for having wanted courage to complete the whole 
of their defign. The yoke will be impofed upon 
them with greater feverity- than ever j and the af- 
feded lenity oftheirtyrants.will. ohlyjproye a new ^ 
liiare, in which they wih be caught and entangled 
without hope of deliverance. It is the misfortune 
of factions in an, abfolute government, /rthat nei- 
ther prince nor -people fek ahy bounds tj>‘ their, ro 
fentment } bccaufd th®/ know.nohe ,thj(f:^<jxer-“ 

cile of their power, Byt- a 
like that of 

principles arid a re- 

medy and pref€ry4civ^;»ga4d%^.^il« ^a*^hy. 

When the mother^i^oi^try ha8*f«djdyed t^^^ 
plaints by r€irift^Bjg.d^ei]ri.4n('.th^^^ foriber 
tion, they ought to. proceed no further; becauic 

Vot. V, Bcb fuch, 
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fuch a fituation is die happieft that a wife people 
have a right to afpirc to. 

The colonies could not adopt a plan of ablb- 
lute independence, without breaking through the 
ties of rdigiori, oaths, laws, language, relation, 
interefl:, trade, and habit which unite them toge- 
ther under the mild- authority of the mother- 
country. Is it to be imagined' that fuch a rupture 
would hot affeift the principles, the -conflitution, 
.and even the exigence of 'the colonies ? Though 
they fliould not proceed tb the violence of civil 
wars, would they-xafily agree upoit a new form 
of government ? If each fettiement compofed a 
diftinct ftate, wKat dlvifions would enfue ! We 
inay Judge of the- animofitics that would arife 
from their fepainition, by the fhte of all communi- 
ties; which nature, has made to border on each 
other. But could it be fuppofed that fo many 
lettlements, where diverfity of laws, different 
degrees of opulence,, and ' variety , of poffefllons, 
would fow the -latent feeds of an oppofition ofin- 
t,erefts,. wredefir6«s of forming a confederacy ; 
how would' they adjuft the rank which each would 
afpire-to hold, and riie influence jt ought to have 
in propck'tibm tQ' the ri^.tie li|<.yrred, and the 
forcci fit, .WoMlI. r the fame fpirit 

of jealO^ t^ufahd paliions, which 

tho;^r 0 il|«p of Greece, 

by ties of 

jhm hf ¥hc fober princi- 
pes ? All 
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eternal reparation from the mother-country would 
prore a very great misfortune to the Engljlh co- 
lonies. *- . . 

We will go One ftep AirthcFij and affirrti that 
were it in the power of the European nations who 
have polTefiioita^ in Hie World to effeft thi$ 
great revolution, it is hot intereft to wiflj it. 
This will, perhapJ) be thought a paradon by 
thofe powers, who fee Aeir cOhmies pernetually 
threatened with an inva0<Sfli“ ^oUti their neigh- 
bours. They, ' doiditlefs,. Imagine that if ' file 
power of the Englrlh in ^cherica were leflTenedi 
they Ihould peaceably enjoy their acquilitiohs,which 
frequently excite their envy, and Invite them to 
hoftilities. It catinot be deiiied that their indiience 
in thefc dlftant regions arifes from thb extent or 
populoufnefs of their northern provintos which 
enable them always to attack with' advincag^ the 
iflands and continental polTcffions Of other-nations, 
to. conqlTer their territories, or ruin thar.-tradci 
But, after all, this croWn Uias interej^ in other 
parts of die globe 

progrefs in America, i’efbraiiidrfeMrtfHte^’renter- 
prifes, and fr-uftrate their conqaefts i^ -the refti- 
tirfioiis they'’ win be oblrg^d^t6■,)t^alt.^^ - 

When the ties'fubfiftitig And Nw 

Britain are lonc^- 'broken, ' ’ the . 
will have ■ nhoi^^pOi^r' 

united wilfh-th,tf O'on* 

tinent, freed :;fmrh' 

■will have the 

It win tiitfl ftn , 

eafy undefiiAlwng to 

B b '2 ' torics. 
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mother- 
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BOOK torie3, whole riches will make amends for the fcan- 

XV Ilf 

-tinefs of their productions. By the independent 
nature of its fituation, it will be enabled to get 
every thing in readincfs for an invafion, before any 
account arrives in Europe. -This nation will car- 
ry on their military operations with the fpiric pe- 
culiar to new focieties. They may make choice 
of their enemies, and conquer where and when 
they pleafe. Their attacks will ajw;a>s be made 
upon, luch coajhs as are .liable to be taken by fur- 
prife, and upon thofe fcas that are lead guarded 
by foreign powers ; . who will find the countries 
they wilhed to defend conquered before any fuc- 
cours can arrive. It will be impoflible to recover 
them by treaty, without making great concefllons, 
or, when recovered for a time, to prevent their 
falling again under the fame yoke. The colonies 
belonging to our abfolute monarchies, will, per- 
haps, be inclined to meet a mafter with open 
arms, who can riot propofe harder terms tlian their 
own government impofe ; or, after the example 
of the'.Eriglilll colordesar vyill break the chain that 
rivets them fb ignominibufiy to Europe. 

, Let no motive hy.any means prevail upon the 
nations who are ■rivaIs>|o '.England, either by in- 
finuatbriSj .or by dlai^^^finehelpS, .tq haften a re- 
volution,;. whleH yyo^d-ip'ii^'d^^ from a 

neighbouring. .a much 

Why accc- 

leratfe-wf bvent naturally take 

place .the of fo 

many'oth^&J.Tor 'i^.^O^j^^^.Gbntrafy to the na- 
ture; of thin^ . if to the 

■ ' rulina; 
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ruling nation, fhould continue under its domini- 
on, when equal to it in riches, and the number of 
its inhabitants. . Or, indeed, who can tell whether 
this dilunion may not happen fooher ? Is it not 
likely that the diftruft and hatred which 'has of late 
taken place of that regardiand tt^taghmenr which 
the provinces 'formerly feh for^c parent-country, 
may conduce to haften fuch a fe^ration ? Thus 
every thing confpires to produce this '•great' dif- 
ruption, the a:ra of Which' itas irwi^lBble tolfinow. 
Every thing tends tp this poiht : the progrefs of 
good in the new he.milpherei and the progrels of 
evil in the old. ' ' 

. a ' 

Alas ! the luddeii and rapid decline in ouf man- 
ners and our powers, the crimes of princes, and 
the fufieriftg^ of the people, will make this fatal 
cataftrophe, which is to divide one part of the 
globe from theodier, univeifal. The foundations 
of our tottering empires are Tapped i materials are 
hourly colle&ing and preiparing for tbdr deftruc- 
tion, compofed of the ruins of our laws, the fer- 
ment of contending!^iopini)OTb/i^d.'t^ 
of our rights, whfcfrwere^jtfief'^tti^ation of our 
courage j the luxury of : oUr coUtts; ■ and the mi- 
feries of the. country j ■ the lafting animofiry bcr 
tween indolcritmen Whb'eng^fs allthe wealth, and 
vigorous and, even virtopujs'iifjeh, 
tolofe but chqiyKv^^vibpt^ , 

dominion, pppuktidn flourilh 

in America ; di$;aKsi’ tr^'l^!|!^f^.:hiyburm 
'will make a rapid progrels,. a^dihitcPuntiy^ riling 
out of nothing, ■w;iii fae..hifed with the ambition 
B b\3 .of 
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of appearing with glory in its turn on tlie face of 
v*—' the globe, and in the hillory of the world. O 
pofterity ! ye, peradventure, will be more happy 
than your unfortunate and contemptible anceftors. 
May this laft wifh be accompiilhed, and confole 
the prefent expiring race with the hopes that z bet- 
ter will fuccced to it ! But leaving tltc confideration 
of future times, let us take a view of the refult of 
three memorable ages. Having feen in the begin- 
ning of this work the ftate of mifery and ignorance 
in which Europe was plunged in the infancy of 
America; let us examine to what ftate the conqueft 
of the New world has led and advanced thofe who 
have made it. This was the defign of a book un- 
dertaken with the hopes . of being ufeful : if the 
end is anfwered, the author will have difeharged 
his duty to the age he lives in, and to fociety. 


O O K 
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BOOK XIX. 


I N the firft part of this work we endeavoured to b o ic 
deferibe the ftate of commerce in Europe before . 

the difeovery of the.Eaft and Weft indies. We 
then proceeded to trace.thc flow, difficult, and ty- 
rannical pirogrefsof thefettlcntCnts formed in thofc 
diftant regions. ■ Odt; defigh wUl be concluded, if 
we can now determine the" infltJence which' the in- 
tercourfc eftabliflicd with the New world has had 
over the morals, government, ^rts, and-opinions of 
the Old. Let us begin with'feligion. 

Religion in man'is the pffe^^' Of atipnfe of his Religion, 
misfortunes, and of the fear of iiivififale power?. 

Most legiflators have availed themfelve? of 
t'nefe motives to govern the people, and ft, ill more 
to enflave them. Some of, them have aiferted that 
they held the right of commanding from heaven 
itfelf, and it is thus that theocracy has been efta- 
bliihed. 

If the religion of the Jews hsifi had a more fub- 
lime origin, Jt lias not been;;alw^yA^ exempt f^m 
thofe inconyehle^eea from 

the ambition of p,riefts^ in ;a'm of 

government, ' 

CHRisTiANiyy fucccedcd JewijOit inlfitu- 
tion. The fubj^ipii that Homej iviiftrefs of the 
world, was under to the mylt fayage tyrants; the 
5 b 4 ’ dreadful 
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11 ^ 

® xix ^ dreadful miferies, which the luxuiy of a court and 

' — the maintenance of armies had occafioned through- 
out this vaft empire under the reign of the Neros; 
the fucceflive irruptions of the biirbariansj who 
difmembered this great body; the lofs of })ro- 
vinces either by revolt or invafion; all theft- na- 
tural evils had already prepared the mi'nds of men 
for a new religion, and the changes in politics 
muft necelTarily have induced an innovation in the 
form of worlhip. In paganifm, which had exiil- 
cd for fo many ages, there .remained only the 
fables to which it owed its origin, the folly or the 
vices of its gods, the avarice of its priefts, and 
the infamy and licentious conduit of the kings 
who fuppprted thcixi. T3ten the people defpairing 
to obtain relief frotn their tyrants upon earth, had 
recourfe to heaven for prdtedion. 

Christianity appeared, and afforded them 
comfort, at the time that it taught them to 
fuffer with patience. While the tyranny and 
licentioufnefs' of princes tended to the deftruition 
ofpaganifm as well as to that qf the empire, the 
fubjeils, who had been oppreffed and fpoiled, and 
who had embraced the new doArincs, were com- 
pleting itsTuin by the examples they gave of thofe 
virtues, which ^dways fccpilnpanj't^e zeal of new- 
made pjfofelytes. f 'Hut a religion that arofe in the 
midft of public ^^mity, muft neceffarily give its 
pi^apKefs a.-Cph^Cf^blie iafluepce .oyer the un- 

in it. Thus the 
powfT bf iib^. clergy .cbipmenccd, as it were, with 
thegorpeI,\V\J v-..;;‘' , ' 


FyoM 
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From the remains of pagan fuperiHtions and ® ^ ^ 
phllolbphic I'edls a code of rights and tenets was ' — 
formed, which the fimplicity of the primitive 
chriftians fandtified with real and affecting piety; 
but which at the fame time left the feeds of de- 
bates and controverfies, from whence arofe a va- 
riety of pafllons difguiled under and dignified with 
the name of zeal. Thele dilTcntidns produced 
fchools, doftors, a tribunal, and a hierarchy. 
Chriftianity had begun to be preached by a fet of 
fifliermen, deftitute of every knowledge but that 
of the gofpel ; it, was entirely eftablilhed by 
bifliops who formed the Church. After tJiis it 
gained ground by degrees, till at length it at- 
tracted the notice of the emperors. Some of thefe 
tolerate chriftianity either from motives of con- 
tempt or humanity; others perfecuted k. Per- 
fecution haftened its progrefs, for which toleration 
had paved the way. Connivance and proferip- 
tion, clemency and rigour, were ail equally ad- 
vantageous to it. The fenfe of freedom fo natural 
to the human mind, induced many perfons to 
embrace it in its infancy, as it has made others 
reject it fince it has been eftablilhed. This Ipirit 
of independence, rather adapted to. truth than to 
novelty, would neceflarily have induced a multi- 
f.ude of perfons of all ranks to become converts to 
chriftianity, if even the characters it bore had not 
been calculated to infpire 'vefteratioh4nd refpeCt, 

Constantine, inftead of uniting thepriefthood 
to the crown, when he was coOVerted to chrif- 
tianity, as they had been united in the perfons of 
the pagan emperors, grante'd to the clergy fuch a 

lhare 
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® X)x ^ of wealth and authority, and afforded them 

fo many means of future aggrandizement, that 
thefe blind concefliptis produced an ecclefiaflical 
dcfpotifm> which io procel's of time became into- 
lerable. 

This defpQtifm was carried to its greateft ex- 
cefs, when a part of Europe Ihpok off the yoke. 
A monk fet ahnoft all Gerniany free from it ; a 
prieff: one half of Francej a king one half of 
England for the fak^ of a wpmau. In other ftates, 
many men who qhofe to follow their own ideas, 
gave up the, tenptp- of chriftiapity, and the moff: 
virtuous anoong them, preferved only a kind of 
attachment to the purky of its n>6ral$, though 
they conformed externally to what was enjoined 
them by the Jaws, of sh,e focicty in which they 
lived. ,■ 

Freeoom of lEought will never become general 
and popular, unlefs the magiftrate, who is natu- 
rally the infpedor of every thing that is of fuch 
public notoriety as to influence the police, Ihould 
recover the rights that originally belonged to him. 
Do6lrines!eidrer of theory dr practice are for this 
reafon fubjeft to .the controul .of government j 
whofe power, as well as , ^uty, is JiQ^^ever con- 
fined to the reftraining of what is injurious to the 
happinefs of the community, apd ,iic^e permit- 
ting of every thing , that ^OPS not,4iftur.b the peace 
and union of mankiod*;', 

All ftates ought,to hkyeJ 0 ? 4 tlY t^T^^ nioral 
fyftem of religious , duties, .^nd .leave the reft not 
to be dilputed brtwpen men, becaufe that ought 
to be prevented whenever jmbUc triui£i.uiljlity is dif- 

turbed 
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turbcd by it, but to the impulfe of every man’s 
confcience, thus allowing divipes as well as phijo- 
fophers an entire freedom of thinking. This un- 
limited toleration, with regard to all tenets and 
opinions that ihould not affe<2: the moral code of 
nations, would be the only tjiethod of , preventing 
or fapping the foundations of diatpOwer, whetheE 
fpiritual or temporal, which the clergy oflumc; 
and which, in procefs of time, has made them be- 
come formidable to the ftate. This is the only way 
to extinguish inlenfibly the enthufiftfm of the 
clergy, and thefainaticifin of the people. 

It is partly tt) the/dtfeovery of the New world 
that we Ihall owe that religious toleration which 
ought to be, and certainly will be inirpdueed in 
the Old. Perfecution would only haften the down- 
fall of the religions th?>t are now eftabiUbed. In- 
duftry and the means of information have now 
prevailed among the nations, and gained an in- 
fluence that muft reflore a certain equil,ibrium in 
the moral and civil orderof.fociety: the human 
mind is undeceived with, regard to. ks former fu- 
perftition. If we do Kot.'^yail ourfolves of the 
prefent time co re-efl^liih the empire of reafon, 
it muft neccflarily bc.giti^ bp to new fuperftij- 
tions. ' 

Evoery thing lias 'concurred -for thefe two laft 
centuries to exjdnj^ilh tHat'furious zeal which ra- 
vaged the glbbe. The depredationss of the Spa- 
niards throughout iliajlerfcay have^lhcwn the world 
to what exceft; fanadcifih be In 

eftablilhrng their rdlij^on by fire and fword 
through exb^fted and depopulated countries, they 

havc 
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K have rendered it odious in Europe; and their 
cruelties have contributed to feparate a greater 
number of catholics from the church of Rome, 
than they have gained converts to chriftianity 
among the Indians. The concourfe of perfons of 
all fefts in North- America has neceffarily diffufed 
the fpirit of toleration inta diftant countries, and 
put a ftop to religious wars in oiir climates. The 
fending of miflionaries has delivered us from thofe 
turbulent men, who might have inflamed oui 
country, and who are gone to carry the firebrands 
and fwords of the gofpel beyond the feas. Navi- 
gation and long voyages have infenfibly detached 
a great number of the people from the abfurd 
ideas which fuperftition infpires. The variety of 
religious worlhiips, and the dilFerence of nations, 
has accuftomed the moll: vulgar minds to a fort of 
indifference for the objeft that had the greateft in- 
fluence over their imaginations. Trade carried on 
between perfons of the moll oppofite fedls, has 
leffened that religious hatred which was the caufe 
of their divifions. It has, been foutxi. that mora- 
lity and integrity are not .inconlilleht, with any opi- 
nions whatever, and that irregularity of manners 
and avarice arc. equally prevalent every where; 
and hence it has been, concluded t^af®th& manners 
of men have been regulated by the]"'dlfference of 
climate and of government, and by fpcial and na- 
tional intercll. 

Since an intercourfe has been ellablilhed be- 
tween the two hcmifphcres of this world, our 
thoughts have been lefs engaged about that other 
world, which was the hope of the few, and the 

torment 
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torment of the many. The diverfity and multi- b 0^0 K 
plicity of objects induftry hath prefented to the 
mind and to the fenfcs, have divided the attach- 
ments of men, and weakened the force of every 
fcntiment. The characters, of men have been foft- 
ened, and the Ipirit of fahadcifm as well as that 
of chivalry, muft necelTarily have been extin- 
guilhed, together with all thofc ftriking extrava- 
gancies which have prevailed .among people who 
were indolent and averfe from labour. The fame 
caufes that have produced this revolution of man- 
ners, have yet had a more fuddeii influence on the 
nature of government. , 

Society naturally refiilts from population, and 
government is a part of the focial ilate. From 
confidcring the few wants men have, in propor- 
tion to therefources nature afibrds themj the lit- 
tle afllftance and happinefs they find in a civilized 
Hare, in comparifon of the pains and evils they 
arc expofed to in it* their defire of independence 
and liberty common to them y?ith all other living 
beings; together with various other reafons de- 
duced from the conftitutions of human nature: 
from confiderihg all thefe, ^ircumftances, it has 
been doubted, whether the focial ftate was fo na- 
tural to mankind as it has generally been thought. 

But, on the other hapd, the wcaknefs and long 
continuance of the ihfaot Ttate of .fhanj the na- 
kednefs of his body, wHich has . pd;rtatural cover- 
ing, .like that .of pthfer ahimaU.^,. the; tendency of 
his mind to perfi^iori,' thfe necefikry confequence 
of the length orhis Ufel tHe ftwidnels'of a mother 
for her child, which is‘ ihcfeafed by cares and fati- 
■ a , ■ ' '■ gties. 
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BOOK tigueSj who, after ftie has carried it in the womb for 

»— nine months, fuckles and bears it in her arms for 
whole years i the reciprocal attachment arifing 
from this habitual connedtion between two beings 
that relieve and carefs each other; the numerous 
figns of intercourfe in an organization, which, be- 
fitles the accents of the vOice, common to fo many 
animals, adds alfo the language of the fingers 
and of geftures peculiar to the human race j na- 
tural events, which in a hundred different ways 
may bring together, or re-liriltfc wandering and 
free individuals; accidents and Unforefeen Wants, 
which oblige them to meet for the purpofes of 
hunting, fiflving, or eYeh of defence; in a word, 
die example of lb many creatures that live col- 
ledVed together in great numbers, fuch as amphi- 
bious animals and fea-Wionftcrs, flights of cranes 
and other birds, even infefts that are found in co- 
lumns and in (warms : all thefe fadts and reafons 
feem to prove, that men are by nature formed for 
fociety, and that they are the foonel- difpofed to 
enter into it, becaufc they cannot multiply greatly 
Under the torrid zone, unlCfs they arc colledled 
into watidering or federitary tribes ; nor can they 
diffufe themfelvcs much under the Other zones, 
without afibciating wiA fheif fellpw-tareaturcs, for 
the prey and the fpoils which the neCefllties of 
food and clothing recjuifC. 

From the neceflity odf aflibetation*, arifes tiiat of 
efiablilhing laws relative tO tBc IbHal ftatef duat 
is to fay* of formingi by a ^raBination of all 
common and particular -inlimdb, oiie general 
combination, that Ihall maintain the cblledWve 

body 
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body and the majority of individuals. For if na- ^ 

ture directs man to his fellow-creature, it is uii- v— -v-^ 
doubtedly by a confcquence of that univerfal at- 
traftion, which tends to the prefervation and re- 
produflion of the ipe'cies. All the propenfities 
which man brings, withihim into fociety, and all 
the imprefiions he receives in iti ought to be fub- 
ordinate to this Sift impulfc. To live and to pro- 
pagate, being the ddli nation of- every living fpe- 
cics, it ftiould Teem that fociety, if it be one of 
the firft principles of man, .ihould concur in af- 
fifting this double end of natilre; and thatinftinCf, 
which leads him to the focial ftate', Ihould necef- 
farily direc't all moral and political laws, fo as that 
they fliould be more durable, and contribute more 
to the happinefs of the majority of mankind. If, 
however, we cohfidcf merely the effefl:, we fliould 
think that tlie principle or fupreme law of all fo- 
cicty has been U fupport the ruUtig fo-'jjer. Whence 
can arife this fingular contraft between the end 
and the means, between the laws of nature and 
thofe of politics? The only anfwer that occurs to 
this queftion is^ that chiince fifft lays the plan of 
governments, and reafon improves them. Upon 
this principle, let us examine the nature of the 
governments that have brought Europe to its pre- 
sent ftate of policy. ; i. 

All the foundations of thofe focicties that at 
preftnt exifti' arte loft by dpme cataftrophe, of na- 
tural revolution. In aU‘p^rt& vre fee men driven 
away by fqbterraneous fir^s, or by war ; by inun- 
dations, or by devoufiflg'.’ihfij&i by want or fa- 
mine; and joining again liV fdipe uninhabited cor- 

I ner 
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ii o o K. r/.T of the c.irth, or ciifiietfing and fprcading thcm- 

^.'—1 fclves in places already peopled. Civilization 

always begins by plunder, and order arifes from 
anarchy. 

The Hebrews, who were forced by the plagues 
of B'gypt to remove into Arabia Petraea, were, at 
leaf!, forty years forming thcmfelvcs into a body 
of troojis, before they proceeded tp ravage Pa- 
Icftine, in order to eftablilh themfelves there as a 
nation. 

The Hates of Greece' were founded by plun- 
derers, who deftroyc4 fome mdnllcrs, and a great 
number of men, in order to become kings. 

Rome, it is faid, was founded by people who 
cfcaped from the flames of Troy, or was only a 
fctreat for fome banditti from Greece and Italy ; 
but from this feum of the human race, srofe a 
generation of heroes. 

War, which, from all the great nations of Eu- 
rope together, had formed only the Roman em- 
pire, made thefe very Romans who were fo nume- 
rous, become barbarians again. . As the dilpo- 
ftions and manners of the conquering people arc 
generally imprelled . upon the conquered, thofe 
who had been enlightened with the knowledge of 
Rome at the period when it was ^ftiiiguilhed by 
its learning, now fank again ifiv j |he blindnefs of 
ftupid and ferocious Scythians. During tlie ages 
of ignorance,, when fuperior ftrength always gave 
the law, and chance or hunger had coippelled the 
people of the north to invade the fouthern coun- 
tries, the various emigi“at.ions prevented laws from 
being fettled ijoi any place. As foon as a multi- 
tude 
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tiule of Tmall nations had deftroyed a large one^ 
many chiefs or tyrants divided each vaH: monarchy 
in fevcral fiefs. The people, who gained no ad- 
vantage by the government of one, or of fevcral 
men, were always oppreflTed and trampled upon from 
thefe divifions, occafioij^d by the anarchy of the 
feudal fyftcm. Trifling wars were continually 
kept up between neighbouring towns, inflread of 
thofe great wars that hdw prevail between na- 
tions. 

This continual ferment, however, induced all 
ruttions to eftabliih themfelves into Ibme regular 
and confiftent form of government. Kings were 
defirousof raifing themfelves upon the ruins of thofo 
individuals, or of thofe powerful bodies of men, 
by whom the , commotions were kept up; and to 
efi’edt this, they had recourfc to, the alfiflrance of 
the people. They were civilized, polilhed, and 
more rational laws wer^ given them. Slaycry had 
deprelfed their natural vigour, property reflored 
it; and commerce, which. prevailed after the dif- 
covery of the New wotld, 'inercafed all their 
powers, by exciting uniyerJfai entulation. 

'I'iUiSE changes were attended with a revolution 
of another kind. The itaohsu’chs could not in- 
creafe their own power* uillels they leflened that 
of the clergy, and encetiraged or prepared the 
way for the diferedit of regions opinions. All 
innovators, who ventured to. attack the church, 
were fupported.by the throne. .-Trom' that time, 
the human underftanding was ifirwgthened by ex- 
erting itfelf againft the phantoms of imagination, 
and recovering the path of nature and of rcafon, 

VoL. V. • C c difeovered 
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** ' tlil' ov rrcd the Lriie priiicijncs of govcrninenr. 

<- — _ — ; ] ,(ith('r and Cohimbus a])p('.ii<-d ; the whole un.- 
verie tremble^!, and all leurope v.a.s in connno 
tion: blit rliis Itorni left its horizon clear for tlie 
future, d'he lornier avvakined the inulerllr.nd- 
ings of men, the lattq^' excited tin ir aCfivity. 
.Since tliey havelaid open all tlic avcr.ncc of intiuftrv 
and freedom, nioft of the European nations have 
attended with fome fuccefs to the ''orreftion or 
improvement of legiflation, upon which tlic .h-li- 
city of mankind entirely depciuks. 

This fpirit of information and knowledge has 
not however yet reached the Turks. They have 
e verpreferved a faithful attachment to the maxims 
of Afiatic defpotifm. Thefcimitar, at Conflanri- 
nople, is Hill the interpreter of die Coran. 
Though the Grand Signior may nor he |^en 
eoming in and going out of the Seraglio, likefiio 
tyrant' of Morocco, with a bloody head in hi.i 
hand, yet a numerous body of guards is cngapnal 
to execute thefe horrid murders. 'The people 
iometimes maflacred by their ruler, at otlicrnme'- 
afiafTinate the executioner in their turtii but fuis- 
ficd with this temporary vengeance,- they iliink 
not of providing for their future fafety, or for tlic 
happinefs of their potterity. Kaflcrn nations w di 
not be at the trouble of guarding the public filet}- 
by laws, which it is a laborious tafk to form, to 
fettle, and to preferve. If their tyrants carry 
their oppreffiotts or cruelties too far, the head ( I 
the vizir is demanded, tliat of the defpot is llrurk 
of!', and thus public tranquillity is reftored. The 
janiliaries make ufc of no otlier rcmonllr.ince. 

Fven 
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I’-von liic n’.oll jKnvei ful men in the kingdom have 
not tlu; Icall idea of tl'.e right of nations. As j)cr- 
foiKil faf'ety in Ttirkey belongs only to people of 
ri mean and abjecd: condition, the chid l.imilies 
])ridc thcir.fclves in the very danger they are te.- 
poll'll to from the government. A BaJhaw wiil 
tell you, that a man of his rank, is not defuned, 
like an obleurc perlon, to nnifh his days quietly 
:n his bed. One may frequently fee widows, 
whole huibands have been jull ftrangled, exulting 
that tlu y liave been dellroyed in a manner iuitable 
to t'lejr rank. 

Tuk Rullians and the Danes do not entertain 
the fu'.e prejudices, though tlicy are fubjeft to a 
power iijuaily arbitrary; bccaufc thefe nations 
have the r.d vantage of a more tolerable acimini- 
ll rat ion, emd of fome written kiws. They can 
vuituie to think, or even to fay, that their go- 
\cinmenr is limited ; but they have never been 
able to prtfuaiie any Jeiifrblc man, that it was. 
While the Ibvcicign makes and annuls the laws, 
iMi i ds or rellrains them, and permits or fuiitends 
’lu execution of them at pleafiire; while hispaf- 
doi-s are the only rule of his conduct; while he is 
the only, the central being to whom ei'^erv thin-*' 
tmds; while nothing is either juft or unjuil:, but 
what he makes fo; while liis caprice is the lawq 
.iiid his favour the ftandard of public efteem; if 
this is not a delpotic government, what other kind 
of governnrent can if pofllbly bc.^ 

lx fuch a ftatc of c,legrad.atIon, what are mcit ? 
linflavetl as they are, they can fcurce venture to 
look up to heaven, d’hey are infenfible of their 
C f 2 chains. 
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chains, as well as of the Huine that attends them. 
'I'he powers of their nainds, weakened by the eflcdlis 
of ilavery, have not fufficient force to difeover the 
rights infeparable from their exi [fence. It may be 
a matter of doubt whether thefc haves are not as 
culpable as their tyrantsi and whether the fpirir 
f>r liberry may not have greater reafon to com- 
plain o\ the arrogance of thofe vdio invade her 
rights, than of the weaknefs of thole, vvho k/iow 
not iiow to defend them. 

It has however been frequently alTertcd, that the 
moll; happy form of government would be that of 
a juft and enlightened dcfpotic prinre. The ab- 
fiirdity of this is evident; for it might cahly h.ij)- 
pen that the will of this abfolutc monarch i.ijpjir 
be in direft oppofition to the will of his fubje>. b;. 
In that cafe, notwithftancling all his piftice andTiU 
his abilities, he would defeiwe cenfure to dein'ive 
theiTi of their rights, even though it were foi 
their own benefit. No man whatfoever is cntii le.i 
to treat his fellow-creatures like fo ma:'iy hi .dbu 
Bcafts may be forced to exchange a bad p.'.iLi'o 
for a better; but to ufe iiich compulfion with men 
would be an aft of tyranny. If they flKiukl i'ay, 
that they arc very well where they are, or even if 
they .fliould agree in allowing, that their fituaiion 
is a bad one, but that it is their will and plcafiirc 
to ftay in it, wc may endeavour to teach them, to 
undeceive them, and to bring them to juftcr no- 
tions by the means of per-ftiarion, but never by 
tliofe of compulfion. The beft of princes, who 
Ihould even have done good againft the general 
cunlent of his people, would be culpable, if it 

were 
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were only bccaufc he had gone beyond his right. ^ 

1 le woi'.hl be culpable not only for the time, but ' ^ ' 

even with regard to pofterity; for though he 
might be juft and enlightened, yet his fucceftbr, 
without inheriting either his abilities or his virtues, 
will ceitainly inherit his auihoriry, of wiiich tlie 
'nation will become the viflim. Let not, there- 
fore, thefe pretended, mafters of the peopfte be al- 
lowed even to do go^tl againft the general con- 
fent. Let it be confidered that the condition of 
tliele rulers is exactly the fame as that of the ca- 
t ique, who being afked whether he had anyflaves, 
ani wered; SLives! 1 know but one Jlave in all my 
liyru it myfelf. 

SwcDEx is lituated between Ruftla and Den- 
mark. Let us examine the hiftory of its conftilu- 
tloi), and endeavour if poffible to find out the na- 
ture of it. 

Notions that are poor are almoft neceffarily 
warlike; becauie their very poverty, the burthen 
ofv.lueli they coHftantly feel, Lnl'pires them fooner 
or l iter with a deftre of freeing themfclvcs from 
it; and. riiis defire, in proceis of time, becomes 
tint general fpirk of the nation, and the Ijn’ing of 
the government. 

It only requires a fiiccelFion of Ibvercigns for- 
lunaivin war, to change fuddenly th% government 
of fuch a country, from the ftate of a mild mo- 
narchy, to that ol the rnoft abfolute delpotifrn. 

The monarch, proud of his triumph, thinks he will 
be fuftered to do what he pleafes, begins to ac- 
kncnvledge no Law but his will; and his Ibldiers, 
whom he' hadi led fo often to victory, ready to 
C c 3 ferve 
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’’ fcrvc Iiini in. ?11 things and agaiiift all moiij bec()intT 

' i, — ' by their artachnicnt to the prince, the itrror of llieir 

felluw-c!rik.cns. TJ;c people, on the other hand, 
dare not rclufe the chains when olilred to them by 
liiin, wlio, to tJic authority of his rank, joins that 
whicn he iioids from their admiration and gra- 
titude. 

T'rti; yokeimpofed by a raonarch wlio has con - 
quered the enemies of the.ftate, is cerminiy bui- 
thcnlomei but the fubjedls dare not fliake it oH’. 
It even grows heavier under fucccllbrs, who have 
not the fame claim to the indulgence of the peo- 
ple, Whenever any confiderable reverie o,f for- 
tune takes place, the dcf])Ot will be left to their 
mercy. Then the people, irritated by their long, 
fuiFerings, feldom fail to avail cheudUves of the 
..pportunity of recovering their rights. Bur as 
li'.ey have neither views nor plans, they quickly 
pafs from flavery to anarchy. In the midit (;f this 
general confufton, one exclamation only is lieard, 
and that is. Liberty. But, as they know not how 
to feciirc to themfelves this ineilimable benefit, the 
nation becomes immediately divided into variou.-) 
fatflions, which are guided by different intercils. 

If there be one among thefe faefions, that dc- 
fpairs of prevailing over the otljuers, that faction 
feparates itfclf from the reft, unmindful of the ge- 
neral good; and being more anxious to prejudice 
Its rivals than to fervcits country, it fides with the 
• foverei'tn. From that moment there are but two 
[larties in the ftate, diftinguiflaed by two different 
names, which, wliatever theybe, never mean any 
thing more than royalifts and antiroyaliffs. This 

is 
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!s the period of gre.tt eommoiloas and conipi-- “ 

rac'ies. , ■ . — ' 

'V'lE IK ipdibouring powers then a-'l d:e fame 
jnre they have ev'er aded at rdl times and in all 
ivumrics upon limilar occaf.or.s. I'hey ft'meat 
ierdoufics between the people and their jiriiu'!. ; 
rh ;y iuggeft to the iubjeds every pohible method 
oi'debanng, degrading, andannihihting the hrve- 
i\i:rnty; titey corrupt even thofl* wiio arc nearefi; 
tlie throne; they occalioned fomc form of adminil- 
fiMtioa to be adopted prejiidiciai both to the whole 
hodv 'd' the nation, which it impoveriflies iinder 
;)!■(. rence of exerting itfelf for ihtir liberty; and 
injuivnis to the fovcrcign, \vhofe prerogative it re- 
duces to nothing. 

'rm; monarcli then meets with as many autlio- 
rities oppofed to his, as there are ranks in the 
Hate. His will is then nothing without their con- 
currence. Ademblies mufl. then be held, jiropo- 
fals maiie, and affairs of the loaff importance de- 
bated. Tutors arcaffignedto him, as to a pupil 
in his non-age; and thofe tutors are perfons whom 
he may always expect to find ill-intentioned to- 
wards liim. 

BuT'what is then the ftate of the nation? The 
I'.cighbouring powers have now, by their inllucnce. 

Thrown every thing into confufion ; they have over- 
turned the ftate, or fcduccd all the members of 
it, by bribery or intrigues. There is now but oik- 
partv in the kingdom, and that is the party wliich 
efpoufes the intereft of the neighbouring p'owers. 

The members of the fadions arc all prcteiiclers. 
Attachment to the king is an hy])ocrily, and ;ivci- 
C c 4 fion 
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lion for monarchy anotlur. They arc two (lifie- 
rent inalks ro coftccal ambition and avarice. The 
wliole nation is now entirely conipofed of infa- 
mous and venal men. 

It is I'Ot fiifrirult to conceive wliat muft happen 
after this, 'flte foreign powers f!uit had corrupted 
tlic niuit)n inuil bo deceived in their expeflations. 
l licy 'iid net perceive that they carried matters 
too fdc; tiuiL, perhaps, they adted a parr quite 
contrary to that which a deeper policy would have 
fu.o;gelled; that they were deftroying tlic pCAvcr 
ol the nation, whilt^ they meant only to redrrain 
th-i'. of tiie Soveo igji, which might one ohiv c‘\e t 
ufclf with all its fv.rce, and meet with no rcfi!ia:.(c 
capable of clu'c’iing it^ and that tliis unex’^ct led 
eHedt minht be brouLrlit about in an infLuit, ami 
by one niam 

That infhint is conic; tlint man has apjx'arcd: 
and all thtfe baic creatures of advciii; poivers 
prollrated tliemfelvcs btfote Iiiin. lie toltl tl.eii: 
men, who thought themfeives all po'.v* ;'f\:!, thet 
tlnv were nothing. He told them, I aui )otir 
mailer; and they declared imanimoiifly ih.it he 
was. He told them, thefe are the conditi -.u . to 
v.hich T wotdd have you fu'omit; and they .irdwt-i - 
ed, we agree to them. Sc^arce one'difienting voi. e 
w<as heard among them. It is iiVipoffible for any 
man to know what will be the confequence of this 
revolution. If the king will avail himfclf of thefe 
circumftances, Sweden will never have been go- 
verned by a more .ibfolutc monarch. If he is jiru- 
dent; if he undcrllands, that an unlimited fuve- 
reign can have no fubjccls, becaufe he can have no 

p/crfons 
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pcrfons under him poflTclTed of property ; and that 
authority can only be exerted over thofe who have 
foHie kind of property j the nation may, perhaps, 
recover its original charader. Whatever may be 
his defigns or his inclinations, Sweden cannot pof- 
libly be more unhappy than Ihc was befin-e. 

Pol AN'o, which has none but flaves within, and 
therefore delerves to meet with none but opprelTors 
from without, ftill preferves, however, the flia- 
dow and the name of liberty. This kingdom is, 
at prefent, no better than all the European flatcs 
V. ere ten centuries ago, fubjed to a powerful arif- 
tocracy,* which cleds a king, in order to make 
him fubfervient to its will. Each nobleman, by 
virtue of his feudal tenure, which he preferves 
with his Avord, as his ancellors acquired it, iiolds 
a perfonal and hereditary authority over his vafials. 
The feudal government prevails there in all the 
force of its primitive inllitution. It is an empire 
compofed of as many Hates as there are lands. 
Ail the laws arc fettled there, and all refolutions 
taken, not by the majority, but by the unanimity 
of the fufrrages. Upon falfc notions of right and 
pei fedion, it has been fuppofed that a law was 
onlv juft when it was adopted by unanimous con- 
fen t; becaule it has undoubtedly been thought, 
rliat what was right would both be perceived and 
put in pradicc by allj two things that areimpofii- 
ble in a national allcmbly. But can we even al- 
cri’oe fuch pure intentions to a fet of tyrants? I'or 
this conflitution, which boafls the title of a repub- 
lic, and prophancs it, is only a league of petty ty- 
rants againft the j)eople. In this country, every 
8 one 
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tUc ])ov.or to rc'ilrai.n, ant! no one the ix)vv- 
tr to a-N. Here the will ci’ c-.uli individual luay 
he in oppofition to the gcneial one; and here 
on!)', a fool, a wicked man, and a madman, is Jure 
to j.icvaii ove'ra \vh>de nation. 

Am;, indeed, this government has never pro- 
f'crtcl; aiid Pclanil, tliat enjoys the privllcpe- c'! 
electing its kings, merely from the jcaloul'y oi’it.-. 
noi^ici, ha:, bevn only indebted to t’-e jeahiniv 
<.r its neighbours, for not having an hertdi'arv 
<iefpot in the family of a foreign conqueror, it 
vs as I'cferved to our days, to fee this (late torn lit 
pieces by three rival powers, which havT appro- 
ipriated to theniiidves fuch of its provinces a.s lay 
molt convenient for them. May this crime of 
ambition turnout to the advantage of mankind; 
...id by a pdorious action of benevolence, may the 
uiurpers break the chains of the mold laliorioiis 
ixirt of tlieir new people! Their fubjeifls will be 
more frdthful, by being more free; and being no 
longer llaves, will become men. 

In a monarchy, the forces and wills of every 
individual are at the difpofal of one Angle man ; ii. 
the government of Germany, each feparate (lau- 
conlditutes a body. This is, perhaps, the nation 
that refemblcs mold what it formerly was. 'i'hc 
.•.in ieiir Germans, divided into colonies byimir.eiifo 
iorcils, had no occafion fora very refined Icpifia- 
lion. But in proportion as their defeendents inivc 
multiplieil and come nearer each other, art l:.is 
IvCjit up in this country what nature had efiablidi- 
cd; the reparation of the petqd'e and tlieir poli- 
tiCvil l.*ii I Oi*« The finall {dates that coinpofe t!ii,s 

coideticraic 
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coi’ifcxlcrai'.* rc nul''! <-*, prcicrvc llic characlcr of the 
ti:;l i) })arLiLiil ir povcrnnieijt not 

;il\.av, [..iRiitil, or the rul-rs of tlie riations are 
nor always nnkl anti humane. Dut illll icafni and 
liioerLv, whicii iinitcr. the chi^’fs to carh or.hcr, iNft^ 
CiR t!ic ieviri'y o- dielr dii'pofitions, and the ri- 
I our oftlicir authority: a prince in Germany can- 
not be a ryririt with tiie fame fcciirity as in lar^yo 
inonarcliies. 

1'he Germans, who arc rather warriors than a 
v/ariihe people, bccaufc they arc rather proficients 
in r'le art of v>ar than addicted to it from inclina- 
tion, have been conqnereti but once^ andi it was 
tfhai lemiagnc who conquered, bur could not re- 
duce them to fubjeclion. They obeyed die man, 
vdio, by talenrs fuj)erior to the age he lived in, Jiad 
ftfodned and enlifjhcened its barlviriiin; but they 
inook ojT t!ie yoke of his liiccefibrs. dliey pir- 
jlr\cd, liowevej’, the title of emperor to t/n ir 
chief, but it was merely a n-aine, fmee, in fa»5i, the 
power rciided almofl' entirely in the barons tliat 
poiiciVcci the Linds. The people, who in all couit- 
trlcs liave unfortunately always been cnflavcd, 
fjioilcci, and kept in a date of milery and 

each the ciTcct of the odicr, rcapcvl no 
rLlvantage Irom the icgillation. This fubverted 
that focuii equality which does not tend to reduce 
if'i conditions ayd dlates to tliei'ame degree, but 
to a more general dilfufion of property; and uj^ni 
its ruins was formed the feudal government, rhe 
cliai .klcrdlic of which is anarchy. Every nobic- 
maii lived in a total independence, and each peoj)]!- 
under the moil abfolute tyranny. This was tlie 

unavoidable 
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R unavoidable c'onre<}iiencc ol a government, where 
^ tlie crown was elcclive. In tiiol'c ftatcs where it 
was hereditary, the people iia.l, at Icafl, a biilw^ark 
and a permanent refuge againll oppreffion. The 
regal authority could not extend itfelf, vrithout 
alleviating for fume time the htfe of tlu; vallals by 
diiTiiniihing the power of the nobles. 

Burin Germany, wlierc the nobles take advan- 
tage of eacli interregnum to invade and to rcltrain 
the rigiits of the Imperial power, the governmciu 
could not but degenerate. Superior fort e dccitled 
every dif})ute between thof: who could apjxal to 
the fword. Countries ami people were only the 
caufes or the objects of war between the proprie- 
tors. Crimes were the fupport of injuflicc. Tta- 
pine, murder, and cQndagrations not only bteame 
frequent, but even lawful. Superfeition, wliich 
had confecrated tyranny, was com|x-lled to check 
its infoience. The church, which afforded an ai) - 
Him to banditti of every kind, fettled a truce l)t.- 
tween them. The protection of faints was im-- 
jdt.red, to effape the fury of the nobles. 'The 
allies of the dead were only fufiicicnt to awe t!ie, 
ferocioufnefs of theff people: fo aiarniiug are the 
terrors of the grave, even to men of ‘cruel a. i.! 
lavage dll portions. 

When the minds of men kept in conflant 
alarm, v/cre difpofed to tranquillity througii lear.; 
policy, which avails itfelf equally of rcaibn and 
the jiaihons, of ignorance and • underftanding, to 
rc.ic over iWar.kind, aUem]itcd*to reform the go- 
vernment. On the one liand, fcveral inhabitants 
in tiic com'.tries v.'cre infranchifcd: and on the 

other,, 
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other, exemptions were granted in favour of the ® ^ 

cities. A miinbcr of men in all jvarts were made ' — ^ — ' 
free. 'I'lic emperors, who, to fecure their cledfion 
even among ignorant and ferocious princes, were 
obliged to difeover Ibmc abilities and fome virtues, 
j)i«'pared the way for the improvement of the Ic- 
giflation. 

Maximilian improved the means of happinefs 
wliirh time and particular events had concurred to 
produce in his age. I le out ah end to the .inarchy 
of the great. In France and Spain, they had Iiecn 
niade lidijedl to regal aurhority j in Germany, the 
emperors made them fubmit to t!ie authority of 
the laws. For the fake of' the public tranquility, 
every jirincc is amenable to juAice. It is true, that 
thefc laws eftablilhed among princes, who may he 
coufulered as lions, do not fave the people, who 
may be compared to lamb.s : they arc Aill at the 
mercy of th.eir rulers, who are only bound one 
towards another. But as public tranquillity cannot 
be violated, nor war commenced, without tin; 
prince who is the caufe of it being lubiedt to the 
penalties of a tribunal that is always open, and 
fujiported by all the forces of tiie empire, the peo- 
pic r.re Icfs expofed to thofe fiukUn eruptions, and 
unforeleen hoiblitics, which, threatening the pro- 
perty of the fovereigns, continually endangered tlie 
lives and fafety of the fubiedts. War, which 
formerly eflabliflied right, is now fubjccl; to con- 
tiilio’ns that mo^rarc its fury. The rlaims of hu- 
manity are heard even in the niicUl of carnage. 

Thus Europe is indebtetl to Germany for the im- 
provement of the legifiation in all fhiles ; regularicy 

and 
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nf>‘'f :i ‘fi .IS cvc'n ia rhc revenge of n ition^ ; a ccruain 
...j e''|!il;y even in the abufo oi* pover^ ir.oclciTttion 
in the niidir of viOiory ; a eiieeh to the anibiiion 
ofab poteiiLatcs; in Hiort, frcH) idoflaclcs to war, 
and freiii encourageincjjts to pea^e. 

i ms happy conflitution of the (ierman cniieiiv 
he s i’v.|;rovevl with the jnogreis of iralbn ever Iinec 
t'K: rcipn of Maximilian. Nevei thclcfs the Gcr- 
jvans theiiifelves complain, tliat akiiuvgh tiuy 
foi'm a national bt)dy, diftinguiihed by the fame 
name, fpeahiug tihe fame language. Jiving under 
the faiue cliiel, enjoying the fame privileges, and 
cc'>nne6led by the fame iiiterefts, yet their epo.pire 
has not tlie advantage of that tranquillity, that 
j.)o\ver, and ronfidcration, it ought to have. 

Tilt: caufes of this misfortune are obvious. I'hc 
fill t!\c obfeurity of the laws. The writings 
upon tL'CyVo* puhlimm of Germany are niim[)crlels, 
ar/d there arc but few ’Germans who arc veried in 
the confutution of their country. All the mem- 
bers of tl'iC empire now lend their reprefentatives 
to the national alfembly, whereas they formerly 
fat there themfcives. The military turn, which 
is become univerfai, has precluded all apjdication 
to bufinefs, fiip])rci]cd every gen(‘rous lentinKmt of 
jKitriotifm, and all attachnuv c to fellow-citizens, 
'Fhere is not one of the princes, who has not fet- 
led his court too magnificently for his income, an<l 
vJiO docs not authorife the moll flagrant oppref- 
fior.s to fupoort this ridieulotis pomp. In Ihort, 
P-oi'iing contnbutes to thedcca;^f the empire, lb 
much as the too cxtcnlive dominion of feme of its 
princes. The Ibvereigns bccom.e too powerful, fe- 

parato 
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parate their private intercfla from tire general good. *■- 

'i'liis iTciprocal dlluiilon aioong the iLites, is the ' — v,— 
rc.ifoii, that, in dangers which are conmion to all, 
each province mifft defend ithelf. It is obliged to 
i'ubmit to that prince, whofoever he may be, whole 
power is i'liperior j and thus the Germruiic con- 
llitiition degenerates infenfibly into flavery or ty- 
ranny. 

Kn(;land owes its national charadler to its na- 
tural pofition, and its governinent to its national 
diarafter. It was invited by nature to the fea, to 
('(vninerce, and to liberty. This idol of men of 
V igorous minds, which renders them ferocious hi 
.1 lavage llate, and proud in a civilized one, this 
inirit of iiberty always reigned in the breads of tri<‘ 
i'inglilli, even wlien they were ignorant of its tighi* 

.uul ativantages. 

'I'uis w’as the nation that firfl difeovered the 
in'juirue and infigiiii'icaney of cccleliallical power, 
theii.niis of regal authority, and the abufes of the. 
h'ue.al governmeiit. This was the nation th.it 
w'Js tiie firft to revolt and'throw off this triple 
load of opprelTion. Until the reign of ITcnry 
tiu bighth, rhey had fought only for the choice 
of their tyrants ; but at length, in cliufing tiiem, 
iliey paved the way for abolifliing, punilhing, or 
cxjx'lling them. 

Thk kings of England, however, thought them- 
felvcs ablblutc, bccaufc all thofc of the reff of Eai- 
ropc were fo. The title of monarch deceived 
James the Eirff annexed unlimiti^ author: t)- to 
it. He maintained this opinion with lb much 
franknefs, fuch an infatuation, tliat led him cu'en 
* not 
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BOOK not to dirciufl his own prctonfioi’.s, ii) far as to make 

XIX . . , ^ 

v__y__/ him think it necofl'ary to ruj)port them previoufly 
by force. 1 (is courtiers and his clergy encouraged 
hiiii in this flattering illufion, wilich heperfevered 
in ro the end. I-Jc died full of felf-eftmiation, and 
delpifed by his people j who knew the weaknefs 
of the monarch, and were fenfible of their own 
ftrength. 

The Englilh, to put an end to the Spirit of re- 
venge and diffidence, which would have been per- 
j)etuated between the king and the people after the 
tragical end of Charier, the Firfl, chofe from a 
foreign race a prince who was obliged to accept 
of that focial compact, of which all hereditary 
kiiius affect to be ignorant. William the Third r('- 
ceived tlic crown on certain conditions, and con- 
tented Jiimfelf with an authority eftabliflied upon 
die fame bafis as the rights of the people. 

Under the reigns of the Stuarts, power and 
liberty had maintained a perpetual coiUcft for the 
prerogatives of the crown and the privileges of the 
people. But fince a parliamentary or national title 
is become the foie right of kings, whatever fuflion 
difturbs the people, the force of the conflitution 
prevails always in their favour. 

T;ie government is formed .between abfolute 
monarchy, which is tyranny ; democracy, which 
tends to anarchy ; and ariftocracy, which lluftu- 
ating between one and the other, falls into the 
errors of both. The miyt government of the 
Englifi), combining the advancffges of thefe three 
powers, which mutually obferve, 'moderate, affifl, 
raid check each other, tends from its very princi- 
ples 
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J-iles to the nation il good. This c.onilitiition, of ^ ^ 

which there is no inftance among the ancients, and ' — ^ 
wliich ought to ierve as a model to pollerit)', will 
fiipport itfelf a ^ing time} becaufc it is Jiot the 
rcfiilt of manners, and of tranfient opinions, but 
of rcafoning and experience. 

Yet the people are with reafon alarmed about 
the duration of fo "excellent a government. F.n- 
croaclimcnts of the crown are not apprehended. 

The fliare the king holds in the Icgiflation is too 
trilling, to prevail over the twodioufes of parli.a- 
Ui'.-nt. His right of refufa! or confent is at prefent 
a mere matter of form. His greatell: llrength is in 
the executive power, which isfolely vefted in him. 

But as he hath only the ripjic and exercife of this 
power, without having the indruments and the 
means, he cannot avail hiiiijclf of it. If he were 
once to abufe it, he would run the iifqueof lofing 
it for ever. The money that is levied ariles from 
the taxes, and thefc are impofedby parliamcrit. Tiic 
people fupply the prince wirh fubfidies, and he 
accounts for the ufe that is made of them. Hence 
tlie parliament, under whofe irifpcdioh the reve- 
nues anti the diflnirferncnts pals, is the real icgifla- 
tive power. It is the parliament that levies the 
raxes, and determines how they lhall be Employed. 

But although the prince is in this refped. dependent 
on the commons, yet he hath ftilt a great af- 
cendent over tJierh by the pdWef'bf dilpenfing fa- 
vours. ' . - 

■ ‘ / 

In monarchies, kings are bribed} in England^ 
they bribe. A philofophical and political writci, 
well acquainted with the conditution of his country, 

Vol', V. D d allerts. 
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afTcrrSj thiit this bribery is nccefliiry to check tl',c 
tendency of the government to democracyj and 
that the people would become too powerful, if the 
king did not buy olF the commons. 

On the otlicr hand, if the prince were to raife 
the richer members of the commons to the highcll 
dignities by creating peers at pleafure, he would 
make the government lean to ariflocracy. But 
as the dignity of the peerage cannot -he laviihed 
w itliout degrading it, and that befidcs, commerce 
will always keep the wealth of the ftate in conftant 
circulation, it will fcarce happen that riches and 
dignities will be accumulated and united in a few 
individuals j for complaints, diflurbances, and 
even feditions, vrill arife for the-fecurity of tin; 
people before fuch a misfortune can take place. 
T'he intercil; of tire colleiStive body in the houfe 
of commons is reftrained by the interell of each 
individual. ■ The king is not rich enough to bribe 
them allj he cannot openly buy them oil' without 
dilhonouring tliem, nor enflave them without ir- 
ritating the' people. There will always be Ibmc 
Demagogues; and the nation llands in need of 
them to watch, to accufe, and even to keep die 
pariiament in awe. 

But, if theegjoymentsof luxiii^ Hiould happen 
totally to pervert. the morals of the nation; if the. 
love of pleafure lliould Ibften the courage of the 
commanders and officers 'of the fleets ami annie.s; 
if the intoxication of temporary fuccefiesj if vain 
ideas of falle greatnefs fhould excite the nation to 
cntel'piifcs above their ftrength; if they fliould be 
deceived in the choice of their enemies, or thcii 

allies ; 
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iiliiesj if tltfy iliould lofe their colonics, either by 
making them too extcnfive, or by laying rcllraints 
upon them 5 if their love of patHotifm is not ex- 
alted to the love of humanity^ they -will fooner 
or later be enflaved, and return to that kind of in- 
fignificancy from whence they emerged only 
through toitcnts of blood, and through the cala- 
mities of two ages of fanaticifm and war. They 
will become like other nations whom they defpife, 
and Europe will not be able to Ihew the univerfe 
one nation in which Ihe can venture to pride her- 
fcir. Dcfpotifm, which always opprefles moft 
heavily minds that are fiibdued and degraded, will 
alone rife fuperior, amidfl the ruin of arts, of 
morals, of reafon, and of liberty. 

'I'he hiftory of the united provinces is replete 
witli very fingular events. Tiieir combination 
arofe from defpair, and almoft all Europe encou- 
rage their eflabliiliment. They had butjull tri- 
umplu'd over the long and powerful efforts of the 
court of Spain to reduce them to fubjedlion, when 
they were obliged to try their ftrength againft the 
people of Britanny, and difconccried the fchemes 
of France. They afterwards gave a king to Eng- 
lajid, and deprived Spain of the provinces Ihc pof- 
il-ffed in Italy and the Low Countries, to give them, 
to Auftria. Since that period, Holland has been 
difgufted of fuch a fylletn of politics, as would 
engage her in war; fbe attends folely to the pre- 
fervation of her conftitution, but perhaps not with 
liifficient zeal, care, and integrity. , 

The conftitution of Holland, though previoufly 
modelled on a plan that was the refult of refledien, 
D d 2 is 
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BOO K. is not Iris defeftivc than thoi'c that have been 

. .1^1 , I’urnicd by chance. Thei'cvvii provinces compofe 

a kind of hcjnarchvj the members of which are 
too iiulcpenfient of each other. In the republic 
each province is fupreme; iii the provinces, the 
cities arc notfubje-it. Alliances, peace, war, fub- 
fulits, mufl all have tite iamflion of the ftates-ge-- 
neralj nor can thefc do any thing without tlic 
confent of the provincial ftates, nor thefc without 
the dererniination of the cities. The firft clefccl in 
this conflitution atifes from the fovereign power 
being diffufed into too many branches; the fecond 
from the unanimity of fuffrages; and the third 
from the equal number of votes. No rcgaril is 
])aid to the difference of extent and population, 
the province of Holland having no more votes 
than that of Over-Ylfel, though it bears twenty 
i imes a greater fliare in the public expenccs. The 
fuftfage ®f Amilerdam carries no more weiglit 
with it than that of the molt petty town; which 
is a perpetual fource of dilcord. If theobftinacy 
of one Tingle province breaks the union, there is no 
legal mediator to reflore it; for the Itadtholder 
cannot be confidcred as fuch, 

Tiiis magiitrarc, whofe bufmefs it is to termi- 
nate religious difputes, has op tft'ht account a dan- 
gerous influence, bccaufe he may reciprocally in- 
volve affairs of religion and of the ftatewith each 
other. Autiiorifed to determine upon the articles 
of the treaty of union, whenever there is a fchifm 
or divifion about them, the power he has of put- 
ting an end to difeord makes it cafy for him to 
foment it, and opens a vaft fiefdto his ambition. 

’ These 
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THESt; r^ars occafioncu rhe iuppre/rion of the 

fuickliolcier’s jiower towards the middle of :!u; hi/l — ' 

centiirv. But thofe who overthrew this phaiiCom 
of t) lanay, ^frere iiifenfibly proceeding to th- efta- 
bliihmciit of tyranny iticlf, by changing iht de- 
mocracy into an oligarchy. From that time, tlie 
burghers of each town lofi: the liberties they cii- 
joyedj and the right of electing their magiftrates 
and forming their fe^tate. I'he burgomallcrs 
chofe tlieir officers and feized upon the finances, 
of wliich they gave no account but to their equals 
or dependents. The fenators arrogated to them- 
Iclvcs the right of completing their own body. 

Thus the magiftracy was confined within a few fa- 
milies, who affiimed an almoft exclufive right of 
deputation to the ftates-gencral. Each province 
and each town were at the difpolal of afmall num- 
ber of citizens, who, dividing the rights and the 
fpoils of the people, had the art of eluding their 
complaints, or of preventing the eflcfts of any. 
extraordinary difeontent. 

These encroachments occafioned the reftora- 
tion of the ftadtholder’s powet in the houfe of 
Orange, and it has been made hereditary, even to 
the women. But a itadtholder is only a captain- 
general. Thijrmagiftrate, in order to be ufeful to 
the republic. Ought to have aai equal authority 
over every branch of the ftate. If he had as much 
influence in the general a^ibly, as he has in the 
military council, ' he would have no other interefts 
than thofe of his countryj and would be as indif- 
ferent to war as peace. 


D d 3 
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BuTj perhaps, it may be appr'hcndcd, that if 
the civil power Ihould be united to the miiitary 
force in the ftadtholder, he might one day be- 
come an inftrument of oppreflion. Rome is al- 
ways quoted as an example to all our free Hares, 
that have no circumftance in common witli it. If 
the dic’uuor became the opprelTor of that republic, 
it was in confcquencc of its having opprefled ail 
other nations; it was becaufe its power ji.tvlng 
been originally founded by war, mull neceflarily 
be dcHroycd by it ; and bccaufe a nation, com- 
pofed of I'oldiers, could not efcape the dclpotifm 
of a military government. However improbable 
it may appear, it is yet certain, that the Roman 
republic fubmitted to the yoke, becaufe it paid no 
taxes. The conquered people were the only tri- 
butaiies to the treafury. The public revenues, 
therefore, necelfarily remaining the fame after the 
revolution as before, property did not appear to 
be attacked; and the citizen thought he Ihoukl 
be ftill free enough, while he had the difpofal of 
his own property. 

Holland, on the contrary, v/ill maintain its 
liberty, becaufe it is fubjeft to very confiderable 
taxes. The Dutch cannot preferve their country 
without confiderable expences. Thefenfeof their 
independence alone excites an induftry proportion- 
able to the load of their contributions, and to the 
patience neceflary to fupport the burthen of them. 
If to the enormous expences of the ftate it were 
neceflary to add thofe which the pomp of a court 
requires; if the prince were to employ in main- 
taining the agents of tyranny what ought to be 

bellowed 
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beflowed on the foundations of a land obtained as ® ^ 

it were from the fea, he would foon drive the ] . 0- ' — v — ' 
pi ■ to dcfpair. 

Ant inhabitant of Holland, placed upon a 
mountain, and who obferves at a diftance the fea 
rifing eighteen or tw'enty feet above the level of 
the lands, and dalhing it^s waves againft the dikes 
he has raifed, confiders- within himfelf, that fooner 
or hirer this boifterous element will get the better 
of him. He difdains fo precarious a dwelling, 
and hi:> hbufe, madeeithcr of wood or ftone at Am- 
Iberdam, is no longer looked upon as fuch; it is his 
fliip that is his afylum, and by degrees he acquires 
an indiiference and manners conformable to this 
idea. The water is to him what the vicinity of 
volcanos is to other people. 

If to thefe natural caufes of the decay of a pa- 
triotic fpirit were joined the lofs of liberty, the 
Dutch would quit a country, that cannot be cul- 
tivated but by men who arc freej and thefe peo- 
ple fo devoted td trade would carry their fpirit of 
commerce, together with their riches, to fome other 
part of the globe. Their iflands in Afia, their 
faclories in Africa, their colonies in America, and 
all the ports of Europe would afford them an 
afylum. What ftadtholder, what prince, revered 
by fuch a people, would wifh, or dare to become 
their tyrant? 

The French, With a different lituation, have a 
different kind of government, which h^th under- 
gone a variety of changes. Ever attached to a 
king, becaufc their government was founded by a 
military commander, a warlike diljwfition pre- 
* D d 4 ferved 
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f.T'.wl thcui for :i lonj^ time fiom political flavcry. 
Tfiat manual counigc; .chat alihonvjti e Irom all 
'••.iru! of meanneii,; that fiaiikiK'!:, which they dc- 
rivtd iVo’.n the C; nnant-, made tliem believe either 
that they v/ere free, or that they ought to be lu, 
even under the dominion of ki.ngs. Jealous ol 
this idea they entertained of themfelvesj the no- 
bility, which com.pofed almoft all the nadon, 
ciainied an independence not only of the m 'nareli, 
blit even of tiieir own body. Each noblemnn 
lonned, in the midft of the (late, a kind of pri- 
'-aie republic of his own family and his vafals. 
I'kance had then a military government, iinpof- 
fible tobedefned, fomething belv/ecn ariftocracy 
and monareJiy, having all the abtifes of ihefe two 
conllitutions, without their real adv'antagcs. A 
perpetual contefl: between the kings and the no- 
i)l.',, an alternate fuperiority of the power of one 
hngie perfon, or of fevcralj fuch was the kind of 
anarchy that halted, almoft without interruption, 
to the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The charadlerof the French was then changed 
by <a train of events that had altered die form of 
government. The war, which the Englifti, in 
conjundion with, or under the diredion of, the 
iNormans, had inceflUntly carried on againft France 
for two or three hundred yeats part, Ipread a ge- 
neral alarm, and occalioned great ravages. Th<-* 
(riumphs of the enemy, .the tyranny of the great, 
ill! conlpired to make that nation "wilh that the 
prince might be inverted with power fufficient to 
expel foreigners out of the kingdom, and to keep 
tlyj nobles in fubjedjon. While princes difiin- 

• guifhed 
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guifhcd by their wifdom and bravery were endca- 
vouting to accompliflt this, a new generation 
arofe. tv.'ery individual, when the general alarm 
was pail, tlioiight hindeif happy enough i.i the 
privileges that his anceilors had enjoyed, Tliey 
(icglefted to trace the Ibiirce of the power of 
Iviiigs, which was derived from the nation j and 
Lewis Xl. having few obftacles to fnrinount, be- 
came more powerful than his prcdeceflbrs. 

BfifORE his time, the hiftory of Finance prefents 
us with an account of a variety of ftates, foinc- 
times divided, and fometimes united. Since that 
prince’s reign, it is the hiftory of a great mo- 
narchy. The pov/er of feveral tyrants is centered 
in one perfon. The people are not more fkc; 
but the conftitution is diflereat. Peace is enjoyed 
with greater fecurity within, and war carried on 
with more vigour without. 

Civn, wars, which tend to make a free |x'oplc 
become Haves, and to rcilore liberty to a nation 
that is already cnllaved, have had no other effeft 
in I'rance that that of humbling the great, with- 
out exalting the people. The minifters, who will 
always be the creatures of the prince, while the 
general fenfe of the nation has no inBuence in af- 
fairs of government, have fold their fellow-citizens 
to their matter} and as the people, who were pol- 
feiied of nothing, could not be lofers by this fer- 
vitndc, the kings have found it the more eafy to 
carry their defigns into -execution, efpecially as 
they were • always concealed under pretence of 
political advantage and even of felf-intcrelh The 
je;d.oufy excited by agreatinequaiity of conditions 

and 
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and fortiinesj hath ravoured every fcheme that 
tended to aggrarsdizc the regal authority, 'fhe 
princes have had the art to engage the attention 
of the people, fornetiines by wars abroad, fome- 
times by religious difputes at home; to fulTcr the 
minds of men to be divided by opinions, and their 
hearts by different intereffs; to excite and keep up 
jcaloufies between the feveral ranks of the ftatc; 
to flatter alternately each party with an appear- 
ance of fiivour, and to fatisfy the natural envy of 
the people by the depreflion of them all. The 
multitude, reduced to poverty, and become the 
objedtsof contempt, having feen all-powerful bo- 
dies brought low one after another, have at lead 
loved in their monarch the enemy of their ene- 
mies. 

The nation, though by inadvertency it has loft 
tfie privilege of governing itfelf, has not however 
fubmitted to all the outrages of defpotifm. This 
arifes from the lofs of its liberty, not having been the 
efi'edl of a tumultuous and fudden revolution, but 
gradually brought about in' a fucceffion of feveral 
' ages. The national charafter which hath always 
influenced the princes as well as the court, if it 
were only by means of the women, hath efta- 
bliflied a fort of balance of powe; ; and thus it is 
that polite manners having tempered the exertion 
of force, and foftened the oppofition tliat might 
be made to it, have prevented thofe fudden and 
violent commotions, from whence refults citlier 
monarchical tyranny, or popular liberty. 

Inconsistence, as natural to the minds of a 
lively people, as it is to children, hath 
I fortunately 
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fortunately prevailed over the fyllcms of feme def- 
potic tninifters. Kings have' been too fond of 
picafurcj and too converfunt with the real fourcc 
of it, not to be induced frequently to lay afide 
the iron feeptre which would have terrified the 
people, and prevented them from indulging in 
thofc frivolous amufements to which they were ad- 
difted. The fpirit of intrigue, which hath ever 
prevailed among them, fince the nobles have been 
invited to court, hath occafioned continual re- 
movals of ftatefmcn, and confequently fubverted 
all their projeds. As the change in government 
has been imperceptibly brought about, the fub- 
jedts have preferved a kind of dignity, which the 
monarch himfelf feemed to refpedt, confidering it 
as the iburce, or confequence of his own. He 
has continued the fupreme legillator for a long 
time, without being either willing or able to abuie 
Ids whole power. Kept in awe by the bare idea 
only of the fundamental laws of the nation he go- 
verned, he has frequently beqp afraid to adl con- 
trary to the principles of them. He has been fen- 
fible that the J^ple had rights to oppofe to him. 
In a word, there has been no tyraiTt, even at a 
time when there was no liberty. 

Such, and ftill more abfolute have been the go- 
vernments of Spain and Portugal, of Naples and 
Piedmont; and of the feveral fmali principalities 
of Italy. The people of the fouth, whether from 
inadtivity of mind, or weaknefs of body, feem to 
be born for defpotifm. The Spaniards, though 
they are extremely proud; and the Italians, not- 
withftanding all the powers of genius they polfefs, 

have 
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i: o o K lo/t all their privileges :ii’.d evoy idea of li- 

• bert}’. Wherever the monarciiy ia unliiiiited, it 

i'l im[',ohi'ole to afeertain witli ;;ny tiegrec of pre- 
cifioii v/hu the form ol government Is, fmee that 
varies not only with the chsradler of each fove- 
reign, l>iiL even at every period of the fame 
nrince’s life. Thefe Hares have written laws, 
and tulloms aiid iocietics that enjoy certain pri- 
vileges; hurwlienthelegiflatorcanfubvefithe laws 
.'.".d irilnm ils of jnftice; when his authority is 
h'-jnded rnilv on fuperior llrength, and when he 
r dis u[h;i! God vvith a view to infpire his fubjeds 
ilii fear, inlkad ofimitating him in order to be- 
(or.ie an objecl; of afledion; when the original 
right of focicty, tlic unalienable right of property 
iiTi'.v'ig citi.:cj'.s, when national conventions, and 
he engagement', of tlie prince, are in vain appealed 
> i in a word, when-thc government is arbitrary, 
■i;--re is no longer any itarc; the nation is no 
jn'.n-e than the landed property of one Angle in- 
dividual. 

In Inch countries, no ftatefjnen will ever be 
fjrAicd. Far from its being a:<tuty to be ac- 
ijuainted with public- aftiiirs, it is rather crimin il 
and dangerous to have any knowledge of the ad- 
I .'.iniilration. The favour of the ootirt, the choice 
of the prince, fupply th^ place of talents. Ta- 
lc i.ts, it is true, have their ufe; and arefometimes 
wanted to ftrve the dcfigns of others, but are 
never futrered to command. In thefe countries, 
tiie people fvvbmit to the government their I'upe- 
riors impofc, if they are only indulged in their 
natural indolence. There is only one fyllem of 

legiflation 
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Icgination in thd'e delightful parts of Europe, uh,u. ^ 

merits our attention ; which is the reouLiic t f ' 

Venice. 

A GREAT, maErnificent, and rich cirv, in,, un- 
niildc, though without walls or fortifications, lulc^ 
over fcventy-tw'o iflands. Thej' arc not rochs and 
jnour.tains raifed by time in the rnidii; of u \'afi 
lea j but rather a plain, parcelled out and cut inro 
channels by the llagnations of afmall gulph, upoii 
the Hope of a lov/ land. Thele iflands feparued 
by canals, are at preient joined by bridges. 
h.;\ e been formed by the ravages of the fea, an.i 
the ravages of the war have occafioncd them to be 
peopled towards the middle of the fifth centtny. 

The inhabitants of Italy flying from Attila fought 
an alylum on the lea. 

'I'he Venetian lagimes at firfl neither m.ade a 
]iait of the fame city, nor of the lame republic, 

L'niu'd by one general commercial intcrefc, or la- 
ther by the ncccffity of defending thcml'olvcr,, tliee 
weM'c, however, divided into as many lep-arare g('- 
vernments a,s iflands, each fubjeft to its ref])ccLi\fe 
tribune. , ' 

1’rom the plurality of chiefs contentions arofe, 
and the public gQod was confequently facrificed. 

I'hefe people, therefore, in order toconftitute one 
bodvjchofe a prince, who, under the title of duke 
or Doge, enjoyed for a confiderablc time all the 
rights of fovereignty, of which he only now re- 
tains the figns. Thefe Doges were eiefeed by rlie 
people till 1173, when the nobles having Icized 
upon the whole authority of the republic, named 
its chief, , 

The 
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The government of Venice would be preferable 
to every ocherj if an ariftocracy were not, per- 
haps, the Icaft eligible of any. The feveral 
branches of power arc divided there among the 
nobles, and admirably balanced among each other. 
The great reign there in peace witli a kind of 
equality, as the flats fliine in the Armament du- 
ring the filence of the night. The people view 
their fplcndour with fatisfadbion, and arc ''ontented 
if they can only gain a fubfiftence, and be in- 
dulged in their amufements. The diftinftion be- 
tween plebeians and patricians is lefs odious than 
in any other republic j becaufe the laws are parti- 
cularly direfted to reftrain and awe the ambition 
of the nobles. Befides, as the profperity of Ve- 
nice w'as founded upon its commerce, the people 
might bear unconcerned the lofs of power, by 
the hopes of riches, which they might acquire by 
induftry and labour. 

The emulation excited by opulence among this 
maritime people, enabled them to maintain power- 
ful armies 5 and the fpirit of patriotifm, which is 
natural to republics, fupplied thenp with foldicrs. 
The variety of information refulting from the go- 
vernment of many men, made them excel all 
other people in politics. They learned the art of 
forming and deftroying leagues, and of main- 
taining themfclves againfl: the moft formidable 
powers. But. fince the decay of their commertc 
hath made them lefs conveffant'Svith other coun- 
tries, and diminiflied their internal vigour, the 
republic of Venice is degenerated and obliged to 
obferve the moft tirtiid circumfpeftion. Thefe 

people 
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people have afTuniecl th«ac jealouly and mi Urn ft 
which is the national character of all Italy, and 
have carried them mucJi further. With one half 
of the trcafurcs and care they have cmnioy.-d to 
maintain that neutrality they have obferved for two 
cci'.turies, they w'ould have freed themfeives for 
ever from the dangers to which their very precau- 
tioi;s have expofed them. Their chief confidence is 
in an inqujfitor, who continually watcliesover the 
coiulucf of every individual, ready to inflifl; puniflt- 
ment on ans one who lhall dare to fpeak well or 
ill of a.dminiilraiion. The cenfure or approbation 
of oovernmeiit is one of the greateft crimes. Tlie 
fenator of Venice, concealed behind a grate, fays 
to the fubjedt ; IFho art thoUy that dar'Jl to approve 
cur co-uiutt\- A curtain rifes, and the poor trem- 
biing Venetian beholds a carcafe tied to a gallows, 
and liears a terrible voice that calls out to him 
from behind the grate ; It is thus ive treat thoje 
who prejhne to apologize for us ; go home, and he 
filenl. As the republic of Venice fupports itfelf 
by its cunning, there is another in Europe which 
fupports iti'elf by its courage j this is the republic 
of Switzerland. 

The Switzers, known in antiquity by the name 
of Helvetians, were, as the Gauls and the Britons, 
only to be fubdued by Ctefar, Avho was the greateft 
of tite Romans, if he had been more attached to 
his country. They were united to Germany, aa a 
Roman province, under the reign of Honor i us. 
Revolutions, which are frequent and eafily acconi- 
plilhed in fuch a country as is the Alps, divided 
colonies, that were feparafed by large lakes or 

great 
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p;reat mountains, into fmnal !).Honics. The mo^'' 
c'onfidcrablc of tlicle, oroupiec) [)v the houfe of 
Auftria, in procei’s ol time ieizeil upon all thereil. 
Conqucll; inirodiiccd llavviy, opprcflion excited 
the people to revolt, and thus iibeity arofe from 
an unbounded exertion of tyranny. 

T'HiiRE arc now thirteen cantons of robu/hpea- 
, liints, who defend alniofl all tlie kings of Kuro))e 
anil fear none; who are better aci]uaii.''‘d with 
their real intcre/fs than any otiicr nation ; and 
who conflitute the inofl: fenfible people in ail mo- 
dern political Hates. Thefe thirteen cantons com- 
pofe among thenjlelves, not a republic as the feven 
provinces of Holland, nor a fimple confederacy as 
the Germanic body, but rather a league, a natu- 
ral aflbeiation of fo many independent republics, 
ikicli canton has its refpedlive fovereignty, its al- 
liances, and its treaties fcparate. The general diet 
cannot make laws or regulations for either of 
them. 

The three moft ancient cantons are immediately 
connefted with each of the other twelve. It is 
from this union of convenience, not of conIlitution,y, 
that, if one of the thirteen cantons were attackcib 
all the reft would march to its alfiftance. But there 
is no common alliance between the whole body 
and each particular canton. Thus the branches of i 
a tree are united among themfelvcs, without hav- 
ing an immediate connexion with the common 
trunk. 

The union of the Switzers was, however, in- 
diflbluble till the beginning of the i6th century ; 
when religion, which ought to be the bond of 

peace 
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peace and clurity, dilunited them. The reforma- ® ^ 

tion caufed a feparation of the Helvetic body, and ' 

the date was divided by the church. All public 
affairs are tranfacted in the feparate and particular 
diets of the catholic and proteftant parties. The 
general diets are affembled only to prelVrve the 
appearance of union. Notwithftanding this Iburcc 
of difeord, Sv/Itzcrland has enjoyed peace much 
more than any Hate in Europe.' 

Under the Auftrian government, opprefilon 
and tlie raifmg of troops imp<?ded population. 
y\ft( r the revolution, there was too great an in- 
creafe of the nuhiber of people in proportion to 
the barrennefs of the land. ' The' Helvetic body 
could not be enlarged without endangering its 
iiifety, unlefs it made feme Cxcurfions abroad. 

The inhabitants of thefe mountains, as the tor- 
rents that pour down from them, were to fpread 
thcmfclves in the plains that border upon the 
Alps. Thefe people would have deftroyed each 
<^ther, iiad they remainediequcftcred among them- 
felves. But ignorance of the a^ts, the want of 
materials for mahufa&ifcsj deficiency of 

money, prevented the impprt^foivdf foreign mcr- 
chandife, and excluded them from. the means of 
procuring the comforts of life, and- of encouraging 
induftry. They drew even from their iiicreafe of 
numbers, a method Of fubfifting. .and acquiring 
riclies, a fource, and an- OlgesS of^trade; - . ' 

The duke of Milan, ' matter of a rich country 
open on every fide to invafion, and not eafiiy de- 
fended, was in want of foldiers. The Switzers, 
who were his moft powerful neighbours, mutt ne- 
VoL. V. E e ccllkrily 
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ccrTirily !'/ccoinc his enemies, if they were not his 
1 — nllies, or rnther his proteclors. A kind of traffic 
was, therefore, fet on foot between thefe people 
and the Milanefe, in whicli men were bartered for 
riclu's. The nation engaged troops fiicccffively 
in the fervice of France, of the emperor, of the 
pope, of the duke of Savoy, and all the poten- 
tates of Italy. They fold their blood to the niofl 
dillant powers, and to the nations mod' in enmity 
with each other }' to' Holland, to Spain, and to 
Portugal ; as if thefe mountains were nothing 
more than a repofitory of arms and foldicrs, open 
to every one who wanted to purchafe the means 
of carrying on war. 

Each canton treats with that power which offers 
the mofl: advahtagtous terms. The fubje<51:s of the 
•-'ountry are at liberty to.ehgage'in ■war at a diftance, 
with an allied nation.' ' The Hollander is, by the 
ccnftitutio'n of his country, A cltiiieli of the world j 
the Switzer, by the kmic cifcumftance, a dellroyer 
of Europe. Th^' profits of Holland are in pro- 
portion to the degree of cultivation, anePffie con- 
liimption of merChahdife ; the pVofperity of Swit- 
zerland increafes iii proportion’ to tiie number of 
battles that are'foughti arid the daughter that ac- 
re nds'therri, ■ V’' i ‘ ■* ^ ■ 

It is that calaroiiy infcparable from 

iuankindy whetKertri a ffate of civilization or not, 
that the reftrifeiies^trfithe I%lvietic body are obliged 
to live and' is $y‘ thfe that they preferve 

a number of inhalMt?aiits tjfithiil their country pro- 
portioned to the exterit-and fertility of their lands, 
without forcing any of the fprings of government, 

or 
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cr reftraining the inclinations of any individual. ® 

It is by tlie traffic of troops with the powers at war 
with each other, that Switzerland has not been 
under the neceffity of fudden emigrations, which 
aic the caufe of invafions, and of attempting con- 
quefl-s, which would have occafioncd the lofs of its 
liberty, as it caufed the fubverlion of all the re- 
publics of Greece. 

If we now take a review of what has been faid, 
we fliall 6nd that all the governments of Europe 
are comprehended under jforhe pf the forms we 
have been defcribirtg, and arc differently modelled 
according to the local fituation, the degree of po- 
pulation, the extent of territory, the influence of 
opinions and occupations, arid, the external con- 
nexions and variety of events that aX upon the 
iyftem of the body politic, as the impreflion of 
furrounding fluids does upon natural bodies* 

We are not to imagine, as it is often aflerted, 
that all governments nearly refemblc each other, 
and that the only difference between them confifts 
in the charaXer of thole who govern. This maxim 
may, perhaps, be true in 'abfpIu^C.governments, 
among fuch nations as, have no, principles of liber- 
ty. Thefe take the turn the prince .gives them j 
they are haughty, proud, and courageous, under a 
monarch that is active and fondof glory 5 indolent 
and ftupid under.afuperftitiou8:^king^'fulIof hopes 
and fears under, a y.oi^g‘prmce^'^o|j^knefs and 
corruption under ao old, delpd^i; dr ra alter- 
nately confident and weak under,' the fevcral mi- 
niflers who are railed by intrigue'. In fuch ftates, 
the people are formed according to the charaXer 
E e a of 
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' in free ftates it isjull 

' u — ’ the reverie. 

V/hatever may be faid of the nature and 
fpri.'rgs of the different fyftems of government to 
whicit men arc fubjeilj the art of legiflation being 
that -vviiich ought to be the moft perfeft, is alfo 
the mofl: proper to employ men of the firfl: genius. 
'The feieitcc of government does not contain ab- 
ftraded truths, or rather it has not One fingle prin- 
ciple v.hirh does not extend to all the branches 
of adminfllTation. , , , - 

Tjie flare is a very complicated machine, which 
cannot be wound up or fet in motion without a 
thorough knowledge of all its component parts. 
If anyone of the parts is too much ftraitoned or 
relaxed, the whole muft be in diforder. Livery 
projcifl: that may be beneficial tp a certain number 
of citizens, or, in critical times, may become fatal 
to the whole nation, anti prejudicial for a long con - 
tinuaucc, If we dc^Iroy or change the nature of 
any great body, tliofe convulfive motions which 
are ihe cffeil of political intrigues, will diflurb the 
whole nation, whiphitnay,, perhaps, feel the effedts 
of them for ages tp'co,n>e. All Innovations ought 
to be .brought ^bout infenfibly, 5 ^ they Ihould arife 
from neceflity, bie the refult as it were of the pub- 
lic voice, or atleaft agree witli tl.c^eneral wilhes. 
To aboliih ■old ^u.|ioit}3,. pr fWiintrpduce new ones 
on a fudden)‘jf^(^i^:^y,tp iflpreafethat whi is 
bad, and to preveptv.thp .^ that which is 
good. To adl witho.ut cPhfpiting the will of the 
generality, without colle^hg as it were the plu- 
rality of votes io the public opinion, is to alienate 

‘ • the 
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tlie hearts and minds of men, and to bring every ® 
thing into dilcredit, even what is honeft and 
good. 

It would be a definable thing in Europe, that 
the ibvereigns, convinced of the ncceflity of im- 
proving the fcience of government, fhould imitate 
a cuftom them is eft^blilbed in China. In this 
empire, the minifters'are diftinguiflicd into two 
dalles, the thinkers^ and' the^ajrr. While the 
lall arc employed in the arrangement and difpatch 
of public affairs, the- firft attend only to the in- 
vention of prqjedls, of to the examination of fuch 
as are prefented to them. This is the fource of 
all thofe admirable regulations, which dlablilh at 
China the moft enlightened legifiation, by the 
wilell; adiTiiniftration. All' Afia Is rubjed to a de- 
fjioiic government; but in Turky and Perfia, it 
is a dcfpotifm that reftrains. opinion by .means of 
religion; in China, it’is the defpotifm.bf the laws 
by the influence of reafon. Among the’ Moham- 
medans, they believe in the divine authority of the 
prince ; among the Chihefe, they .’^ieve in na- 
tural authority founded upon the Iaw';of 'reaibn. 

But in thefe empires itisconvidSon thatirtftoence's 
the will. 

In the happy ftate of policy and kflbwtedg'e to 
which Europe has atta&edjTir isi'pl^n this 
convidion of the rhindy* wWchTpr^a^^'Si free^ 
eafy and general obedfi^iace,'iic^-|rpdS‘iea^ no- 
thing but a certain'.ievi«i^^;6E.^W dtiE^^ of the 
laws. If the'govetnmeiit^.fv/Ul not -pay thinkerst 
who may, perhaps,- bdtrQmci fufpicious or corrupt' 
as foon as they are mercenary; let them, at lead, 

E c 3 allow 
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® xix ^ sllow men of fuperior underftandings to watch in 

< — ' fome meai'ure over the public good. Every writer 
of genius is born a magiftrate of his country;, and 
he ought to enlighten it as much as it is in his 
power. His abilities gave him a right to do it. 
Whether he be an obfeure or a diftinguiflied ci- 
tizen, whatever be his rank or birth, his mind, 
which is always noble, derives its claims from his 
talents. His tribunal is the whole nation ; his 
judge is the public, not the defpot who does not 
hear him, nor the minifter who will not attend to 
him. 

All thefe truths have, doubtlefs, their boun- 
daries; but it is always more dangerous to fupprcl’s 
the freedom of thought, than to leave it to its 
bent or impetiiofity. Reafon and truth triumph 
over thofe daring and violent minds, which are 
rouzed only by reftraint, and irritated only by per- 
fecution. Kings arid minifters, love your people, 
love mankind, and ye will be happy. Ye will have 
then no reafon to fear men of free fentiments or 
iinfatisfied mind§,‘ nor the revolt of bad men. The 
revolt of the heart, is much more dangerous ; for 
virtue, when foured and rouzed into indignation, 
is guilty of the moft defperat^ afts. Cato and 
Brutus were both virtuous; iney were reduced to 
the neceffity of ehufingi' between two aft ions of 
violence; fuicjdcji of'- the' death of Caefar. 

The ihtftefts 'of govekftnh®nt and thofe of the 
nation arc the fkmt: : attempts to fe- 

parate them, is uhaetjuamred with their true na- 
ture, and will only injure them. 


There 
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There may fomecinies be people difiatisfiecl ^ 
under a good government; but where tliere arc v- — 
many that are unhappy, witliout any general pro- 
fperity, it is then the government is faulty in its 
nature. 

Mankinu are juft as we would have them to 
be; it is the mode of governrnent which gives 
them a good or an evil propenfity., , . 

A STATE ought to have one -obieft only in 
view; and that is> public felicity.! Every ftatc 
has a particular inanner of promoting this end; 
which may be confidered .is its fpirit, its principle, 
to which every thing clfe.is fubordinaite,,, 

A NATION can have no induftry for the arts, nor 
courage for war, without a confidence in, and an 
attachment to, the, government,- 'iBut -when the 
principle of fear has controu.led every other fpring 
of the foul, a nation, then. becomes of no confe- 
quence, the prince is expofed to. a thoufand entcr- 
prifes from without, and a thottfand dangers frotn 
within. Defpifed by his, neighbours, • and abhorred 
by his fubjeifts, he mpftsb^, 
the I'afety of his kingdom, .asr-w^ll as for that pf 
his own life. It is a happinefs for a nation, that 
commerce, arts and fciencesfhouldiftpurifti within 
it. It is even a, happinefsvfbr- thblf -lyhp govern, 
when they are not -inclinedrlib of .-tyran- 
ny . Upright m.inda ijo-ne 

have a greater vi;a^C;^;{hid. 

Let good monarGhs.-;^f'1>lejP^d;.with enlightened 
people; and. let tyrants ..h%V<5.nphe but brutes to 
reign over., ■ 


E e 4 
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MrBri'ARV power is botli the citufe and the de- 
ilrudion of dcfpotilm; which in its infant ftate 
nui'/ be compared to a lion that conceals hist.alons 
in order to let them grow. In its full vigour, it 
may be confidered as a madman who tears his bo- 
dy with his arms. In its advanced age, it is like 
Saturn, who, after having devoured his children, 
is n-iamefully mutilated by his own race. 

Government .may be divided into legifiation 
and policy. Legifiation relates to the internal 
government of the ftate, and policy to its exter- 
nal one. 

Savage nations, who are addided to hunting, 
have rather a policy than a legifiation. Governed 
among themfelves by manners and example, the 
only conventions or laws they have, are between 
one nation and another. Treaties of peace or al- 
liance are their only codes of legifiation. 

Such were nearly the focieties of ancient times. 
Separated by deferts, without any communication 
of trade or voyages, thqr had only a prelent and 
immediate intereft to, fettle, , .Ml their, ncgocia- 
tions confifted in, pumng an end to a war by fixing 
riie boundaries of a' ftate. As it y?as necefl'ary to 
perfuade a nation, and not . bribe a court by the 
miftrefies or favourites of a prinec, eloquent men 
were employed for this, purppfe, Ipd the names of 
orator and amb^adtjf w^rie.iyponimous. 

In the ’middle .'vben every thing, even 
juftice itfelf \yas decided % Tol'ice when the Go- 
thic government dividedVby Separate interefis all 
''^"jthofe petty ftates which o^ed thdr cxiltence to its 
conftitutionj negociations had but little influence 
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over a wild and reclufe people, who know no 
right but that of war, no treaties but for truces, 
or ranfoms. 

During this long period of ignorance and bar- 
barifin, policy was entirely confined to the court 
of Rome. It had arifen from the artifices which 
had founded the papal government. As the pon- 
tiffs, by the laws of rdigion and the fyffem of the 
hierarchy, influenced a veiy ni^merous clergy, 
which profelytes extended perpetually in all the 
ehriftian ftates, thfe correfpondepce kept up with 
tlic biihops, eftablifhed early at Rome a center of 
communication for all the different churches, or 
nations. All rights were fubordinate to a religion, 
which exercifed an abfolute. authority oyer the 
mind of every individual ■, it, had a Jfhare in almofl 
every tranfaiffion, either as the . motive or the 
means j and the popes by the Italian agents they 
had placed in all prelacies of the ehriftian ftate, 
were conftantly infontied of every commotion, 
and availed fhemfelves bf every event. They 
had the higheft conccfh in this > . that of attaining 
univerfal monarchy.' The hhi^barifm of the times 
in which this prqjeft was’ conceived, does not 
leflen its greatnefs and ftibltoi^. v .Hbw daring 
was the attempt, tp fubdup iyithbhr 
that were always inarmi h^h£ii3fti tb."m;ake eVen 
the weaknefTes of fhp'.ciprgj^^feif^abl,e 'a fa- 
cred! What one 

after the other, in all in fub- 

jedfion! So deep, fpextpiijjj^.adefign could only 
be carried into execution, by being concealed ; 
and, therefore, was inconfiftehtwithan hereditary 

monarchy j 


BOOK 
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K monarchy} in which the paflions of kings and the 
intrigues of minifters, are the caufe of fo much 
inftability in affairs. This projeft, and the ge- 
neral rule of conduft it requires, could not be 
formed but in an eleflive government, in which 
the chief is always chofen from a body animated 
with the fame fpirit, and guided by the fame 
maximS} in wliich an ariftocratic court rather go- 
verns the prince, than fuffers itfelf to be governed 
by him. 

While Italian policy w'as engaged in examining 
all the ftates of Europe, and availing itfelf of 
every opportunity to aggrandize and confirm the 
power of the church, each fovereign law witli in- 
difference the revolutions that were taking place 
without, Moft of them were too much engaged 
in eftablifliing their authority’ in their own domi- 
nions, in difputingthe branches of power with the 
fevcral bodies that were in poffeflion of them, or 
who were ftriving againft the natural bent that mo- 
narchy has to defpptifm: they were not fufficiently 
mafters of their own inheritance, to interfere in 
the difputes of theif neighbours. 

The fifteenth century changed the order of 
things. When the, princes ha^ colleAed their 
forces, they were inclined to byji.g^hem to aftion, 
and try theif felpeiSiive, ftmigth. . Till that time, 
the nations had pRly.jC^i^d qo with each other 
upon their ’ feyeri^'j^jnficrj^\’ ';^^^ feafon of the 
campaign was loft Tn' alTprnblfng troops, which 
every baron always faifea ve^ flowly. There were 
then only Ikirmilhes between fmall parties, not any 
regular battles between different armies. When a 

prince, 
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prince, either by alliances or inheritance had ac- 
qiiired polVefllons in different Hates, the interefts — — ' 
were confounded, and contentions arofe among the 
people. It was neceffitry to fend regular troops in 
the pay of the monarch, to defend at a diftance 
territories that did not belong to the Hate. 

The crown of England no longer held provinces 
in the midftof Francej but that of Spain acquired 
fome rights in Germany f and that of France laid 
fonie claims in Itoly. From that time all Europe 
was in a perpetual alternative of war and negocia- 
tion. 

The ambition, .talents, and rivallhip of Charles 
V. and Francis I. gave , rife to the prefent fyftem 
of modern politics. Before thefe twp kings, France 
and Spain had difputed .the kingdom of Naples, in 
the name of the hotifes of Arragon and Anjou. 

Their diffentions had excited a ferment throughout 
all Italy, and the republic of Venice was the chief 
caufe of that inteftine commotion that was excited 
againft two foreign powers. ' The Germans took a 
part in thefe difturbances, .^ither. as auxiliaries, or 
as being interefted in them. , The.emperor and the 
pope were concerned in them with almoft all 
Chriftendom. But Franci?, I. and Charles V. en- 
gaged in their fate, , thie.yieWs,^t the 

deftiny of all Euroj^.'^'- All tHe pow^ to 

be divided betjJi.eeft t^0,\J^iy^;'h6itlis in order to 
weaken alternately Fortune 

favoured the talents, th^ force and the artifice of 
Charles V. More ambitious and lefs voluptuous 
than Francis I. his charadier turned the fcale, and 
2 Europe 
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K t) o K. Kiirope for ;i time inclined to his fide, but did not 

XIX. * ^ 

continue alwayb to favour the fame intereft. 

Philii* II. who had all the Ipirit of intrigue, 
but not the military virtues of his father, inherited 
his projects and ambitious views, and found the 
times favourable to his aggrandizement. He er.- 
liaufled his kingdom of men and fliips, and even 
of money, though he was in poffeflion of the 
mines of the New worldi and left behind him a 
more extenfive monarchy, but Spain itfelf in a 
much weaker ftate than it had been under Ids fa- 
ther. 

His fon imagined he ihould again make all Eu- 
rope dependent by an alliance with that branch 
of his houfe which reigned in Germany. Philip 
II. had through negligence rclinquilhed this poli- 
tical idea; Philip III. refumed it. Biit in other 
rcfpects he followed the .erroneous, narrow, fuper- 
llitious and pedantic principles, of his predeceflbr. 
Within the Hate, there was rnuch formality, but 
no order, and no. ceepnomy^ The churcli was 
perpetually encroaching upon tlte,ftatfc. The in- 
quifition, that hori-id monfter, which conceaj.s its 
iiead in the heavens, and its feet in the infernal re- 
gions, Hmck at the.fpot.of.pqpulafion, which at 
the fam.e tirnp, fuff'^ired confidergUy from w^cijfind 
thecolonie^. Whihodt tjbe jflatcj there were ftill the 
fame ambitious, viewSj;, and; meafures. 

Ralh and pfeeipif^e ip^f^rifes^ flow and 

obftinate in thpciceCutiqnoi thBUTi Philip III. had 
allthofe de^efls which are prejudicial, to e^ch pther, 
■md occafion every projed tp .n^ifcarryi He der 

ftroyed 
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ftroyed the fmall degree of life and vigour the <5 
monarchy yet retained. Richelieu availed himfelf 
of the weaknefs of Spain, and the foibles of the 
king wliom he ruled ov6r, to fill that period with 
Ids intrigues, and caufe his name to defcciul to 
])ofterity. Germany and Spain were in fome n\an- 
ncr conncfled to each other by the hbufe of Auf- 
tria: to this league, he oppoled that of France 
with Sweden, to coiinteraft the effeA of the 
former. This lyfterh would naturally- have taken 
jdace in his times, if it had hot been the work of 
his genius. Guftaviis Adolphus by his conquefis 
enflaved all the north. All Europe concurred in 
lowering the pride of the houfe of Auftriaj and 
the peace of the Pyrenees turned the fcale againfi: 
Spain in favour of France. . 

Charles V. had been acdufed. df ii'hViftg at 
univcrfil monarchy; and XtV. was taxed 

Avi ih the fame ambition. But lickhef of thlhn ever 
conceived fo high and' fo Valh' a project. They 
were both of them pailionacely dclifoUs Of extend- 
ing their empire, by the ag^'rahdiiVtnefit Of their 
families.- This ambifidri to 

princes of common abilities^ -wha are bprn with- 
out any talents, as it is to'th[dharchs' .qf fuperior 
underftanding, whohaye hd;ytti?ues dr.rftoral qua- - 
liiicarions. But ncither\tharles' Vl' upr^ 

XIV. had that kind; oT',l|jirit'*6i; ri^tudbn,.. that ’ 
impulfe of the foul ^ 

conftitutes heroic ; tS^' bOfe no re- 

femblance in any parti’Ctifor to Alexander. Nr- 
vcrthclefs ufcful alarms- were taken’ and ipread ■ 
abroad. Such alarm's cannot betOo fooir cDneciv- 
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ed, nor too foon clifforccl, wlien there arife any* 
powers that are t'onnidablc to their neighbours. 
It is chiefly among nations, and with refpeft to 
kings, that fear produces fafety. 

When Lewis XIV, began to refleft on his 
own fituution, perhaps, he might be furprifed at 
feeing himfclf more powerful than he thought 
he was. His greatnefs was partly owing to the 
little harmony that fubfifted between the forces 
and the defigns of his enemies. Europe had, in- 
deed, felt the neceffity of a general union, but 
had not difeovered the means of forming it. In 
treating with this monarch, proud of fuccefs, and 
vain from the applaufe he had received, it was 
thought a confiderable advantage if every thing 
was not given up., In ihort, the infults of France 
which increafed with her. victories j the natural 
turn of, her intrigues to fpread diflention every 
where, in order to reign alone j her contempt for 
the faith of treaties; . the. haughty and authorita- 
tive tone fhe ufurped^, tujrncd tlie general envy (he 
had excited into deteflv^tipn, and raifed univerfd 
alarms. EVl» thofe princes, yyho had fecn with- 
out umbrage, or Iavour<;d tl^e increafe of her 
power, felt the nefclTity of repairing this error in 
politics, and of combining, an4^ raifing among 
themfelves a body^pJt.^e^Sijfif^rior to thofe of 
France, in order, to .prevent' her tyrannizing ever 
the nations,. , J • . \ > ■ .. 

Leagues Were, ‘thefftfpfe formed, which were 
for a long time ineffeiftuaf. One man alone was 
found capable to animate and conduft them. 
Warmed with that public Q>irit, which only great 

and 
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and virtuous fouls can poflefs, it w.ns a prince, ® 
though born in a republic, who for the general ' — 
caufe of Europe was inflamed with that love of 
liberty, fo natural to upright minds. He turned 
his ambition towards the greateft objedt and moft 
worthy of the time in which he lived. His own 
intereft never warped him from that of the pub- 
lic. With a courage peculiar to himfelf he knew 
how to defy thofe very misfortunes which he fore- 
lixwj depending lefs for fucccfs t^ori his military 
abilities, than waiting for a^favourable turn of 
affairs, from his patience and political adlivity. 

Such was the fituation of affairs when the fuc- 
ceffion to the throne of Spain fet all Europe in 
flames. 

Since the empire of -the Perfians and that of 
the Romans, arnbition liWd nevc¥ been tempted by 
ib rich a fpoil. The prince, who might have 
united this crown to his own, would haturally have 
rifcn to that univerfal mbnarchyj the idea of which 
raifed a general alairn. ’ It was, thereforej necef- 
fary to prevent this empire from beco ming tlie 
poffcflion of a power* already 'fbhiilSSItle, and to 
keep the balance equaT between the houfes of 
Auftria and Bourbon, which had the only heredi- 
tary right to the throne. , ; . ‘ " 

Men well vcrfed in the knowledge of the man- 
ners and affairs of ^pain, Have'allertedi if we may 
believe Bplingbrqke, ifhat had.it hot bffeb for the 
hoftilitics, which' were''theh'''exjdtetl''bf England 
and Holland, we fhould have feen Philip V. 
as good a Spaniard as his predeceffors, and that 
the French miniftry would then have had no in- 
fluence 
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B o 0 K fluencc upon die Spanifli adminiftration; but that 
t ^ ' 1 the war railed againft the Spaniards for the fake of 
giving them a ruler, obliged them to have re- 
co\irfe to the fleets and armies of a ftate that was 
alone cajjablc of aflifting them in fixing upon fucli 
a king as they wanted. This juft idea, the -refult 
of deep refledtion, has been confirmed by the expe- 
rience of half a century. The turn of the Spa- 
niards lias never been able to coincide with the 
taftc of the French. Spain; from the charaftei of 
her inliabitants fee#is rather to belong tp Africa 
than to Europe. 

The train of events, however, anfwered to the 
general wilhes. The armies and the councils (ft 
the quadruple alliance gained an equal fuperiority 
over the common enemyi Inftead of thofe lan- 
guid and unfortunate campaigns which had tried 
the patience of the prince of Oran^, but not dif- 
couraged him, all the operations of the confe- 
derates were fuccej(sful. France, in her turn, 
humbled and defeatet^ on every fide, was upon 
the brink when (he was reftored by the 

death of theemperon . 

It was then perceived, that if the archduke 
Charles, crowned with the imperial diadem, and 
fucceedihg to all the dominions *0/ the houfe of 
Auftria, fhould joio Spain and th^' Weft-Indies to 
this vaft inheritance;, he would-be in pofiTefllon of 
that fame exorbitant pow^r,' which the houfe of 
Bourbon had been deprive4 cf *by the war. But 
the enemies of France ftill perfifted in their defign 
of dethroning Philip V. without thinking of 
the perfon that was to fucceed him; while true 

politicians. 
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politicians, notwithftanding tlitrir triumphs, grew 
tired of a war, the very fuccefs of which always 
became an evil, when it could no longer do any 
good. 

Tliis ditference of opinions raifed . diflentions 
among the allies, which prevented them from 
reaping all thofe advantages from the peace of 
Utrecht, they might reafonably have expedted 
from rheir fuccefs. The beft means that could be 
devifed to protedb the provinces of the allies, was 
to lay open the frontiers of France. Lewis XIV, 
h.ui employed forty years in fortifying; them, 
and iiis neighbours had fuffered him quietly to 
raife thefe bulwarks which kept them in continual 
awe. It was neceflary to demolifh them: for 
every ftrong power that puts itfclf in a pofture of 
defence, intends to form an attack. Philip re- 
mained upon the throne of Spdnj and the forti- 
fications were left Handing in Flanders, and on 
die borders of the Rhine, 

Since this period, no opportunity hath offered 
to reftify the mittake comn>itefi s^^e peace of 
Utrecht. France hath atways lihai^ned its fu- 
periority on the continesnt,; Ijjit, chance hath often 
diminifhed its influence; dtlhe-fc^c* of the poli- 
tical balance wijl never be perfediy even, nor ac- 
curate enough to dctprmine~the degrees of power 
witKexaCl: precifiofi*,.> Perhaps, cvett: this balance 
of power may be 

It can be only fixed tt'e'aticiy -.ahd.-t^^ 

no validity, when- they only made between ab- 
folute monarchs, .atjd not between nations. Thefe 
afts ought to be made-by tlie people themfeivcs, 

VoL, V, F f bccaufe 
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® xtx ^ bccaufc the objeft of them is their peace ami 
' — V , — I fafety, which are their greatefl advantages: but a 
cicipot always facrilkes his fubjefts to his anxiety, 
and his engagements to his ambition. 

But it is nor war alone that determines the fu- 
perioriry of nations, as it has been hitherto ima- 
gined ; fince during the laft half-century commerce 
hath had a much greater influence in it. While 
the powers of the continent divided E-umpe into 
unequal portions, which policy by means 
leagues, trc.ities, and alliances always preferved in 
a certain equilibrium; a maritime people formed as 
it were a new fyftcm, and by its induftry made 
the land fubject to the fea; as nature herfelf Jus 
clone by her laws. It formed, or brouglit to per- 
fection that extenfive commerce, which is foundtxl 
on an excellent fyftem of agriculture, flourifhing 
manufaflures, and the richeft: poflefllons of the 
four quarters of the world. This is the kind ot 
univerfal monarchy that Europe ought to wrefl 
from England, in reftoring to each maritime flare 
that freed#«i^ and that power it hath a right to have 
upon the clement that fvirfounds it. This is a 
lyitem of public good founded upon natural 
equity, and in this c^fe juftice is the voice of ge* 
neral intereft. The people cannot be too much 
warned to refume til their pqwers, and to employ 
the refourccs offered them by the climate and the 
foil they inhabit, to acquire . that national and 
diftindt independence in which they were born. 

If all Europe were fufficiently enlightened, and 
each nation were acquainted with its rights and 
its real advantages, neither the continent, nor the 

ocean 
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ocean would mutually give laws to each other} 
but a reciprocal influence would be eftabliflied be- 
tween the continental and maritime people, a ba- 
lance of induHry and power, which would induce 
a mutual intercourfe for the general • beneflc. 
tlach nation would fow and reap upon its proper 
clement. The feveral ftates would enjoy the I'ame 
liberty of exportation and importation that fliould 
fubfift between the provinces of the fame empire. 

There is a great error that prevails in modern 
politics, which is that every ftatc fliould endea- 
vour to weaken enemies as 'much as pofliblc. 
But no nation can feek the ruin of another flare, 
without paving the way for and haftening its own 
llavery. There are certainly moments in which 
fortune at once throws into the way ‘of a people a 
great increafe of power; but fuch fudden eleva- 
tions are not lading. It is oftentimes better to 
fupport rivals, than to bpprefs them. Sparta re- 
fufed to cnflavc Athens, and Rome repented of 
having deftroyed Carthage. 

These noble and generous fchtirtf^ts which 
fliould infpire nations ftill mofethih kings,' would 
prevent politicians from the neceltlty of corhmit- 
ting many crimes and aiTerting rnjtny falfehoods j 
and would remove many impediments and difH- 
culries out of the way of negociatOfS/ At prefenr, 
tlie complicatiorir of affairs hath rendered nego- 
ciations very intricate; ' ' ^lic^i dikife’that infidious 
infeft that weaves its 'web?fn' darknefs, hath 
ftretched forth its net in the rnidfl of Europe, and 
faftened it, as it were, to every court. One Tingle 
thread cannot be touched Without drawing all the 
F f a reft, 
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B <) o K 'I'he moll petty ibvereign hath Ibnie fecrer 

• — intcrcfl in the treaties between the greater powers. 

Two petty princes of Germany cannot exchange a 
fief, or a domain, without being thwarted or fe- 
conded by the courts of Vienna, Verfailles, or 
London. Ncgociations muft be carried on in all 
the cabinets for years together for every the inoH; 
trifling change in the difpofition of the land. Tlie 
blood of the people is the only thing that i., not 
bargained for. War is determined upon in a day 
or two; the fettling of peace is prorradled (hiring 
feveral years. This flownefs in negociations, 
which proceeds from the nature of aflbirs, isalfo 
incrcafed by the charadfer of the negociators. 

These are generfilly ignorant perfons engaged 
with nien of knowledge and abilities. There are, 
perhaps, two or three wife and judicious councils 
in Europe. The reft are in the pofleflion of intri- 
guing men, raifed to the management of affairs by 
the pafTions and Ihameful pleafures of a prince and 
his miftrefles. A man is advanced to a lliarc in 
the adminiftfation, without any knowkTlge of the 
fubjeft; he adopts the firft fyftem that is oflered 
to his caprice; purfues it without underftanding 
it, and with ,a degree of obftinacy proportionate 
to his ignorance; he changes the whole plan of 
his predecefTors, in order to introduce his own 
fyftem of adminiftration, which he will never be 
able to fuppott. Richelieu’s firft declaration, 
when he became minifter, was, the council bath 
altered its plan. This faying, which was once 
found to be a good one, in the rriouth of one 
fSngle man, has, perhaps, been repeated, or 
8 ■ taought 
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thought oft by every one of Richelieu’s fiicceflbrs. 
All men engaged in public aflairs have the vanity, 
not only to proportion the parade of their ex- 
pence, of their manner, and of their air, to the 
importance of their officej but even to rail'e the 
opinion they have of their own underftanding, in 
proportion to the influence of their authority. 

Whin a nation is great and powerful, what 
fliould its governors be? The court and the peo- 
ple will anl’wer this queftion,’ but in a very dif- 
ferent manner. The minifters fee nothing in their 
office hut the enlargement of their rights; the 
people the enlargement only of their duties. The 
ideas of the latter are juft; for the duties and 
rights arifing from each mode of government 
ought to be regulated by the wants and defires of 
each nation. But this principle of the law of na- 
ture is not applicable to the ibcial ftatc. As fo- 
cietics, whatever be their origin, are almoft all of 
tlicm fubjeft to the authority of one fingle man, 
];olitical meafurcs are dependent on the character 
of the prince. 

If the king is a weak and irrelblute man, his 
government will change as his miniftfers, and his 
politics will vary with his government. He will 
alternately have minifters, that are ignorant or en-, 
lightened, fteady or fickle, deceitful or fincere, 
harfn or humane, inclined to War or peace; fuch, 
in a word, as the variety of intrigues will produce 
them. Such a ftate.wfll-haye ho tegular fyftcm 
of politics; and all other 'gbvefnhtcntV will not be 
able to maintain any permanent-defigns and mca- 
fures with it. The fyftem of politics miift tlicn 
* F f 3 vary 
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K vary with the clay, or the moment; that is, with 
-> the humour of the prince. 

But the fate of ’nations and political intereds 
are very different in republican governments. As 
the authority there refides in the collective body of 
the people, there are certain principles and I'ome 
public interefts attended to in every ncgociation. 
In this cafe the permanency of a fyfbem is not to 
be confined to the. duration of the minid'-v, or to 
the life of one fingle man. The general fpirit that 
exids and perpetuates irfelf in the nation, is the 
only rule of every negociation. Not but that a 
powerful citizen, or an eloquent demagogue, may 
fbmetimes lead a popular government into poli- 
tical miftake; but this is eafily recovered. 
Faults, in thefe inftances, may be confidered 
equally with fucceffe's as Icflbns of indruClion. 
t treat events, and not men, produce remarkable 
periods in the hiftory of republics. It is in yain 
to attempt to furprife a free people by artifice, or 
intrigues in a treaty of peace, or alliance. Their 
maxims will always make them return to their lad- 
ing interefts, and alt engagements will give way 
fo the fupretne law. In thefe governments, it is 
the I'afery of the people that does every thing, 
while in others It is the will of the ruler. 

This cdntralt of political priuciples has ren- 
dered every populai* government fufpicious' or 
odious to all jibfoltite iponarchs. I'hey have 
dreaded the influence of a republican fpirit upon 
their own fubjedts, the ‘weight of whbfc chains 
they are every day increafing. A kind of fecret 
confpiracy may therefore be perceived between all 

monarchies. 
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nionarcliies, to deftro/, or infenfibly to the ® k 
foundations of all free ftates. But liberty will > — 
arife from, the midft of oppreflion. It already 
cxifts in every breaft; public writings will contri- 
bute to inltil it into the minds of all enlightened 
men; and tyranny into the heart? of the people. 

All men will, at length, be fenfible, and this pe- 
riod is at no great d'iltance, that liberty is the firll 
gift of heaven, as ’it is the firft Iburce of virtue. 

Tlic infbruments of defpotifm will become its de- 
li royers; and the enemies of humanity, thofe 
\\ I'lO j’eem armed at prefent merely to oppofe it, 
will cxcrt#iicmfelves in its defence. 

War, as well as fociety, has exifted at all wa,-. 
limes and in all countries; but the art of war is 
only lo be found in certain ages of the world, and 
among certain people. The Greeks eftablilhed it, 

.ind < onquered all rhe powers of Alia. The Ro- 
man.s improved it and fubdued the world, Thefe 
two nations worthy to command all others, as 
their genius and virtue were the caufes of their 
profperity, owed this fuperiority to their infantry, 

]]i which every fingle man exerts his whole 
Ihength. The Grecian phalanx and the Roman 
legions were every where vlftorious. 

Whkm a fuperior number, of cavalry had been 
introduced, rather from a principle of indolence 
than inaftivity, into tlxc armies of the ancients, 

Rome loft fome of its glory ^n^ fuccefa. Not- 
withftanding the exact difeipline of its troops, it 
could no longer refift thofe barbarous nations, that 
fought on foot. 
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These men, however, little better, than ia- 
vages, who, with arms only, and thofe powers 
nature had taught them the ufe of, hat;! fubdued 
the moft extenfive and the molt civilised empire of 
the univerfe, loon changed their infantry into ca- 
valry. This was properly called the line (.f bat- 
tle, or the army. All the nobility who were the 
foie pofl'cflbrs of lands and of privileges, thole 
ufual attendants of vidlory, chofe to ride o.: h(ji-|c- 
back ; while the enflaved multituoe were Itfi o,; 
fmt, almoft without arms, and held in no ellinia- 
tinn. 

Iv times when the gentleman was dinringuinied 
by his horfe, when the man himfeh v/.ts of little 
confequcnce, and every idea of importance was 
attached to the knightj when wars conlilicd in 
h,,a]! incurfions, and campaigns laflcd but a day, 
wiicn fuccefs depended upon the quic'knels of 
marches j then the fate of armies was detennined 
by cavalry. During the thirteenrh and fouitcenih 
centuries, there were fcarcc any other troerps in 
luirope. The dexterity and ftrength of men was 
no longer Ihewn in wreflling, at the ceftiis, in the 
cxercifeof the arms, and of all the mufcles of the 
bodyj but in tournaments, in managing a lioil'e, 
and in throwing the lance at full fpeed. This fpe- 
cies of war, better calculated for wandering Tar- 
tars, than for fixed and fedentary focieties, was one 
of the defects of the feudal government. A 
race of conquerors, whole rights were to be de- 
termined by their fwordsj whofe merit and glory 
was in their armsj whofe foie occupation was 
■hunting, could hardly avoid riding on horfeback, 

witli 
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with all that parade and fpirit of authorit)' which b 
niuft nccclTarily arife from a rude and uncultivated 
underftanding. But what could troops of heavy- 
jc-rned cavalry avail in the attack and defence of 
caillcs and towns, fortihed by walls or by furround- 
ing vvaters ? 

To this imperfedion of military knowledge, 
muft be aferibed the duration of war for feveral 
ages, witiioiit intcrmilTion, between France and 
1' ngland. War continued inceflantly for want of 
a fuffic.ici’ir number of men. Whole months w'crc 
icciuij cd to colleifl, to arm, to bring into the field 
rioops that were only to continue there a few 
weeks. Kings could not aflfcmble more than a 
certain number of v^afials, and thofe at ftated 
limes. The lords had only a right to call under 
liieir banners fome of their tenants, upon lli])ii- 
lared terms. The time that ought to have been 
employed in carrying on tvar, was lolf in forms 
and regulations, in the fame manner as courts of 
iiillicc confume thofe cftitcs they ane to deter- 
mine. At length the French, tired with being 
conrtantly obliged tc reptilfc the F.nglilh, like the 
horie that implored the afllftancc of man againlt 
the flag, fuffe ed the yoke and fctntthen to be im- 
pofed upon them, w'hich they to this day. 
Kings raifed and maintained at their own expence 
a conllant body of froops. Charles VII. after 
having expelled the EnglLlh by the afllftance of' 
mercenary troops, when he dilbanded his army, 
kept nine thoufand horfe, and fixteen thoufand 
infantry. 
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Ih'S rORV OF SETTI.FMILN'rS ASD TilADI- 
; fins tliC origin of the abalcmcnt of the no- 
^ luliLy, and rlic elevation of monarchy; of thepo- 
htical Ubci ty of the nation without, and its civil 
i'iavciy vviiliin. * The people wxre delivcied from 
Jeiichil ryraniyv, only to fall fomc time or other 
unckr ihe defr^otilm of kings. So much does 
human, nature feern born for flavery! It became 
necefiary to raii'c a fund for the payment of an 
ar.myj and the taxes were arbitrary, and unlimit- 
ed as the number of foldiers, that were diftri- 
butedin the different parts of the kingdom, unde r 
Cl pretence of guarding the frontiers againft the 
ciKmy; but iii reality to reftrain and opprefs the 
ilihjcec. The . officers, commanders and gover- 
were tools of government ahvays armed 
againll the nation itfelf They, as well as their 
foldiers no longer confidcred rhemfeivcs, as ci- 
tizens of the Ifate, folely devoted to the defence 
iA' the property and rights of the people. They 
acknowledged no longer any perfon in the king- 
Oom, except the king, in whofe name they were 
ready to mafiacre their fathers and brothers. In 
fliort, the body of troops raifed by the nation was 
nothing more than a royal army. 

Th£ clifeovery of gunpowder, which rcquiiecl 
confidarabl^ ex^l^ce and great preparation, forges, 
n»agazjncS;,.;atj4tiatfenal5, m^tde a ims more than 
ever dependent on kings, and detcTinincd the ad- 
vantage that infantry, hath over cavalry. The 
latter prefenced the flank of t^e and horfe to 
rhe former. A horfeman ciifmounted was either 
loll or good for nothing i and a horfe without a 
leader occafioned confufiori and diforder among 

6 the 
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the ranks. The havoc which the artillery and 
fire-arms made in fquadrons, was more difficult to 
repair than it was in battalions. In a word, men 
could be bought and difciplined at a lefs ev pence 
Ilian horlcsj and this made it cafy for kings to 
procure foldiers. 

Thus the innovation of Charles VII. fatal to 
his fubjefts, at leaft in futurity, became from his 
example prejudicial to the liberty of all the people 
of Europe. Every nation ^i'as obliged to keep ir- 
fclf upon the defence againft a nation always in 
arms. The right fyftem of politics, if thf re were 
any politics at a time when arts, literature, and 
commerce had not yet opened a communication 
among people, fhould have been, for the princes 
to have jointly attacked that particular power that 
had put itfelf into a ftate of continual war. But 
inllead of compelling it to fubmit to |)eace, they 
took up arms themfelves. This contagion Ipread 
itfelf the quicker, as it appeared the foie remedy 
againft the danger of an invafion, the only gua- 
rantee of the fecurity pf the nations. 

There was howeyer a' general want of the 
knowledge ncceflary to difci|)Unc a body of in- 
fantry, the importance of which began to be per- 
ceived. The manner of figfiting-which the Swit- 
zers had employed againft the Burgundians, had 
rendered them as fanibiis ai folrmidible. With 
heavy fwords and long haifaefds, they' had always 
overcome the horfes and men of the Feudal army. 
As their ranks were impiSheU'kble, and as they 
marched in clofe columns,' they overthrew all that 
attacked, and all that oppofed them. Every 

power 
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K power was then dtTirous of procuring fome Swifs 
_i folciicrs. But, the Sw/itzers, fenfible of the need 
there was of their affiftance, and i'etting the pur- 
chafe of it at too high a rate, it became neceflary 
to refolvc not to employ them, and to form in all 
parts a national infantry, in order not to depend 
upon thefe auxiliary troops. 

. The Germans firft adopted a difeipline that re- 
(^uired only ftrength of body, and fubordination. 
As their country abounded in men and horfeii, 
they almott rivalled the reputation of the Swifs in- 
fantry, without lofing the advantage of their own 
cavalry. 

The French, more lively, adopted with greater 
difficulty, and more flowly, a kind of military fyf- 
tem that laid a reftraint upon all their motions, 
and feemed rather to require perfeverance than 
impetuofit^. But the tafte for imitation and no- 
velty prevailed among this light people, over that 
vanity which is fond of its own cuftoms. 

The Spaniards, notwithftanding the pride they 
have been reproached with, improved the military 
•art of the Switzers, by bringing to greater perfec- 
tion the difeipline of that warlike people. They 
formed an infantry which became alternately tlu 
terror and adipiratibn of Europe. 

In proportion as the infanti/, incrcafed, the 
cuftom and fervice of the feudal militia ceafed in 
:all parts, and the becarbe more general. 
The conftitution of each nation had for ages pall 
fcarce allowed the different people to wage v/ar 
and malfacre one another beyond the barriers of 
• ^'i.<yitown ftates. War was carried on upon the 
. ■ frontiers 
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frontiers only between the neighbouring powers. 
When France and Spain had carried their arms to 
tlx' moll; remote extremities of Italy, it w;is no 
longer poffible to call together the ban and arriere 
ban of the nations ; becaufe it was not in fad the 
people who made waragainft each other, but the 
kings with their troops, for the honour of them- 
fel'/cs or their families, wichont any regcard to the 
good of their fubjeds. Not that the princes did 
not endeavour to int^reft the national pride of the 
peo})le in their quarrels j but this was done merely 
to weaken or totally to fubdue that ipirit of inde- 
pendence which was ftill ftryggling among feme 
fets of men, againft that abfolute authority which 
tlic princes had gradually affuroed. 

All Europe was in commotion. The Germany 
marclied into Italy j the Italians into Germany ; 
the French into both thefo countries. The Turks 
befieged Naples and Nice ; and the Spaniards 
were at the fame time difperfed in Africa, ii» 
Hungary, in Italy, in Germany, in France, and 
in the Low-countries. All thefe people, inured 
and pradifed in arms, acquired great IkiU in rhe 
art of fighting and deftroying each other with in- 
fallible regularity and precifion. 

It was religion that c^ufed the Germans to con- 
tend with the G«jrmans,{ .the French with the 
French j but which more particularly exciteii 
Flanders againft Spain. It was On the fens o£ 
‘Holland that all the rage of a bigotted and de- 
fpotic king fell } of a fuperftitious and fangu inary 
prince j of the two Philips, and of the duke of 
Alva, It was in the Low-countries that a republic 

arolc 
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® XIX ^ from t!ie perfecutions of tyranny, and the 

flames of the inquiflt’ion. When freedom had 
broken her chains, and found an afylum in the 
ocean, fhc railed her bulwaj ks upon the continent. 
The Dutch firfl: invented the art of fortifying 
places : fo much doth genius and invention be- 
long to free minds. Their example was generally 
followed. Extcnfivc ftates had only occafion to 
fortify their frontiers. Germany and Italy, di- 
vided among a number of pfinces, were crowded 
with llrong citadels from one end to the other. 
When we travel through thefe countries, we meet 
every evening with gates Ihut and draw -bridges at 
the entrance of the towns. 

While the Dutch were improving the art of 
fortification, of the attack and defence of towns, 

! I.-e Swedes were employed in forming, as it were, 
the military fcience of the field. ’ Guftavus Adol- 
phus was eminently (killed in the art of war, 
which other nations have acquired at times, but 
whicli the Germans have always preferved, as pe- 
culiarly attached to their climate. There are fol- 
diers in other parts, but it is Germany alone that 
furniflies generals, 

Trtis art had been in conftant ufe for a Century 
paft, when it was remarkably imj roved by Lewis 
XIV. He firft introduced the .cuftom of wcari.ng 
a uniform! of carryirtg a bayonet at the end of 
the firelock; of making ufe <>f the artillery to .ad- 
vantage ; in a v/ord, of incrcaiing to the utmoft 
the deftruftive powers of fire and fword. 

The king of Pruflia hath invented a new me- 
thod of difeiplining armies, of leading on troops 

to 
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to battle, and of gaining vidorics, TIi'S princt', ^ ^ 

who would have been better ferved Iw ;inother ' — -r-^ 
nation, and certainlv better cqmnieiuled than 
h(' could pofTibly be by liis own; who iwth not 
had, fince Alexander, his equal in liiRory for ex- 
tent and variety of talents; this prince, who with- 
out having been himfelf formed by Gi*eek$, hath 
been able to form Lacedemonians; lie, in a word, 
who liath deferved, beyond all others, that his 
name ihould be recorded in his agr, and rendered 
equally great and dillinguiflied as thofe ol the 
muft remarkable and brilliant ages of the world ; 
the king of Pruflia, in fiiorr, hath totally changed 
the principles of war, by giving in fohie meafure 
to the legs an advantage over the arms ; that is 
to fay, that by the rapidity of his evolutions and 
rhe celerity of his marches, he hath always excel- 
led his enemies, even when he hath not conquered 
them. All the nations of Europe have been obr 
ligi-d to imitate his example, in order not to be ob- 
liged to fubmit to him. lie will enjoy the glory, 
lince it is one, of having raifed the art of war to 
a degree of perfedion, from which fortunately it 
cannot but degenerate. 

It is not to him, but to Lewis XIV. that wc 
mull aferibe that prodigious number of troops, 
which prefents us with the idea of a war even in the 
midlt of peace. In imitation of that monarch, 
who had always a numerous army on foot, all the 
princes of Europe, whether ruling over large or 
fmall dates, have maintained bodies of troops, 
frequently more burrhenlbme to the fubjeft from 
the expences that attended them, than ufeful for 
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» o o K the defence of the kingdom. Some of the mod 

XIX. ^ 

politic among them have engaged thefe troops in 
the pay of greater powers ; and tlius by a double 
advantage, they have contrived to raife large dims 
of money for men, whofe lives were always fold 
but never loft. 

Vv’uAT reafon then have we to exclaim againft 
the barbarous manners that prevailed under the 
feudal government? War was then to be confi- 
dered as a time of violence and confufion ; but at 
prelent if is almoft a naturaV ftate. Moft govern- 
ments are now military, or become fo. Even 
the improvement in our difeipline is a proof 
of it. The fecurity we -enjoy in our fields, the 
tranquillity that prevails in our cities, whether 
troops are palling through or are quartered in 
them ; the police which reigns in cauips and in 
gairifon towns, proclaim, indeed, that arms are 
under fome kind of controul, but at the fame 
time indicate that every thing is fubjedl; to their 
power. 

Though the licentioufnefs and plunder of the 
foldier are reftrained, the people are obliged to 
purchafe this fecurity at a dear rate, by the levy- 
ing of taxes and railing .of troops. It is not mere- 
ly by battles that w^r is fatal, ■ million of men 
killed or loft, are a very inconfiderable number 
out of a hundred millions which Europe may, f)er- 
haps, contain. But this million comprehends the 
choiceft fubje^ls, the principal part of the youth, 
the fource of population, the life of induftry and 
labour. And in order to fupport and reoruit this 
million of troops, all the fcveral orders of fociety 

mult 
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iniifl. be buithcnetl ; which encroaching one upon 
the other, miifi ncceirarily opprefs the lowefl: and 
the nioit iifeful, that of the luin.>anthrian. The in- 
creafe of taxes, and the difilcultv of colk<'hinf>- 
them, dedroy through want or diitrefs, ihofc verv 
fainilies, which are the parents and norferies of 
file iTianufaftures and the aunics. 

Another inconvenience ariling from the in- 
creaie of foldiprs, is a decreafe of natural courage. 
Few men are born fit for war. If we except La- 
cctlemon and Rome, fHiere women tliat were free 
broiiglit forth foldiersj where children were lulled 
to lleej) by, and awakened with the found of 
fruiiijiets and longs of war; where education ren- 
dered men unnatural, and made them beings of a 
difi’erent fpccies: all other nations have only had 
a few brave men among them. And, indeed, the 
lefs is the number of troops, die better will they 
be. In the earlier ages of our ancelfors, who 
were lefs civilized but llronger than wc arc, armies 
were much lefs numeious than ours, bur engage- 
rnenfs were more decifive. .It was . neceffary 
to he a. noble or a rich man to ferve in the ar- 
my, which was looked upon , both as an honour 
and a privilege. None but volunteers entered in- 
to the fervice. All their engagements. ended with 
the campaign ; and any man who diflikod the art 
of war was at liberty to withdraw himfelf. - Be- 
fidcs, there was tlten more of . that fpiritj of that 
greatnefs of fentiment which conftitntes true cou- 
rage. At prel'cnt, what glory is there in ferving 
under abfolute commanders, who judge of men 
by their fize, eftimate them by their pay, enlilt 
VoL. V. Gg them 
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^ XIV them by force or by ftratagcni, and keep or dif- 
' — .j — ' cliarpe them, at pleaj'urc without ihcir ronfenr, as 
they have taken them ? What honour is there in 
ai’piring to rite command of armies umler the bane- 
ful influence of courts, where every thing is given 
(jf taken away without reai’on ; where men without 
merit are raifed, and others, though innocent, are 
degraded by mere caprice ? Therefore, except in 
rifing empires, or in critical time-i, the greatei 
number tliere are of Ibldiers in the ffate, the more 
IS the nation weakened ;%hd in proportion as a 
Hate is enfeebled, the number of its foJdiers is in- 
creafed. 

A TtriRD inconvenience is, that the increafe of 
foldicrs tends to defpotifm. A number of troops, 
towns well fortified,; magazines and arfcnals, may 
prevent invafions ; and though tltey preferve a 
j.K ople from the excurfiona of a conqueror, they 
do not fecure them from the attempts of a dtdpo- 
tic prince. Such a number of foldiers forve only 
to keep tiiofe, that are already flaves, in chains, 
T!ic tyrant then prevails, and makds every thing 
conform to his will, as every thing is lubfcrvient 
to !iis power. By the force of arms alone, he lets 
the opinions of men at defiance, and eontrouls 
their will. By, the alliftance of Joldicrs he levies 
taxes i and by thefe he raifes aoldicrs. He ima- 
gines that Jiis authority is lliewn and excrcifed, by 
deflroying w'hat he hath formed > but his exertions 
a; c vain »and fruitlefs. Me is perpetually renewing 
» his forces, without being ever able to recover the 
narioual flrength. In vain do Iiis foldicrs kee[) his 
people in continual warj if his fubjecls tremble 

at 
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at his troojis ; Iiis troops in return will fly from the ® ^ 

enemy. But in tliele circumfl-ances thelofsof a ' — 
battle is attended with the lofs of a kingdom. The 
hearts of all being alienated, are impatient of fub- 
initting to a foreign yoke ; becaufc, under the do- 
jninion of a conqueror, there is ftill hope left ; 
under th.it of a defpot, nothing remains but fear. 

W.hcn the progrefs of the military government 
hath introduced defpotifm, then the nation is loft. 

I’he J'okliery foon becomes infolent and detefted. 
B.irrennefs, occaflonfti. by wretchednefs and de- 
bauchery, is the caufe of the extindion .of fa- 
.milies. A fpirit of difeord and hatred prevails 
among all orders of men, that are either corrupted 
or difgraced. Societies, betray, fell, and plunder 
each other, and give themfeivcs wp one after ano- 
ther to the fcourges of the tyrant, who plunders, 
oinM cffcs, deftroys, and annijiilates them all. Such 
i.s tlic end of that art of jyar, which paves the 
way for a military government. ;Let us nowcon- 
fidcr what influence the navy has. < 

The anjients have tranfitjitted to us almoft all N«r. 
tliofe arts that have been revived, with the re- 
lloration of letters j but we have furpaflTcd them 
in the military management of the navy. Tyre 
and Sidon, Carthage and Rome, fcarce knew any 
fea but the Mediterranean 5 to fail through which 
it \?'as only necefiary to have rafts, gallics, and 
men to row them. Sea engagements might then 
be bloody j but it reijuired no great IkSl to con- 
flruft and equip the fleets. Topafs from Europe, 
into Africa, it was only neceflary to be fupplied 
with boats, which may be called flat bottom ones, 

G g a which 
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v.hich tranfmltred Carthaginians or liomans, tfic 
0!v]y people almoll who were engaged in fea-fights. 
Commerce was fortunately a greater objed of at- 
tention to the Athenians and the republics of Afia 
than vidorics at fea. 

Aftlr rJiefe famous nations Iiad abandoned 
both tire land and the fea to plunderers and to pi- 
rates, the navy reiraained during twelve centuries 
equally neglected with all the other a^ns. Thofe 
fwarms of barbarians, who over-ran and to'^ally 
deflroyed Rome in its declining rtatc, came from 
the Baltic, upon rafts or canoes, to ravage and 
plunder our fea-coafts, without going far from the 
continent. Thefe were not voyages, but delcents 
upon the coafts that were continually renewed. 
I'he Danes and Normans were not armed for ;i 
cruize, andfcarce knew how to fight but upon liiiid. 

At length, chaneg pr the Chinefe fiipplied the 
Europeans with the ompafs, and this was the 
caufe of the difeovery of America. The needle, 
which taught failors to know how far they were 
diltant from the north, or how neaf they ap- 
proached to it, emboldened them to attempt 
longer voyages,- and to lofe fight of land foi 
whole months together. Geometry and allronc- 
my taught them how to computg^ the progrefs of 
the conftellatipns, to determine the longitude by 
them, and to judge pretty nearly how far they 
were advancing to the eaft and weft. Even at 
that time, the height and .the 'diftance of vclfels 
from the coaft might always have been known.' 
Though the knowledge of the longitude be much 
more inaccurate than that of the latitude, yet they 

both 
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bofh 1c‘on occ.ifional i!i(h i!n[v.-nv( nc to be 
made in navigation, as to give rdl- to the art ob 
carrying on war by lea. 'rhe firll eiTav, Iiowevcr, 
this art was made between gallies tiiat were in 
jioflciTiou of the Mediterranean. The moil cele- 
brated engagement of the modern navy was that 
of Lepanto, which v/as fought two centuries ago, 
between two hundred and five chriRian, and t'.w 
hundred and fixty Turkilli gallies. This prodi- 
gious armament was entirely conftrudled in Italy ; 
a country from which almoft every- invention of 
arr has been derived though not preferved in it. 
lint ar that time, its trade, its population were 
double what they are at prefent. Befides, thofe 
gallies were neither fo long nor Ib large as thofe 
of our times, as we may judge from fome of the 
old carcafes that are ftill preferved in the arlenal 
of Venice. The number of rowers amounted to 
one hundred and fifty, and' the troops did not ex- 
ceed fourfeore in one galley. At this day, Venice 
has more beautiful gallies and Icfs influence upon 
that fea which the doge marries, and which other 
powers frequent and trade upon. 

Gallies, indeed, wereproper for criminals j bur 
ilroiigcrvefiels were required forfoldiers. Thcartof 
conllruding fliips improved with that of navigation. 
Tlvlip II. king of all Spiin and of the Eall and 
AVell Indies, employed all the docks of Spain ami 
Portugal, of Naples and Sicily, which he then pnf- 
Iclled, in conftruclipg Ihips of an extraort!in-.'iy 
fize and flrengthi and his fleet affumed the title ol 
the Invincible Armada. It confided of one (uin- 
dred and thirty flaips, near one hundred of wiuch 
G g 3 were 
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were the largeft that had yet been fcca on the 
ocean. Twenty fmall fltips (oihnvc,; this Peet, 
and failed or fonglit under ics proieciion. I’he 
pride of the Spaniards in the fixtccntfi century 
hath dwelt very nuich upon and t:-;.i::yerated the 
pompous defeription of this forniid ibie anv, ament. 
But what fpread terror and admiration iv.o eeniu- 
ries ago, would now ferve only tocxciu- laiy'diter. 
The largell of tliofe fiiips would be no more than 
a third-rate vclfel in our fquadrons. I'hcy weiefo 
iieavily armed, and fo ill managed, that they 
could fcarce move, or fail near the wind, nor board 
another veffel, nor could the flaip be prope'iy 
worked in tempeftuous weather. ' l‘hc failor'-, \va re 
as awltward as the Ihips were heavy, and tiie pi- 
lots almpil as ignorant as the failors. 

The Englifli, who were already acquainted with 
the weaknefs and little ikill of tlicir enemies at lea^ 
concluded that inexperience would occafion their 
defeat. They carefully avoided boarding tlirfo 
unwieldy machines, and burned a part of them. 
Some of thefe enormous galleons were taken, 
others difabled, A. ftorm arofe, in which moll of 
the Ihips loft their anchors, and were abandoned 
by their crews to the fury of the yyaves, and calt 
away, fome upon the v^reftern crafts of Scotland, 
edicts upon tjiofe of Ireland. Scarce one half ‘of 
this invincible fleet was able to return to Spain, 
where the damages it had fiiffepcd, joined to the 
terror of the failors, fpread a general confterna- 
tion, from which Spain has never recovered. The 
■Spaniards were for ever deprefled by the lofs of 
an armament that had coft three years preparation, 

and. 
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?.nd wliiciff ;ill tlie forces and revenues of the 
kingdom were almoft cxhaiifted. 

'I'iii dednktion of the Spanifli navy occnfioned 
.the tiominion of the fea to pafs into the liaiu's of 
the Dutch. The pride of their former t; r.tnis 
could not be more fiqnally punifned than by th.c 
proiperity of a people, forced by opprefiion to 
break the yoke of regal authority. When this re- 
public began to emerge from its fens, the reit of 
r.iirope was embroiled in civil wars by the fpirit 
of faniriciim. Ferfecution drove men into Mol- 
iand hum all other dates. The inqtiifiiion which 
'.iic of Audrla wifhed to extend over a!) 

[)arrs of its dominions j the perfecution wliidi 
i lent y II. raifed in France} the CiuilFaries of Rome, 
\\];o \v.:rc hipported in England by Mary ; everv 
lhi!l•.^ in .a word, concurred to people Fiolland 
will. ,in immenfe number of refugees. This coun- 
try had neither lands nor harvell for their fiib- 
fidencc. They were obliged to feek it by fea 
throughout the whole univerfe. Almoft all the 
commerce of Europe was engrofled by Lifbon, 
Cadiz, and Antwerp, under one fovereign, whole 
power and ambition retulered him a general object 
of hatred and envy. Tiie new republicans having 
cl'caped his tyranny, and being excited by refent- 
melit and necefiity, became pirates, and formed a 
navy at the cxpence of the Spaniards and Portu- 
gucTc, whom they held in utter averfion, France 
and Fingland, who in. the progrefs of this rifing 
republic, only perceived the humiliation of the 
houfe of Auftria, afljfted Holland in prelerving 
the conqueft and fpoils flie had made, the value 
. G g 4 
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J’ 2 2 v'ii’.Ji llic was yet unacquainted with. Thus 

t — ‘ tl]C i)ut.tJi jccurcil lo thcmiclvv-,, cRablilbuicnts 

wherever they elioie to dirt J. their forces; fixed 
rhei))reivcs in i^eiV icquifitions before the jcalouiV 
of oihtr iiaiujiii cuuUl be excited, and impercep- 
tibly made ihcaifelves mafters of all commerce by 
f’l', ir ir.duftry, and of all the leas by the ftrengih 
of t!u ir fqiiadrons. 

The dorneilic contentions in F.nglau i were for 
?. while favourable to this profperity, which had 
f,ecn i'o fdently acquired in remote countries. Bur 
..I ienuth Cromwell excited in his countrv an emu- 

O V 

b'tion for commerce, fo natural to the inhabitants 
of an illand. To fliare the empire of the feas with 
ih.c Dutch was, in fad, to give up to them ; and 
tltey were determined to maintain it. Inliead of 
f(/rming an alliance w'ith England, they courage- 
tnifiy rcfolved upon war. They carried it on for a 
long time with unequal force; and this perfeverance 
againfl: mistortime preferved to them, at leafb, an 
honourable rivalfliip. Superiority in the conllruc- 
tion and form of the fltips often gave the vidory 
to their enemies j but the vanquiflred never met 
with any decifive lofies. 

TfiEsE long and. dreadful combats, however, 
i;;.d exhaufted, or, atleaft, diminifhed theilrength 
id the two nations, when Lewis XIV., willing to 
.ivaii himfelf of their mutual weaknefs, afpired to 
(he empire of the fea. • When this prince hrll: af- 
i'urncd the reins of governmeht, he found only 
eight or nine veffels in his harbours, and thofe 
vi.ry much decayed; neither were they fliips of 
tJic firft or fecond rate. Richelieu had perceived 

the 
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rhc ncct'iTity of raifing a pier before Rochelle, but ® 
iiot of fornting a navyj the idea of which mufl, 
however, have been conceived by Henry IV. and 
h's friend Sully. But it v/as referved to the mofl 
brilliant age of the French nation to give birth to • 
every improvement at once. Lewis, who per- 
ceived, at lead, all the ideas of grandeur he did 
not himfclf difeover, cftablilhed a council jTor the 
i:onfl;rucl;ion of fliips in each of the five ports which 
he opened to the royal or military navy. He 
formed docks and arferftlsj anil in lefs than twen- 
ty years, the French had one hundred fltips of the 
line. 

The French navy firft exerted its power againft 
the people of Barbary, who were beaten. It af- 
terwards obtained fome advantages over the Spa- 
niards, It then engaged the fleets of England and 
Holland, fometimes feparately, and Ibmetimes 
combined, and generally obtained the honour and 
advantage of tlie vifVory. The firft memorable 
defeat the French navy experienced, was in 1692, 
when witli forty lliips they attacked 90 Englifli 
and Dutch fttips oppofite.La Hogue, in order to 
give the F.nglifli a king they rejeifted, and who 
was not himfelf very defirous of the title. The 
rnoft numerous fleet obtained the viiftdry. James 
the Second felt an involuntary pleafure at the tri- 
umph of the people who expelled him j as if at 
this inftant the blind love of his country had pre- 
vailed within him, over his ambition for the 
throne. Since th.at day the naval powers of France 
have been upon the decline, and have never been 
re-eftablilhed. 
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Fxo.m period England acquired a fupe- 
licn itVj which liatli raifed licr to the greateft pro- 
Iperity. A peoide, who arc at prefent the mod 
confiderablc power at fea, eafily perfuade them- 
Jelvcs that they have always held that em})ire. 
Sometimes they trace their maritime power to the 
rcra of Julius Ccllir, fometimes they affert that 
tliey have ruled over the ocean, atleafl, fince th.c 
ninth century. Perhaps, Ibme day or otiier, the 
Corllcans, who are at preient a nation of little con- 
fequcncc, when they are become a maritime peo- 
ple, will record in their annals that they have al- 
ways ruled over the Mediterranean. Such is the 
vanity of mankind, they muft endeavour to ap-- 
grandiye themfclves in pad as well as future age.s. 
Truth alone, that exifts before all nations and fur- 
vives them all, inforiris us, that there hath been 
no navy in Europe from the chriltian .tra till tlie 
1 6th century. The Engliflt themfclves had no 
need of it, while they remained in poiTcflion of 
Normandy and of the coalls of France. 

• WurN Henry VIII. was dcfirous of equipping 
a fleer, he was obliged to hi.’-e veflVls from Ham- 
burgh, Lubeck, and Dantzicj but elpccially from 
Genoa anfl Venice, who alone knpv how to con- 
ftruft and guide a Ikett; who Implied all the 
faiiors and admirals j wlio gave to Europe a Co- 
lumbus, an Americus, a Cabot, a Verezani, 
thofe wonderful men who by their difcoverics have 
added fo much to the extent of the globe. Eli- 
zabeth wanted a naval force againft Spain, and 
permitted htr fubjefts to arm fliips to ad againlt 
tliecueinies of the ftate. This permiflion fornted 

failor^ 
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iaiit/rbror rhe I’ervicc. Tht* queen herfelfwent to 
'i-c a fliip that liad been round the world; on 
board of which flic embraced Drake, at the liine 
ihc knighted him. She left forty- two men of war 
to iier i'uceedbrs. James the fird and Charles the 
firfl .iilded fonic Ihips to the naval forces they 
had received from the throne; but the com- 
manders of this navy were chol'en from the no- 
bility, who fatisfted with this mark of diilinftion, 
’u ft the labours to the pilots; lb that the art of 
iiavi'niLion jecciVcd no improvements. 

T(Ii-rk were few noblemen in the party rliat 
d tlnonc i the Stuarts. Ships of the line were at 
s hat time gi'/cn to captains of inferior birth, but 
in' uncommon Ikill in navigation. They improv- 
ed, ajid rendered rhe Britith navy illullriotis. 

W HEN Charles II. reafeended the throne, the 
id.ngelom was [loHefled of fi.'t and fifty fliips. The 
H ivy inert, ifed under his reign, to the number of 
t ;ghty-thref, iifty-eight of which were fhips of 
the line. Towards the latter days of this prince, 
't began to decline again. But, his brother, 
J.imcs II. reftored it to its former luftre, and 
r.xifetl it even to a greater degree of fplcndour. 
Being himfelf high admiral before he came to the 
tlirone, he had invented the arc of regulating the 
manTx;uvres of the.fleet, by thefignals of the flag. 
I lappy, if he had better underftood the art of 
governing a free people I When the prince of 
Orange, his fon-in-^law, became poflefled of liis 
crown, the Englilh navy confided of one hundred 
and fixty-three veflels of all fizes, armed with 
feven thoufand pieces of cannon, and equipped 

with 
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** yix fuity-rwo thoiifund men. 'I'his force w.i-. 

^ — ( rloubled dtirin" the \v;;r that was carried on for 
the Spanilh fucceliion. It hath fincc fo confide:- 
ably increafedj that the Kngliflt tiiink they at ■ 
able alone to bah-incc, by their maritime forcerj the 
navy (it the whole tiuiveiie. England is now at 
fea, wliat Rome formerly was upon land, wlien 
fire bemin to decline. 

O 

Tiie Englifli nation confiders its navy as ti:-.- 
bulwark of its fafety, and the fbiircc of its riches. 
On this they found all their hopes in times of 
peace as w'ell as war. They therefore raiie a 
fleet more willingly, and with greater cxjxalition 
than a battalion. They fparc no cxpencc and 
cxeit every political art to acquire fcamen. 

UtwARDs are firfl propofed to engage men to 
eater into the fervics. The pari iaoient in 1744. 
tiecrced, that all prizes taken ‘by a man of war 
iiiould belong to the officers and crew of the con- 
quering fltip. They likewife granted an additio- 
nal gratification of five pounds Itcrliirg to every 
Lnglifhman, who in an engagement fliouid 
iioard, take, or fink an enemy’s fltip. To lucra- 
tive motives, the government adds compuliivc 
rnealiires, if they are found neccffiiry. In times 
of war, tiiey feize upon lailc'rs^'of the mercantile 

Ji.Lvy, 

Nothing is apparently fd contradiftory to na- 
tional freedom, as thele^ exertions of authority 
which alTcft men and commerce at the fame time. 
When CGinpnlfive raeafures arc only employed on 
account of the ncceffities of the ftate, they cannot 
be conudered as cncrcaclimeiits upon liberty ; be- 

’ •,'aule 
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caufe tlicir ob;ecl is the public fafety, and the ** 
paiiicular iiitcrell even of thofe who appear to 
lufi'er by tlicmj and bccaiife thc llatc of fociety 
requires, that the will of each individual flioul.) be 
fnbicrvicnt to the wdll of the whole community. 
Ih'fides, the I'ailors receive the fame pay from liie 
jrovernment, they w'ould have from the mcrchanr, 
which entirely iultifies this compulfivc meafurc; 
a me..ilirc whicli is always moft advantageous to 
the Hate. The failor is no longer at the charge 
of the jniblic, but while he continues in its fervice. 
The expeditions are by thefe means carried on 
wiih gi eater fccrccy and dilpatchi and the crews 
are m ver idle. In a word, if it were an evil, it 
is certainly not a greater one than that perpetual 
tlavery in which all ether European failors are 
held.' 

navy is a new kind of power, which mull 
fhange tlic face of the globe. It hath fubverted 
tliC a.ncient idea of the balance of power. Ger- 
manv, wliich held this balance betw'cen the houfes 
of Aullria and Bourbon, hath ceded it to Eng- 
land; which iiland difpoles at prefent of the con- 
tinent. As by means of its fhips it is in the vi- 
cinity of all maritime countries, its power of af- 
ftfling; or doing hurt is extended over a greater 
number of ftates. It has, therefore, acquired a 
greater number of allies, more importance and 
influence. It is this iiland whofe empire is efta- 
blilhed over America; bec^ufe it poifelTes men 
and encourages arts in that country, inllcad of be- 
ing fupjdied with gold ahd the materials'of luxury. 
England is of heri’elf, as it were, tlic lever of the 

5 univerfe. 
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B <■> o fc univtrie. Slu* paves die way for die prcatcil ixvo- 
' — V— ' hitlons; anci carries die cleiliiiy of nadons uno.i 
lier fleets. She is accui'ed of afpiring to be lule 
iniftrefs of navigation and trade. This empire 
which Ihe might, perhaps, obtain forafhort dine, 
would pccafion her ruin. Univerfal empire of thp 
leas as well as diat of the land, are projects equal- 
ly abfurd. 

France is continually urging the neccnitv of 
eftablilliing an equilibrium of ptiwer ac lea; bu: 
(he is fufpeifted of being defirous not to have auv 
mailers upon it, in order to have no longer any 
rivals on the continent. Spain, however, is the 
only power that -has been hitherto perfuaded to 
join her. It is a happy circumilance for F.urojx- 
that the maritime forces fliould caufe a diveiTion 
to thole of the land. Any power that has its 
own coafls to defend, cannot eafily overcome the 
barriers of its neighbours. For this purpol'e im- 
menfe preparations are required: numberlefs 
troops, arfenals of all kinds, and various means 
and refources are ncceflary, to carry into execu- 
tion projects of conqueft. Since navigation 
Jvath prevailed In Europe, it enjoys greater i'ecu- 
rity at home, and has obtained a more conlider- 
able influence abroad. Its wars arc, perhaps, nei- 
ther lefs frequent, nor lefs fangainary ; but it fuiTeiv; 
Ids ravage, and is lefs weakened by tliem. TJie 
ojier.itinns are carried on with greater harmony, 

' and with better connected pLans, and there are 
fewer of thofe great eftefts that throw all fyllems 
into confufion. TJiere arc greater efforts and Ids 
evils ariling from them. All the various pafilons 

of 
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of men Iccnicd dirciflcil towards one general good, 
one grand jxdicicai view, one ha]>py cxertioji of 
all natural and moral faculties j wiiicli is com- 



merce. 

If the art of navigation nrofe from liniing, as 
fliat of war did from the chacc, the navy tlien 
owes its exigence to commerce. The dcfire of 
gain firll: indviced us to make voyages; and one 
world hath been conquered to enrich another. 
This objefl: of conquelt has -been the foiindation 
of commerce; in order to fupport commerce, 
naval forces have become nece/far)’’, which arc 
themfelves produced by the trading navigation. 
The Phenicians, fituated on the borders of the 
fea at the confines of Afia and Africa, to receive 
and dilj;enfe all the riches of the ancient world, 
founded their colonies and buil't their cities with 
no ot licr view but that of commerce. At Ty.-e, 
tliL-y were the mafters of the Mediterranean; at 
Cartilage, they laid the foundations of a republic 
that 11 acted by the ocean u|x>n the richefi of the 
European coafts. 

Till- Greeks I'ucceeded the Phenicians, as the 
Romans did the Carthaginians and the Greeks; 
they held the dominion of the fea as well as of 
the Lind ; but they carried on no other kind of 
eoirimercc, except that of conveying into Italy, 
for'thcir own ufe, all the riches of Africa, Afia, 
and the conquered World. When Korn© had in- 
vaded the whole world, and had loft all her ac- 
quifitions, commerce returned, as it were, to its 
original fource towards the eaft. ■ Tiiert it was 
ellabliflied, while the Barbarians cver-ran Europe. 

4 . d'he 
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** XIX divided j ihe din of arms, and 

— w — ’• the art of war remained in the v.tII; Italy however 
preferved its eornmnnicaii')!! with the Levant, 
where all the treafiiresof India were cireulated. 

The Crufailes exhanfled in Alia all the rage of 
zeal and ambition, of war and fanatieifin, with 
W'hic h the Europeans were pofiefled : but tl'.ey 
were the caufe of introducing into Europe atall<' 
for Afiatic luxury; and redeemed by gi'dng ri)-.- 
to fome degree of traffic and induftry, the uiot'd 
and the lives they had coft. Three centuries, 
taken up in wars and voyages to the cad, gave to 
the reftlefs fpirit of Europe a recruit it Hood in 
need of; that it might not perifh by a kind of in- 
ternal confumption : they prepared the way for 
that exertion of genius and activity, which lince 
aroie, and difplayed itfclf in the contjuefl and 
trade of the Weft-Indies, and of America. 

The Portuguefe atteftipted by degrees to double 
the African coaft. They fucceffivcly feized uj'on 
all the points, and all'the ports that mull necef- 
farily lead them to the Cape of Good Hope, 
They were engaged, for the fpace of fourfcoie 
years, in making themfelves mafters of all that 
weftern coaft, where- this great Cape terminates. 
In 1497, Vafeode Gama fufniounted this barrier; 
and returning by the eaftern coaft df Africa, ar- 
riving by a paffage of twelve hundred leagues at 
the coaft of Malabar, where all the treafures of 
the richeft countries of Alia wer to be circulated. 
This was the feene on which the Portuguefe dif- 
played all their conqueftsk 
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\Vj;ile this nation made irldf mafter of the 
articles of trade, the Spaniards fcized upon that 
which purchafes them, the mines of gold and 
filver. Thefe metals became not only a ftandard 
to regul.ifc the value, but nlfo the ohjedf of com- 
merce. In this double ule they foon engroll'ed all 
the reft. All nations were in want of them to fa- 
cilitate the exch.inge of their commodities, and 
obtain the conveniencies they flood in need of. 
The luxury and the circulation of money in the 
Jbuth of h'.urope, changed the nature as well as 
the direcluni of commerce, at the fame time that 
it extended its bounds. 

Ij!.. r the two nations that had fubdued the Eaft 
and Well-Indies, negleilcd arts and agriculture. 
They imagined every thing was to be obtained by 
gold, without confidering that it is labour alone 
that procures it: they were convinced, though 
lr.fe, and at their own expence, that the induflry 
v.’hich fhev loll, was more valuable than the riches 
they acquired; and the Dutch taught them this 
fevere inllruction. 

The Sjianiards, though poflelTed of all the gold 
ill the woild, remained or became poor; the Dutch 
prei'cntly acquired riches, without dther lands or 
mines. Holland is a nation at the fervide of all 
the red, but who fells her fei-vices at a high price. 
As Toon as Ihe had taken refuge in the midft of 
the fea, with induflry and freedomj which are her 
tutelary gods, fhe perceived that fire had rot a 
fufficient quantity of land to fupport the fixthpart 
of her inhabitants. Shf then chofe the v.hoJc 
world for her domain, and refolved to enjoy it by 
Vet,. V. H h ' ' her 
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iV:!' 11 iind coinnicrcc. !-;lic 111, id^* all 

rontriXnrc to her iublilleiK’e; aiul ail n:i- 
iioius fiipply htT wiil'i the convcniuicies of life. 
Between t^ie nortli and the ibinh of V’ 11 rone, lie* 
Ix-wvt'oe what Idhindcrii had been liefoie, ijC/hi 
w?deh 1 /K.* ha i divided, in order to ibriii aji inde- 
jeavk nt hate until ely unconnected with it. HnirMe:. 
anul Antwerp \u'd attracted Italy and Gcrnianv 
into tlieirporfSi Holland in her turn i!eu 

ilaplc of all commercial powers, rich or poc^r 
Not Jatisfied whth inviting all other nations, flic 
vificed thciii lierfclf, in order to procure (lom one 
w'iiai was wanted by another; to convey to tdva 
nordp the mcrchandilc of the fr)uth; to kli to ilio 
Sp..i;ii.:rd fliij''s ibr cargoes, and to excliajoee iionn 
ih-' Baltic wine for wood. She imitated the flew- 
ds and {’irmcrs of large eftates, wlu) by dicino-- 
mcnie profits tliCV make in them, are enabled 
loc'ner or later to buy them up. Spain aiul Ihn- 
5 iiy:;:il have as it were been the caufe tha.t i udd.inv! 
I'.’s furceededin taking from thofe pow'ers oair o\ 
rlieir conqiicHs in the Eall and Wefl Indies, .;nJ 
alm.oit the whole of the profit of their eoloniew 
S!;e availed herfelf of the Indolence of thcfc])rond 
( .'>nc]ucrors; and by her atlivity and vipilance 
obtained the key of their treafures, leaving them 
nothing blit the cheft, which Ihe took care to 
empty as faft as they replenilhed it. It is thus 
that a {)eople of little refinement ruined two na- 
tions of polite and noble m.mners; but at the 
mod Ivoneft and the mdfl lawful game that can be 
met with in the feveral ‘Combinations of chance. 


Everv 
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ci!ci;i')il.incc was tavoiirabli; to the rile “v 

. i!'l i ’]■<)<.'! CIS of the coninierec of this republic. > “ ^ ^ 

its polition on the borders of' the I'eu, at the 
mouths of feveral great rivers; its proxii.hty to 
tile moll fertile or befl cultivated lands of I'.u- 
o.r;c; its natural connections with Englantl and 
(lerniany, which defended it againfl; France; tlie 
little extinr and fertility of its own territory wiiich 
obliged die inhabitants to becotne filhcrmen, 

Ihilors, brob.ers, bankers, carriers, and comrnif- 
faries , in a w'ord, to endeavour t(j live l)y in- 
diilhy 1 e want of territory. Moral caules cun-- 
iiibnicd e, itii liiofe of the diinatc and the Jbil, to 
.un’ advance its profperity. The liberty 
of its 'v'v'iinnKiit, which opened an afyluni to ail 
l:ra;!p,ers diflaiished with their own ; the freedom 
'>!' its leiigii n, which permitted a public and quit r 
j r.jltlhon o', all other iiiotles of wor/liip; tliar is 
to fa; , the .i;;ieenitnc of the voice of nature vvjtit 
fli.u of (onfeience, of interells with duty; in a 
wool, rii.'.t toh radon, that univcrlal religion of all 
tquit..l)le and enlightened minds, friends to hea- 
■aen -ni'd earth; to God, as to their father; to 
men, as to their brethren. In Ihort, this com- 
mercial republic found out the fccrct of asailiijg 
irielf of all events, and of making even the ca- 
laiiiities and vices of other nations concur in ad- 
vaih-ing its fciici'y. It tunu'd to its own advaas- 
rage the civil wars which fanaticilhi raifed amo:-;:’- 
people of a reiHcfs fpiric, or which patriorifin ex- 
eited among a free people; jt profited by the in- 
dcrh'nce and ignorance which bigotry fupported 
H h ■> aiiiuij}? 
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among two nations who were under the influence 
of the imagination. 

This fpiritof induftryin Holland, with which 
was intermixed a confiderable fliare of that politi- 
cal art which fows the feeds of jealoufy and dif- 
cord among the nations, at length excited the at- 
tention of other powers. The Englifli were the 
tirft to perceive that traffic might be carried on 
without the interpofition of the Dutch. England, 
where the attempts of delpotilin had given birtli 
to liberty, becaufe they were antecedent to cor- 
ruption and effeminacy, was defirous of obtain- 
ing riches by labour which alleviate the burden ofit. 
The Englilh firft confidered commerce as the pro- 
per fcience and fupport of an enlightened, power- 
ful, and even a virtuouspeople. They confidered it 
rather as an improvement of induftry than an ac- 
quifition of enjoyments ; rather as an encourage- 
ment and a fource of aftivity among the people, 
than a promoter of luxury and magnificence. In- 
vited to trade by their fituation, this became the 
fpirit of their government, and the means of their 
ambition. All their fchemes tended to this great 
objeft. In other monarchies, trade is carried on 
by the common people; in this happy conftitution 
by the ftate or the whole nation, fhe carries it on 
indeed with a conftant defire of dominion, which 
implies that of enflaving other people, but by 
means, at lealt, that confficute the happinefs of 
the world before it is’ fiibdutld. By war, the con- 
queror is little happier than the conquered j be- 
caufe injuries and maffacres are their mutual ob- 
ject: but by commerce, the conquering people 

ncceffarily 
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ncceflarily introduce induftry into the country, ^ 

which they would not have fubducd if it had been ' ^ — ’ 

already induftrious, or which they would not main- 
tain, if they had not brought indullry in along with 
them. Upon thefe principles England had found- 
ed her commerce and her empire, and mutually 
and alternately extended one by the other. 

The French, fituated under as favourable alky, 
and upon as happy a foil, have for a long time 
flattered themfelves w;ith the idea that tlicy had 
much to give to other nations, without being 
under a neccfllty of alking fcarce any return. But 
Colbert was fenfible that in the fermentation Eu- 
rope was in at this time, there would be an evi- 
dent advantage for the culture and produftions of 
a country that Ihould employ thofe of the wliole 
world. He opened manufactures for all the arts. 

The woollens, filks, dyes, embroideries, the gold 
and filver ftuffs, were brought to fo great a degree 
of refinement in luxury and taftc in the hands of 
the French, that they were in great requelt among 
thofe nobles w'ho were in pofleflion of the greateft 
landed property. To increafethe produce of the 
arts, it was necelfary to procure the firft materials, 
and thefe could only be fupplied by dired com- 
merce. The chances of navigation had given 
France fome polfelTions in the New world, as they 
had to all the plunderers that had frequented the 
fca. The ambition of fome individuals had formed 
colonics there, which had been at firft fupported 
and even aggrandized by the trade of the Dutch 
and the Englilh. A national navy muft neceflarily 
reftore to the mother-country this natural conpec- 
H h 3 ’ tion 
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i; '> o 'c lion v.’Iih irsc(.'lonills. Ther;(ivi r'liiicnt, tiicrcforc, 
— V— e rt.-bliflied its naval forces n^'on lliv Rrcngiii of its 
roninicrcial navigafioii. 'I ho nation would then 
nrc< fl’arily make a double prolic n].Gn ihc matc- 
ria'is and the wnrkmanlhip of the manufathins. 
']'!u' French ptirfiicd fora long time this j;iei ario’is 
aiui temporary objedl of commerce, with an a£li- 
vity and ip'rit of emulation which mud havcimidc 
them greatly furpafs their rivals; and they hill en- 
joy that fuperiority over other nations, in all thofe 
arts of luxury and ornament which procure riches 
to indudry. 

The natural volatility of the national character 
and its propenfity to trifiing purfuits, hath brenight 
tt c.iftiros to the ftate, by the tnfte that has form n .ire - 
ly prevailed for its fafhions. Like to that lighi. 
.'.,1 i delicate lex, which teaches and inJjiircs us with 
:i '.die for drefs, the French reign in all courts, at 
It aft, by the toilet; and their art of plcafing is 
one of the my'fterious fources of their fortune ttnd 
power. Other nations have fubdued the world b/ 
thofe fimplc and ruftic tnanners, which conllimte 
the virtues that are fit for war; to them it was givcii 
to reign over it by their vices. Their empire will 
continue, till 'they are degraded and enfiaved by 
their mafters by exertions of aurhefity equally :ir- 
bitrary and unlimited, when they will become con- 
temptible ’’in their own eyes. Then they will 
jufe, with their confidence in themfelvcs, that in- 
duftry, which is one of thcjfcjrces of their opu- 
lence and of the fprtngs of their aftivity. They 
will foon have neither mannfaiflurcs, colonies, nor 
tratlc. . 
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This tallc tor luxury and cafe liatla givrn rifo 
to a new principle of the moral world., uliich iutii 
infinuatcd itfclf by degrees, till it is become, as 
it were, nccelfary to the exigence of poiuic.al bo- 
dies; it hath produced the love of labour, which 
at prefent contfitutes the chief ilrength of a Rate. 
T'iie iedentary occupations of the mechanic arts 
indeed, rcn:.ler men more liable to be atFeiTted by 
tltc injuiics of the feafons, lefs fit to be expofed to 
the open air which is the firll .nutritive principle of 
life. But Rill, it is better that the human race 
ihoiild be enervated under the roofs of the work- 
fnops, than inured to hardlhips under tents; bc- 
caul'e war deRroys, while commerce on the con- 
trary gives new life to every thing. By this ufe- 
ful revolution in manners., the general maxims of 
politics liavc altered the face of Europe. It is no 
lop'ier a people immerfed in poverty that become.? 
fonuidabir to a rich nation. Power is at prefent 
an attendant on riches, bccaufe they are no longer 
the fruit of corn] ueft, but the.producc of coiifiant 
kabour, anti oi' a life fpent in perpetual employ- 
ment. Gold and filver corrupt only thofe indolent 
minds which indulge in the delights, of luxury. 
Upon that Rage of intrigue and meanaefs, that is 
called greatnefs. But thele metals cniphiy the 
hands and arms of the peoplej they excite a ipirit 
o*f agriculture in the fieklsj of navigation in riic 
maritime cities; -and in the center of the Rate they 
lead to the (tianufaduring of arms, clothing, fur- 
niture, and the conftrudtion of buildings. A ipi- 
rit of emulation exi(ts between man and nature: 
tlie^ are perpetually improving each other. Tiic 
' H h 4 people 
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people arc formed and fafhioned by the arts they 
t profefs. If there are fomc occupations which 
foften and degrade the human race, there arc 
others by which it is hardened and repaired. If it 
be true that art renders them unnatural, they do 
not, at leafi:, propagate in order to deftroy them- 
felves, as among the barbarous nations in heroic 
times. It is certainly an eafy, as well as a capti- 
vating fubjecl:, to del'cribe the Rouj.uis v/ith the 
fmgle art of war, fubduing all the other artSj all 
other nations indolent or commercial, civilized or 
favage; breaking or defpifing the vafes of Corinth, 
more happy with their gods made of clay, than 
with the golden ftatues' of their worthlei's em- 
perors. But it is a more pleafing, and perhaps 
a nobler fight, to behold all Europe peopled with 
laborious nations, who are continuallyfailing round 
the globe, in order to cultivate and render it fit 
for ipankind} to fee them animate, by the enliven- 
ing breath of induftry, all the regenerating powers 
of .nature i feck in the abyfs of the ocean, and 
in the bowels of rocks, for new means of fubfill- 
ence, or new enjoyments} ftir and raife up the 
earth with all the mechanic powers invented by 
genius j cftablilh. between the two hemifphercs, by 
the happy improvements in the art of navigation, 
a communication of %ing bridges, as it were, that 
re- unite one continent to the other} purfue all the 
tracks of the fun, overcome its annual barriers, and 
pafs from the tropics to the nofes upon the wings 
of the wind} in a word to fee them open all the 
ftreams of population and pleafure, in order to 
poor them upon the. face of the earth through a 

thoufand 
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thoufand channels. It is then, perhaps, that the 
divinity contemplates his work with fatisfaclion, 
and does not repent himfclf of having made 
man. 

Such is the image of commerce j let us now 
admire the genius of the .merchant. The fame 
undcrftandlng that Newton had to calculate the 
motion of the ftars, he exerts in tracing the pro- 
grefs of the commercial people that fertilize the 
eartli. His problems are the more difficult to re- 
folve, as the circumftaiices of them are not taken 
from the immutable laws of nature, as the fyftcms 
of the geometrician arej but depend upon the ca- 
prices of men, and the uncertainty of a thoufand 
events. That accurate fpirit of combination that 
Cromwell and Richelieu muft have had, the one 
to deftroy, the other to eftabliffi defpotic govern- 
ment, the merchant alfo polTeflcs and carries it 
further: for he takes in both worlds at one view, 
and direds his operations upon an infinite variety 
of relative confiderations, which it is fcldom given 
to the ftatefman, or even to, the philofopher^ to 
comprehend and eftimate. Nothing mulb cfcape 
him ; he muft forefee the influence of the feafons, 
upon the plenty, the fcarcity, and the quality of 
provifionsi upon the departure or return of his 
lliipsj the influence of political affairs upon thole 
of commerce ; the changes which war or peace 
muft neceflarily occafjon in the prices and de- 
mands for merchagdife, in the quantity and choice 
pf provifions, in the ftate of the cities and ports 
of the whole world} he muft know the confe- 
(juences that an alliance of die two northern na- 
tions 
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BOOK lions m:iy have under the torrid zone ; the pro- 

, , grcl'Sj either towards a:’;grandizemcnt or decay, of 

tlie i'evcral trading companies ; tlie efl'ecl that the 
fail of any European power in India, may have 
over Ahira and America; t!ie ilagnaron that may 
be produced in certain countries, by the bJockin*' 
up of feme ciianncls o{ ii'.dujlry; the re.dinocal 
conneciion there is between moil brar.c hes of 
frrde, and the rnutu.d affiflanccs da y Jcii ! in,- 
tlie temporary injuries they feem to indidi upon 
e :c:i other; he mufl know the proper time to be- 
gin, and when to ftop in every in w iindn-faking : 
in a W'ord, he muil be acquainted with liie art of 
making all other nations tnbutsiy to his own, and 
of incrcafing his own forunic by increaling the 
profperity of his countiy; or rather he mull know 
how 10 enrich himfelf by cxlemling the general 
profperity of mankind. Such are tlu objetis that 
the profeflion of the merchant eiigagcs him to at- 
tend to. 

It is alfothe trader’s peculiar bufiiiefs to feaieli 
into the recefl'es of.tdic human heart, and to treat 
with his equals apparently, as if they were honeft, 
but, in reality, as if they were men of no probi- 
ty. Commerce is a fcience that equally requires 
the knowledge of men and rtf things. Its diffi- 
culty arifes undoubtedly Icfs from the variety of 
objefts about which it is converfant, than from the 
avidity of thofe who arc engaged in it. If emu- 
lation increafes the conclncence of efforts, jealoufy 
prevents their fuccefs. If interell is the vice that 
deftroys profeffions in general, what muff be its 
effefts upon that in particular to which it owes its 

cxiftence ? 
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exillencc? The aviJity with which ii is carrird on 
is the cauie <)( its dcIlniCtio;!. The ciio'i'' of ‘yaiti 
fpreads over eomniereca j'pirit o!' avarice Lha; l.ivs 
a relhaint xK)an ever} i!iiii;_,-, even the nv of 
aniafiint}. 

Is tirat competition between chiierent r;';vcrn- 
nitnts whir!i induces them to reflraiii penttai iu- 
(i'iitrv bv mutual prohibitions, to be ai'eiii'(d ;o 
the merchant j or to that tyra'nnical exertion of 
aiitliority, which, iji order to acquire riches witliout 
rite a'Tdlar.ee of commerce, lays a reflraint on 
ail bi-aiic'ies of indidlry by fubjefting them to 
eorporatiens? Certainly on the latter; for all thefe 
Ibeicties cieflroy the very fpirit of commerce, which 
is liberty. To compel the indigent man to pay 
for the privilege of working, is to condemit him 
at once to idlenefs by the indigence he is reduced 
to, and to bectwie indigent through idlenefs; it is to 
dlminifl'i the fum total of national labour; toim- 
povciiih the peoj)le by enriching the (late; and to 
dcfiroy thent both. 

The jealoufy of trade between ftates is only a 
fecrct confpiracy to ruin cacil other, without any 
paiticular benclit to any one. Tl'iofe who govern 
the people, exert the fame fkUl in guarding againll 
the induftry of the nations, as inpreferving thcin- 
felvtts from the intrigaics of the great. One indi- 
vidual alone, who is mean and deftitute of every 
principle, is able to intrbductJ a hundred reflrainrs 
into I'inropc. New chain.s are contrived with as 
much expedition as deftruclive weapons. Prohi- 
bitions in commerce, and extortions in the finance, 
have given rife to fmugglcrs and galley-flaves, to 
2 culloms 
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BOOK cuftoms and monopolies, to pirates and excifemen. 

^ ■ Centinels and obftacles are jdaced in every part of 

the fea and of the land. The traveller enjoys no 
repofe, the merchant no property; both are equally 
expofed to all the artifices of an infidious legifia- 
tion, that gives rife to crimes by its prohibitions, 
and to penalties by crimes. They become cu!p ihle 
without knowing it, or without defign: they are ■ 
arrefted, plundered and taxed, though innocent. 
The rights of the people are violated by their 
proteftors; andthofeof the citizen by himfelf: the 
courtier is conftantly endeavouring to difquiet the 
ftatefmanj and the contraftor opprefles the mer- 
chant, Such is the ftatc of commerce in time of 
peace. But what fhall we fay of commercial 
wars ? 

It is natural enough, for a people pent up in 
the icy regions of the north, to dig out iron from 
thp bowels of the #fth that refufes them fubfift- 
encej and to reap the harveft of another nation 
by force of arms; hunger, which is reftrained by 
no laws, cannot violate -any, and feemsto plead an 
cxcufe for thefe hoftilities. Men muft neceflarily 
live by plunder, when they have no corn. But 
when a nation enjoys the privilege of an exten- 
five commerce, and can fupply feveral other ftat«s 
from its fupcrfiuityi what motive can induce it to 
declare war againft other induftrious nations; to 
obftruft their navigation and their labours; in a 
word, to forbid them to livfc on' pain of death? 
Why does it arrogate to itfelf an exclufive branch 
of trade, a right of filhing and failing, as if it 
were a matter of property, and as if the fea were 

• to 
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CO be divided into acres as well as the land ? The * 
motives of fuch wars arc eafily difcovered : we ' 
know that the jealoufy of commerce is nothing 
more than a jealoufy of power. But have any 
people a right to obftru£t a work they cannot 
execute themfelves, and to condemn another na- 
tion to indolence, becaufe they themfelves chufe 
to be entirely given up to it ? 

How unnatural and contradiftory an expreffion 
is a war of commerce ! Commerce is the fourcc 
and means of fubfilfence j war of deftruftion. 
Commerce may, pofllbly, give rife to war, and 
continue it ; but war puts a ftop to every branch 
of comiiaerce. Whatever advantage one nation 
may derive from another in trade, becomes a mo- 
tive of induftry and emulation to both : in war, 
on the contrary, the injury affefts both; for plun- 
der, fire, and fword can neither improve lands, nor 
enrich mankind. The wars ^iaf commerce are fo 
much the more fatal, as by the prefent fuperiority 
of the maritime powers over thofe of the con- 
tinent, and of Europe' over the three other parts 
of the world, the conflagration becomes general; 
and that the difientions of ‘maritime powers 
excite the fpirit of difeord arilbng all their allies, 
and occafion inadtivity even among the neutral 
powers. 

Coasts and fcas ftained with blood and covered 
with dead bodies ; the horrors of war extending 
from pole to pole, between Africa, Afia, and 
America, as well throughout the fca that feparates 
us from the New world, as throughout the vaft 
extent of the Pacific Ocean ; fuch has been the 

fpedlacle 
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K. Tportacle t-xhibittcl in tlic two Jail wars, in wliicii 
^ ail the powers of Kuropc have been alternately 
fliaken, or liave difllngnilhctl thcnilelves by foaie 
remarkable exertion. The earth, Jiowever, was 
depopulated, and eomnicrce did not fiipply the 
loilcs it h.id fijftained; the lands were exhaulled 
hv raxes, aiicl the channels of navigation did nor 
afiifl the jirogrcfs of agnculturc. I'he loans of the 
Hate previoufly ruined the ioruines of the citizens 
by ufiirioii.s profits, the forerunners of bankruptev. 
Even thofe powers that were victorious, oppreiVed 
by the compiefts they had made, and having ac- 
quired a greater extent ol kinvl than they coulij 
keep or cultivate, were involved in the ruin of 
their enemies. The neutral p'owers, who were de- 
firous of enriching themfelves in plaice, in the 
midftof this commotion were expofed and tamely 
fabmitted to infults more difgraccful than the tie- 
feats of an open vraG' ■ 

Howhighly impolitic arc thofe commercial wars, 
equally injurious to all the nations concerned, witli- 
out being advantageous to fuch as arc not engaged 
in them ; thole wars where the failors become 
foldiers, and the merchant Ihips are turned into 
privateers ; where the traffic between the mother- 
countries and their colonies is intcrruptedi, anti the 
price of their reciprocal cornmouities is railed ! 

What a fource of political abufes arifes from 
thofe treaties of commerce which are produdtive 
of war ! Thofe exclufive privileges which one na- 
tion acquires from another, either for a traffic of 
luxury, or for the necelTaries of life ! A general 
freedom granted to induflry and commerce is the 

only 
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•only treiry which a power f|-)o’ild enforce ® ^ 

;\r home, or ne!>;oci.!t<‘ abroad. Such a condutl ' ^ — < 

v.'ould mahe the people w!ro j'urkicd it. be conlider- 
ed as the bcnefaclors of the human race, fhc 
more labour was encouraged upon land, and the 
greater number of ihips there were at fea, fo much 
the more important to them would be the advan- 
tages they purfue and obtain by negociations and 
by vrar. For tliere will be no increal'e of riches in 
any country, if there be no induftry among its 
neighbours, who can accpiire nothing but by ar- 
ticdcs of exchange, or by the means of gold and 
filvcr. But without commerce and induffry nei- 
tlicr metals, nor manufaftures of value can be 
obtained ; nor can either of thefc fources of riches 
exifl without liberty. The indolence of one nation 
is prejudicial to all the reft, either by incre.aring 
their labour^ or by depriving them- of what it 
ought to produce. The eft'^ of the prefent fyf- 
rem of commerce and induftry is the total fubver- 
lion of order. 

The want of the fine fleeces of Spain is re- 
trieved by the flocks of England, and the filk 
manufactures of Italy are carried oh even in Ger- 
many ; the wines of Portugal might be improved, 
were it not for the exclufive privileges granted to 
a particular company. The mountains of the 
nortfi and fouth would be fufiicient to fupply Eu- 
rope with wood and metals, ^aftd' the vallies would 
produce a greater plenty of corn and fruits. Ma- 
nufaftures would be raifed in barren countries, if 
thefe could be fupplied with plenty of the necef- 
faries of life by a free circulation. Whole pro- 
vinces 
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vinccs would not be left uncultivated in the heart 
of a country in order to fertilize fome unwholefomc 
moraflTes, where, while the people are fupported 
by the productions of the land, the influence of 
the air and the water tends to their deftruftion. 
We fhould not fee all the rich produce of com- 
merce confined to particular cities of a large king- 
dom, as the privileges and fortunes of the whole 
people are to particular families. Circulation 
would be quicker, and the confumption increafed. 
Each province would cultivate its favourite pro- 
diuflion, and each family its own little field : and 
under every roof there would be one child to fpare 
for the purpofes of navigation and the improve- 
ment of the arts. Europe, like China, would 
fwarm with multitudes of induftrious people.-— 
Upon the whole, the freedom of trade would in- 
fenfibly produce that univerfal peace which a brave 
bur humane monarch once confidered not as merely 
chimerical. ‘The fyftem of the happinefs of na- 
tions arifing from the improvement of rcafon 
would be founded on a turn for calculation and 
the fpirit of oeconomy, which would prove a more 
efFeiftual fccurity of morals, than the vifionary 
ideas of fuperfiition. Thefe prefently difappcar 
as foon as paflions' exert, themlelves, while reafon 
gains ftrength and advances to maturity along 
with them. 

Commerce, which^ naturally arifes from agri- 
culture, returns to it by its'own’tendency and by 
the circulation it occafions : thus the rivers re- 
turji to the fea, which has produced them by the 
exhalations of its waters into vapours, and by the 

fail 
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. *nll of llioli vapours when changed into waters. 
The quanticy of gold brought by the tranfpor- 
tation and confuinption of die fruits of the 
earth, returns into its bofom, and reproduces all 
the nccelfaries of life, and the materials of com- 
merce. If the lands are not cultivated, all com- 
merce is precarious; becaufe it is deprived of its 
principal liipplics, which are the produdions of 
nature. Nations that are only maritime or com- 
mercial, enjoy, it is true, the fruits of commerce; 
but the origin of it is to be found among thofe 
people that are flcilled in the cultivation of land. 
Agriculture is, therefore, the chief and real opu- 
‘dence of a ftate. The Remaps in the intoxication 
of their conquefts, by whicjithey had obtained the 
pofl’efuon of all the earth without cultivating if, 
were ignorant of this truth, ilt was unknown to 
the Barbarians, w'ho, deftroying hy the-fword an 
empire that had been eftabliftied by, it, abandoned 
to llavcs the cultivation,, of the lands, of which 
they referved to themfelves the fruits and the pro- 
perty. Even in the age fubfequent to the difco- 
very of the Eaft and Weft jpdieiSi, this trutli was 
unattended to; whethef in Eu|;ope jthe people 
v/ere too much engaged in wars of ambition or re- 
ligion to confider it; or whether the conquefts 
made by Portugal and Spain -beyond the fcas, ha- 
ving brought us treafures without labour, wc 
contented ourfelves with enjQy4iig.«hor|i by encou- 
raging luxury and the .arts, 'before any method 
had been thought of to fecure thefc riches. 

But the time came, when plunder ceafed, ha-, 
ving no objedt on which it could be exercifed. 

VoL. V. I i When 
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® xiS When the conquered lands in the New world, 

* — ^ — ' after having been much contefted for, were di- 
vided, it became neceflary to cultivate them, and 
to fupport the colonifts who fettled there. As 
thefe were natives of Europe, they cultivated for 
that country fuch produftions as it did not fur- 
nifh, and required in return fuch provifions as 
cuftom had made natural to them. In proportion 
as the colonies were peopled, and that the num- 
ber of failors and manufafturers increafed with the 
increafe of productions, the lands muft neceflarily 
furnilha greater quantity of fubfillence for the in- 
creafe of population; and an augmentation of in- 
digenous commodities, for foreign articles of ex- 
change and confumption. The laborious em- 
ployment of navigation, and the Ipoiling of pro- 
vifions in the tranfpoit, caufing a greater loft of 
materials and produce, it became neceflary to cul- 
tivate the earth with the greateft care and afll- 
duity, in order to render it more fruitful. The 
confumption of American commodities, far from 
leflening that of European productions, ferved 
only to increafe and extend it upon all the feas, in 
all the ports,, and in all the cities where commerce 
and induftry .prevailed* Thus the people who 
were the moft cohHdeircial, neceffarily became at 
the fame time the gjreateft promoters of agricul- 
ture. . 

England firft conceived the idea of this new 
fyftem. She eftablilhcd add encouraged it by 
honours and premiums propofed to the planters. 
A medal was ftruck and prefented to the duke of 
Bedford, with the following infeription : For hav- 
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ing planted Oak. Triptolemus and Ceres were 
adored in antiquity only from fimilar motives j 
and yet temples and altars are ftill eroded to in- 
dolent monks. The God of nature will noi fuf- 
fer that mankind fhould perilh. He hath im- 
planted in all noble and generous mindsj in tlie 
hearts of all people and of enlightened monarchs, 
this idea, that labour is the .firft duty of man, 
and that the moft important of all labours is that 
of cultivating the land. The reward that attends 
agriculture, the fatisfying of- our wants, is the 
bed encomium that can be made -of it. If I bad 
a fubjstl who could produce Iwff blades of corn injiead 
of one, faid a monarch, I Jhould prefer him to all 
the men of political genius in the fate. How much 
is it to be lamented that fuch a'king and fuch an 
opinion are merely the fidion of Swift’s brain? 
But a nation that can produce fuch writers, necef- 
farily confirms the truth of this fublime idea j and 
accordingly we find that England doubled the 
produce of its cultivation. ' - 
The example of the Englilh has excited all 
other nations that were the value of in- 

duftry, to dired it to its true-brigin and primary 
deftination. After the peace'of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the French, who, under the adminiHration of three 
Cardinals, had Icarce.bcen .aUoWed to turn their 
thoughts to public affairs, ventured at length to 
write on I'ubjeds of important# arid general uti- 
lity. The undertakiogof a-Uritverfal Didionary 
of Arts and ScienCeSj brought every great objed to 
view, and exercifed the thoughts of every man of 
genius and knowledge. Montefquieu wrote the 
I i a Spirit 
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Spirit of Laws, and the boundaries of genius were 
extended. Natural hiftory was written by a French 
Pliny, who furpafit-d Greece and Rome in the 
knowledge and- defeription of nature. This hif- 
tory, bold and fublimc as itsfubjeft, warmed the 
imagination of eveiy reader, and powerfully ex- 
cited them to fuch inquiries, as a nation cannot 
reiinquifh, without returning into a date of bar- 
barifm. In lefs th^n twenty years, the French 
nation became fcnfiblc of their real interofts. 
I'hcy communicated their knowledge to govern- 
ment, and agriculture, if it was not encouraged 
by rewards, w’as, at lead, patronized by fome 
minifters. 

Germany hath felt the happy influence of that 
ipiritof information and knowledge which contri- 
butes to fertilize tise earth and tb multiply its in- 
habitants. All the northern climates have turned 
their attention to the improvement of their lands. 
Even Spain has exfirted herfclfj and though little 
populous, has Iiowever -engaged foreign hufband- 
-men to labour in. her uncultivated provinces. 

It is a fa£t fomewhat remarkable, though it 
might naturally be expefted, that men fhould have 
■returned to the eXercife of agriculture the firfl. of 
the art's only after they had fucct^vely .tried the 
reft. It is tlve common progrefiitrii of the human 
mind, not to regain the right path, till after it 
hath exhauflred >itiW in pu'rfuing falfe tracks. It 
is always advancing ; aOd ks itYclinquifliied agri- 
culture, to purfue commerce and the enjoyments 
of luxury, it foon traverfedever the different arts 
of life, and returned at Lift to agriculture, which 

is 
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is the foiirce and Toundation of all the I'efl:, and to » K 
which it devoted its whole attention, from the lame ' — 
motives of intcrell that had made it quit it before. 

Thus the eager and inqiiifitive naan, who volunta- 
rily banillies himfelf from his country jn his youth, 
wearied with his conllant excuefions, returns at 
lad to live and die in his native land. 

Every thing, indeed, depends upon, and arifes 
from the cultivatioa of land. It forms the in- 
ternal flrength of dates j and occaGons riches to 
circulate into them from t<fithouf. Every poyver 
whiidi comes from any other fource, is artificial 
and precarious, either confitlered in a natural or 
moral light. Indudry and* commerce which do 
not dircftly affe£t the agriculture of a country, 
are in the power of foreign nations, who may 
either dilpute thefe advantages through emula- 
tion, or deprive die country of them, through 
envy. This may be effected either by eftablilhing 
the fame branch of induftjy among, themfclves, 
or by fuppreffing the exportation of their own un- 
wnought materials, or the importation of thofc 
materials when manufa£tiircd;-’ But a country 
well-cultivated occafions tpi increafe of popula- 
tion, and riches are die natural confcqiience of 
that incrcafe. This is- not the teeth which the 
dragon fows to bring, forth foldiers to. deftroy each 
other i it is the milk of Juho, which peoples 
the heavens with..an inhumeai^, multitude of 

‘ ' .H. , 

ftars. ■ ' -f-' ' - 

The government, therefore*. Ihould rather be 
attentive to the lupport of country villages, than 
of great cities. The firft may be confidered as 
I i j parents 
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parents and nurferics always fruitful ; the others 
only as daughters which are often ungrateful and 
barren. The cities can fcarce fubfift but from the 
fiiperfluous part of the population and produce of 
the countries. Even the fortified places and ports 
of trade, w'hich feem to be connected with the 
wliole world by their Ihips, which diffufe more 
riches than they poffefs, do not, however, attraft 
all the treafures they difpenfe, but by means of 
the produce of the countries that furround them. 
Tlie* tree muft, therefore, be watered at its root. 
The cities will only be flourifhing in proportion 
as the fields arc fruitfuj. 

But this fertility depends lefs upon the foil than 
upon the inhabitants. Spain and even Itr.lv, 
though fiuiated ynder a climate the moft favour- 
able to agriculture, produce lefs than France or 
England becaufe the efforts of nature arc im- 
peded in a thoufand ways by the form of their go- 
vernment,. In all parts where the people are at- 
tached to the country by property, by the fecurity 
o.f their funds and revenues, the lands will flou- 
rifh, in all parts where privileges are not con- 
fined to the cities, and labour to the counrric.s, 
every proprietor will be fond of the inheritance of 
his anceftors, will' iiicrcafc aifd eiftbellilh it by 
alTiduous cultivation, and his children will be mul - 
tiplied in propt^tidn 'to his ifneans, and thefe be 
increafed in proportion to h« ch^dren. 

It is, therefore, the intfe05lt of government to 
favour the hufbandmen, in preference to all the 
indolent claffes of fbciety. Nobility is but an 
odious diftinftion, when it is not fdunded upon 

fervices 
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fervices of real and evident utility to the ftate ; 
fuch as the defence of the nation againfl: the en- 
croachments of conqueft, and againfl: the enter- 
prifes of defpotifm. The nobles furnifli only a 
precarious and oftentimes fatal alfiftancej when, 
after having led an effeminate and licentious life 
in the cities, they can only afford a weak defence 
for their country upon her fleets and in her armies, 
and afterwards return to court, to folicit as a re- 
ward for their bafenefs, places and honours, 
which are revolting and burthcnfomc to the na- 
tion, The clergy are a fet qf rtien ufelefs, at leaft, 
to the earth, even when they are employed in 
prayer. But when, with fcandalous morals, they 
preach a doctrine which is rendered doubly incre- 
dible and impraflicable from their ignorance and 
from their example j when, after having difgraced, 
diferedited and overturned religion, by a variety 
of abufes, of fophifms, of injufl;ices and ufurpa- 
tions, they wilh to fupport it bypcffecutionj then 
this privileged, indolent>,and'refllefs clafs of men, 
become the moft dreadful , the ^te and 

of the nation. The only i^j^d anff refpeftable 
part of them that rem?un,s, is that portion of the 
clergy who are moft d^ptfed and moft burthened 
with duty, and who being: fituated among the 
lojver clafs of people in,; tte , Country, labour, 
edify, advife, comf^, andir^iji^.n multitude of 
unhappy men. • ' " v,’ 5V'- ' 

The hufbandnEKih dirfef ve :to ■ be preferred by 
government, even to the manufafturers, and the 
profefforsof ejther the mechanical or liberal arts. 
To encourage and to proteft the arts of luxury, 

1 i 4 and 
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BOOK and at the fame time netfkil the cultivation of the 

XlXi ^ 

u— land, that fource of induftry to wliich they owe 
their exiftcnce and fupport, is to forget the order 
of the feveral relations between nature and foclety. 
To favour the arts and to negleft agriculture, is 
the fame thing as to remove the bafis of a pyra- 
mid, in order to finifh the top. The mechanical 
arts engage a fufficient number of hands by the 
allurement of the riches they proem by tiie 
comforts they fupply the workmen with, by the 
cafe, plcafures and conveniences that arife in cities 
where the feveral branches of indullry unite. It 
is the life of the hulbandman that ftands in need 
of encouragement for the hard labours it is ex- 
pofed to, and of indemnification for the lofles and 
vexations it fuftains. The hulbandman is placed 
at a cliftance from- every objefl that can either ex- 
cite his ambition, or gratify his curiofity. He 
lives in a ftate of feparation from the diftinclions 
and plcafures of fociety.^ He cannot give his 
children a polite education, without fending them 
at a diftance from him> opr. place them in fuch a 
fituation as may enable them to diftinguifh and 
advance thenjfelvcs by the fortune they may ac- 
quire. He does not enjoy the facrifices he makes 
for them> while they are. educated at a diftance 
from him. Ja.award, he .undergoes all the fa- 
tigues that are incidept to man, without enjoying 
his plcafures, unle&lfuppQrted by the paternal 
care of governtnent. Eyefy ^hipg is burthenfome 
and humiliating to him, even the taxes, the very 
^parne of which Ibmetinres makes, his condition 
fmore wretched than any other. 

« Mjm 
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Men are naturally attached to the liberal arts ® 
by their particular genius, which makes this at- 
tachment grow up into a. kind of paCTion ; and. 
likewife by the reputation they refleft on ihofc 
who diftinguilh therafeJves in thepvirfuitof them. 

It is not polTible to admire the w'orks of genius, 
without clteeming and carefling the perfons en- 
dowed with that valuable gift of nature. But the 
man devoted to the labours of hulbandry, if he 
cannot enjoy in quiet what he polTeffes, and what 
he gathers ; if lie is incapable of improving the 
beiients of his condition, bccaufe the fweets of it 
arc taken from himj if the military fervice, if 
vaiTalage and taxes are to deprive him of his child, 
his cattle, and his corn, nothing remains for him, 
but to imprecate both the Iky and the land that 
torment him, and to abandon Jiis fields and his 
country. 

A WISE government cannot refufe to pay its 
principal attention to agriculturej without endan- 
gering its very exiftence: the moft ready and ef- 
fectual means of aflilling it, la to favour the, mul- 
tiplication of every kind of prbda^lion, by thte 
molt free and general circulation. 

An unreftrained liberty^ in the exchange of com- 
modities renders a people at the fame time conii- 
mercial and attentive to agriculture; it extends 
the views of the farmer tdWatd^s tradej dnd thofe 
of the merchant towardj^cuUtvarion. It conne<5ls 
them to each other by ftich relations as are regular 
and conftant. All men belong equally to the vil- 
lages and to the cities, and there is a reciprocal 
communication maintained between the provinces. 

The 
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® xjx ^ circulation of commodities brings on in rea- 
y ' ■» lity the golden age, in which Hreams of milk and 
honey are faid to have flowed through the plains. 
All the lands are cultivated ; the meadows are fa- 
vourable to tillage by the cattle they feed } the 
growth of corn promotes that of vines, by fur- 
nilhing a conftant and certain fubfiflence to him 
who neither fows nor reaps, but plants, prunes, 
and gathers. 

Let us now confider the effe^s of a contrary 
fylVem, and attempt to regulate agriculture, and 
the circulation of its produce, by particular laws j 
and let us obferve what calamities will enfue. 
Power will not only be defirous of obferving and 
being informed of every adlion, but' will even 
want to .aflTumc every important aft to itfelf, in 
confequcncc of which nothing will fucceed. Men 
will be led like their .cattle, or tranfported like 
their corn; they .will be collcfted and dilperfed at 
the will of a tyrant, to be flaughtered in war, or 
perifh upon fleets, or in different colonies. That 
which conftitutes the life, of a ftatewill become 
its deftruftion. Neither the lands, nor the people 
will flourilh, and the ftates will tend quickly 
to their diflblution j that is^ to that feparation 
which is always preceded by ?hc rif^aflacrc of the 
people, as well as, ^eir tyrants. What will th^n 
become of manufaftpres ? 

Muaht. Agriculture gives birth to the arts, when it 
becomes general, and is caitied to that degree of 
perfeftion which gives men kiliire to invent, and 
procure themfelves the conveniences of life; and 
when it has occafioncd a population fufficiently 

numerous 
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numerous to be employed in other labours, befidcs 
thofc which the land requires; then a people 
mull neceflarily become cither foldiers, naviga- 
tors, or manufacturers. As foon as war has chang- 
ed the rude and favage manners of a laborious 
people; as foon as it has nearly circumferibed the 
extent of their empire, thofe men who were before 
engaged in the exercife of arms, muft then apply 
themfelves to the management of the oar, the 
ropes, the feiflars, or the Ihtittle ; ih a word, of 
all the inftruments of commerce and induftry; for 
the land, which fupported fuch a number of men 
without the alTiftance of- their own labour, does 
not any more ftand in need of it. As the arts 
ever have a country of their own, their peculiar 
place of refuge, where they are carried on and flou- 
riili in tranquility, it is eafier to repair thither in 
fearch of them, than to wait at home till they lliall 
have grown up, and advanced with the tardy pro- 
greflion of ages, and the favour of chance which 
prefides over the difcoverics of.gcnidS'. Thus every 
nation of Europe that has had any .induftry, has 
borrowed the moft coniMeratile.ihMe of the arts 
from Afia. There invention fe^s tO have.been 
coeval with mankind.' ; ’ V . 'S - 
The beauty and fcrdlityc^'thi&fc , climates hath 
always produced a moft nuitierdt^ fkce of people, 
as well as abundance of of ’ all kinds. 

There, laws and arts, ’offsjirhfg df genius and 
tranquillity, have arifen froni this fettled ftate of 
government; and luxury, the fource of every 
enjoyment that attends induftry, has Iprung out 
of the richnefsof the foil. India, China, Fcrfia 

and 
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K and Egypt were in poflcflion not only of all the 
trcafiires of nature, but alfo of the moil brilliant 
inventions of art. War in thefe countries hath 
often deilroyed every monument of genius, but 
they rife again out of their own ruins, as well as 
mankind. Not unlike thofe laborious fwarms we 
fee perifla in their hives by the wintry Wall of the 
north, and which reproduce themfelves in Ipring, 
retaining ftill the fame love of toil and oidc*''; there 
are certain Aliatic nations which have ftill pre- 
ferved the arts of luxury with the materials that 
fiipply them, notwithftanding the incurlions and 
conquefts of the Tartars. 

It was m a country fucceflively fubdued by the 
Scythians,. Romans, and Saracens, that the na- 
tions of Europe, which not even chriftianity nor 
time could civilize, recovered the arts andfciences 
without endeavouring to difeover them. The 
Crufades exhaufted the fanatic zeal of thofe who 
engaged in them, and changed their barbarous 
manners at Conftantinople. It was by journeying 
to vifit the tomb of their Saviour, who was born 
in a manger, and , died on a crofs, that they ac- 
quired a tafte for magnificence, pomp, and wealth. 
By them the Afiatic grandeur lyas introduced into 
the courts of Europe. Italy, tb'" ffeat from whence 
religion fpread her empire over other countrirs, 
was the hrft to adopt a Ipecies of induftry that 
was of benefit to her tetn^es^ |he ceremonies of 
her worfhip, and thdfe pre^eftions which ferve to 
keep up devotion by means of the fenfes, when 
once it has engaged the heart. Chriftian Rome, 
after luving borrowed her rites from the Eaftcm 

nations. 
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nations, was ftill to draw from thence the w.ealth ® 
by which they are fupported. v— 

Venice, whofe gallies were ranged under the 
banner of liberty, could not fail of being induitri- 
ous. The people of Italy eilablifhed manufac- 
tures, and were a long time in poiffelTion of all the 
arts, even when the conqueft of the Eaft and Wefl. 

Indies had caufed the treafures of the whole world 
to circulate in Europe. Flanders derived her ma- 
nual arts from Italy j England -obteined thofe llie 
eftabliflied from **Flanders j and France borrowed 
the general induftry of all cotmtrics. Of the 
Engliih Ihe purchafed her ftocking looms, which 
work ten times as fall as the needle. The number 
of hands unoccupied from the introduftion of the 
loom, were employed in making of lace, which 
was taken from the Flemings'. Paris furpafled 
Perfia in her carpets, and Flanders in her tapeftry, 
in the elegance of her patterns, and the beauty of 
her dyes ; and excelled VcnicK in the tran^arency 
and fizc of her mirrors. France learned to difpenfe 
with part of the filks ihc received from Italy, and 
with Englifh broad cloths. ’ Germany, together 
with her iron and copper mines, has always pre- 
ferved the fuperiority flic had acquired in melting, 
tempering, and working up thofe metals. But the 
'art of giving the polifli .aiidfafliion to. every -ar- 
tiefe that can be Concern^ in the ornaments of 
luxury, and the convenience® of 1^, -feemsto 
belong peculiarly to the Wrmthi wbedier it be 
that, from the Vanity of plettfeig others, they find 
the means of fucceeding by all thc'outward appear- 
ances of brilliant fliew 1 or that in reality grace 
4 and 
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and eafc are the conllant attendants of a people 
naturally lively and gay, and who by inftindt are 
in poffeflion of tafte. 

Every people given to agriculture ought to 
have arts to employ their materials, and Ihould 
multiply their produftions to maintain their artifts. 
Were they acquainted only with the labours of 
the field, their ihduftry muft be confined in its 
caufe, its means, and its efFefls. Having but few 
wants and de^res, they would exert thernfelves 
but little, employ fewer handft, and work lefs 
time. Their cultivation would neither be extend- 
ed nor improved. Should fuch a people be pof- 
fefled of more arts than materials, they muft be 
indebted to ftrangers, who would ruin their ma- 
nufadtures, by finking the price of their articles of 
hi^tury, and raifing the value of their provifions. 
But when a people, engaged in agriculture, join 
induftry to property, the culture of their produce 
to the art of working it up, they have then within 
thernfelves every thing ncceffary for their exiftence 
and prefervation, every fourcc of greatnefs and 
profperity. Such a people is endued with a power 
of accomplilhing every .thing they wilh, and fti- 
mulated with tho acquiring every thing 

that is pofliblc. : J.; 

Notuino is more favourable to'liberty than the 
arts i it may be faid to be their element, and that 
they are, in their haiure, fitijeens of the world. 
An able artift may work in country, becaufe 
he works for the world in general. Genius and 
abilities every where avoid flavery, while foldiers 
find it in all parts. When, through the want of 

toleration 
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toleration in the clergy, the proteftants were driven 
out of France, they opened to themfelves a refuge 
in every civilized ftate in Europe ; but when the 
jefuits have been banilhed from their own country, 
they have found no afylum any where ; not even 
in Italy, the parent of monachifm and intole- 
rance. 

The arts multiply the m^ans of acquiring riches, 
and contribute, by a greater diftribution of wealth, 
to a more equitable repartition of j^roperty. Thus 
is prevented thalf exceflive inequality among men, 
the unhappy confequence of oppreflion, tyranny, 
and blind infatuation of a whole people. 

Manufactures contribute to the advancement 
of knowledge and of the fciences. The torch of 
induftry ferves to enlighten- at once a vaft horizon. 
No art is Angle : the greater part of them have 
their forms, modes, inftruments, and elements in 
common. The mechanics themfelves have con- 
tributed prodigioully to extend the ftudy of ma- 
thematics. Every branch of the genealogical tree 
of fcience has unfolded' itfclT the progrefs of 
the arts, as well libetal as maftu^llU^ Mines, mills, 
the manufadlure and dying '6f>«ddth, have en- 
larged the fphere of philofo|diy and natural hif- 
tory. Luxury has given rife td the art of enjoy- 
ment, which is entirely dependent on the liberal 
artt. As foon as archite^ure admits of ornaments 
without, it brings with ic deit'orati^s for thieinfidc 
of our houfes ; while fculpture and painting are 
at the fame time employed in. the embellifhmcnt 
and adorning of the edifice. The art of defign 
is applied to our drefs and furniture. The pen- 
2 cil, 
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B o o K. cil, ever fertile in new dcfigiis, is varying without 
" end its iketches and lliades on our ftuffs and our 
porcelain. The powers of genius are exerted in 
compofing at leifure mailer-pieces of poetr-y and 
eloquence, or thofe happy fylletns of policy and 
philofophy, which rellorc to the people their na- 
tural riglits ; and to fovereigns all their glory, 
wliich confuls in reigning over the heart and the 
mind, over the opinion and will of tlicir fubjefts, 
by the means of reafon and equity. 

Then it is that the arts produce that fpirit of 
focicty which conftitutes the happinefs of civil 
lifej which gives relaxation to the more ferious 
occupations, by entertainments, ^hew^s, concerts, 
converfations, in fhort, by every Ij^ecies of agree- 
able amufeinent. Eafe gives to every virtuous 
enjoyment an air of liberty, which connefts and 
mingles the leveral ranks of men. Bufincfs adds a 
value or a charm to the pleafures that are its re- 
conipence. Every citizen depending upon the pro- 
duce of his induftry for fubfiftence, has leifure for 
all tiie agreeable or toiifome occupations of life, as 
well as that repofe of mind which leads on to the 
fweets of fleep. Many indeed fall viftims to ava- 
rice, but ftill lefs than to war or religious zeal ; the 
continual feourges of an idle pceple. 

After the crflttvation of the land, the encou- 
ragement of the arts, and feiences is the next ’6b- 
jeil that deferves the -attenrioa of man. At pre- 
Xent, bothferveto co»ftitutcth% ftrength of civil- 
.^d governments. If the arts have tended to 
weaken mankind, then the weaker people mu ft 
have prevailed over the ftrong j for the balance 

of 
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of FAirope is in the hands of tliofe nations, who 
are in poffclnon of the arts. 

Since nianufadures have prevailed in Europe, 
the human Iieart, as weli as the mind, have chang- 
eil their bent and difpofitioh. The defire of wealth 
has ^rifen in all parts from the love of pleafgre. 
We no longer fee any people fatistied with being 
poor, becaufe poverty is no longer the bulwark 
of liberty. We art? obliged, indeed, to confefs 
that the arts in this world fupply the place of vir- 
tues. Induffry may occafion vic^Sj but it ba- 
nifiies however, thofe of idleiicfe, which are in- 
finitely more dangerous. . As information gradu- 
ally dit'pehs every fpecies of fanaticifm, while men 
are employed for the gratifications of luxury, they 
do not deflroy one another through fuperltition. 
At leaft, luiman blood is never fpilt without fome 
appearance of intereft, and war, probably, de- 
ftroys only thofe violent aniJ turbulent men, who 
in every fUte are born to be enemies to and dif- 
turbers of all order, without any other talent, any 
ocher propenfity than that of doing mifehief. The 
.arts reftrain that fpirit of differitipri, by fubjeding 
man to ftated and daily employments. . They be- 
ftow on every rank of life the m^ns and the hopes 
of enjoyment, and giye even the meaneft a kind 
of efiimation and importance ;by^the advantage 
thaf wfiilts from them.; . A woTkftlan at forty has 
been of more real value to the ffiattthan a whole 
family of vaffals who Were .employed in tillage un- 
der the old feudal fyftem,. An opulent manufac- 
ture brings more benefit into a village than twenty 
VoL. V. K k caftks 
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caftles of ancient barons, whether l)unters or war- 
riors, ever conferred on. tlieir province. 

If it be a fa£t, that in die prefent ftate of things 
the people who are*the moft incluftrious, 'ought to 
be the moft happy and ,the moft powerful, either 
becaufe, in wars that are unavoidable, they furnilli 
of fhemfelves, or purchafe by their wealth, more 
foldiers, more ammunition, more forces, both for 
fea or land fervice or that Jtaving a greater in- 
tereft in maintaining peace, they avoid contefts, or 
terminate them by negociation; or that, in cafe of 
a defeat, they the more readily repair their lolTes 
by the efle£l of labour} or that. they are bleftcd 
with a milder and more enlightened government, 
notwithftanding the means of corruption and 
ftavery that tyranny is fupplied with by the efie- 
minacy which luxury. produces; in a word, if the 
arts really civilize nations, a ftate ought to neglect 
no opportunity of making manufaftures flourifli. 

These opportunities depend on the climate, 
which, as Polybius fays, forrps the charafter, com- 
plexion, and manners of nations. The moft tem- 
perate climate muftrnecejSarily be the moft favour- 
able to that kii^idrof indnftry, which requires Icfs 
exertion. If the cliiW^te: be too hot, it is incon- 
fiftent with the cftabliftwieot’ of manufactures, 
which want tlioeoseufrehce^or leyeral perfons to- 
gether to- , carry, Qfi, the fame .yiorkr and excludes 
all thofe arts jifehith. jpin^loy. furnaces, or ftrong 
lights. If the cliipate prQve*.t«H> cold, it is not 
proper for thofe arts which ean only be carried 
on in the open air. At too great or too fmall a 
diftance from she cquatt^, man is unfit for ieveral 

labours. 
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labours, which feems peculiarly adapted to a mild ® ° ^ 

temperature. In vain did Peter the Great fearch ' — v — 
among the beft regulated ttates for all fuch arts 
as were beft calculated tc> civilize his people: 
during a period of fifty yearsi not one of thcfe 
principles of civilization has been able to flourifh 
among the frozen regions of Ryffia. All artifts 
are ftrangers in that land/ and if they endeavour 
to refidc there, their talents and th^if wotks food 
die witli them. When XstV. in his oldagc (as 
if that were the time of lifefbffe^efityjiperfecuted 
the proteftants, in vain did iAiy introduce their 
arts and trades among the peopte whb received 
them} they were no Ipnget able to Work in the 
•fame manner as they had done in, i^fah'ce.' Though 
they were equally aClive add lahptiousi the arts 
they had introduced Were loft, Or ^clined; from 
not having the adyantage of the fathe Climate and 
heat to animate them.’. . ' 

To the favourable difpofitiqitt of clim^c/ for the 
encouragement of fhblld;be united 

the advantage of t^e ,poUfi^ ‘ fttuatipn of the 
ftatCi When it isdf no- 
thing to feat Or want' |ls when 

it is. in the ncighboUtfi(fedl^tJ^:^^fdf ^ land- 
ing of its materials/. US/ nwnu^ 
tures; when it is that 

ha'iiiiron minesVi«l^O^.^|i^i|fy,^ pthers 

that have mines it has 

nations on each fide Oh 

every quarter} fpeh a; all the ex- 
ternal ' advantages' tP e«fife a people to 

open a variety of manufa^ures, ' 

K k a . But 
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BOOK, But one advantage ftill more cflential iS fertility 
V of foil. If cultivation requires too many hands, 

there will be a want of labourers, or the manu - 
facturers will employ fo many harids, that there 
will not be men enough to cultivate the fields j and 
this mnft occafion a dcarnefs of provifions, which, 
while it raifes the price of wdrkmanfhip, willalfo 
diminifli the number of trades. 

Where fertility of foil is wanting, manufac- 
tures require, at leaft, as few njen to be em|;Ioyed 
as poflible. A nation that lliould expend much 
on its mere fubfiftence, would abforb the whole 
profits of its induftry. When the gratifications 
of luxury arc greater or more expenfive than the 
means of fupplying them, the fource from which 
they are derived is lofti and they can no longer be 
fipported. If the workman will feed and clothe 
himielf like the manufaclurer who employs him, 
the manufadlure is foon ruined. The degree of 
frugality, that republican , nations adhere to from 
motives of virtue, the miftufadlurcr ought to ob- 
ferve from views of parfimony. This may be the 
reafon, perhaps, that the arts, even thole of lux- 
ury, are more adapted to republics than monar- 
chies j for, under mdrihrchical inftitutions, poverty 
is not always the iharpclifpur«With the people to 
induftry. Labour, -pfoceedin^ from hunger, is 
narrow and confined^ like tb^ j^ppetite it Ipfings 
from} but, the wor]^' that, arifes from, ambition 
fpreads and increafes M rattifally as the vice it- 
felf. ■ ^ ' - 

• - National Characler has confiderable influence 
over the progrefs of the arts relative to luxury and 
4 , ornament. 
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ornament. A particular people is fitted for in- 
vention by that levity whichhaturally inclines them 
to novelty. The fame nation is fitted for the arts, 
by their vanity, which inclines them to the orna- 
ment of drefs.. Another nation lets lively, has 
lefs tafte for trivial matters, and is not fond of 
changing fa&ions. Being of a more ferious turn 
thefe people arc more inclined to indulge in ex- 
celfesof the table, and to drinking, which relieves 
them from all anxiety and aj^rehenfion. Of thefe 
nations, the one mull; fuccewl better than its rival 
in the arts of decoration, and muft hsive the pre- 
ference over it among all the dthcr iiatipns which 
are fond of the lame arts, 

The advantages which m^nufadures derive from 
nature, are further feconded by<he form of go- 
vernment. While induftry is favourable to na- 
tional liberty, that in return ftould aflift indufiry, 
Exclufive privileges are ene.mies to commerce and 
the arts, whichafeto,|)e eiicO:Uragpdoniyby com- 
petition. Even the rights qEapprehtkelhipi and 
the value fet on oid- 

nopoly. The ftatc : ia of 

privilege, which fayouijsi^^lJi^^i^i^WisSeSi that 
is, petty communities.^dJ'|wS|iSsfdaa expence 

of the greater body, * ' ;B^;£|i|^j|^i trdm J^h^ lower 
dlfs of the people the pro- 

fefllon that fuits ithihrf, is filled 

with batf workmeni ’/^-fflil^p^fft^i^-'^eater ta- 
lents are exercilcd iby the moll 

wealthy} the mcjinj^, siid.le(s«ijkri fall often 
to the lharc of men born to 'excel in Ibrne fuperior 
art. As bdth are engaged in a protc(Don for which 
K k 3 they 
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® XIX tafte, they neglect their work, and 

-v -^ — I jMcjudice the art: fhe firft, bccaufc they have no 
abilities} the latter, becaufc they are convinced 
that their abilities are fuperiot to it. But if we 
remove the impediment of corporate bodies, we 
lhall produce a rivalfliip in the workmen, and con- 
lequently the work will increafe as well as be more 
perfcil. 

It may be a quellion, whether it be beneficial to 
collc(5t manufactures in large towns, or to difperfe 
tliem over the country. This point is determined 
by faCts. The arts of primary necefTity have re- 
mained where they were firft produced, in thofe 
places which have furnifhed the materials for 
them. Forge^ are in the neighbovnhpod of the 
mine, and linen the flax, ^ut the complicated 
iarrs of induftry and luxury cannot be carried on 
in the country. |f we difperfe over a large extent 
of' tcnitory all the arts, which are combined in 
wcitch and clock-making, we Ih^l ruin Geneva 
with all the works that fiippoft it. The perfection 
of ftuffs require their, being made in a town, 
where fine dyes iwy, at fince- be united with beau- 
tiful patterns* apd ^he act working up woollens 
and filks vdth that of gold'and filver lace. 

If there are wanting eightefn liiar dl to make a 
pin, throygh how, n^y, manual andiptift- 

cers muft a P0,a^-,o/.;aft.;fi^roid^^ waift- 

coat, pafs ? How aj^Ie.vtp, BoJjRipidft an 

interior central provihgie,; the .snuTnenfe apparatus 
of arts that continbute to ^p'furnilhing pf a pa- 
lace, op the ente«ainment5 of a coyrt. Thofe 
arts, .therefor?, that are and TOpneCled 
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■v\'ith others, muft be confined to the country; and * 
fuch clothes as arc fit for the lower clafs of people — v— 
muft be made in the provinces. We muft efta- 
blilh betwcc.n the capital and the otlier towns a 
reciprocal dependence of wants and conveniences, 
of materials and works ; but ftill nothing mull: 
be done by authority or compulfton, workmen 
muft be left to aft for themfejves. Let there be 
freedom of traffic, and freedom of induftry ; and 
manufaftures will prolper, population will in- 
creafe. 

Has the world been qiore, peopled at one time Ponui.Lio^. 
than another ? Tliis is not to be afeertained from 
hiftory, on account of the deficiency of hiftorians 
in one half of the globe that has been inhabited, 
and becaufe one half of what is lelated by hiflo- 
rians is fabulous. Who has ever taken, or could 
at any time take, an account of the inhabitants of 
the earth ? She jvas, it is faid, rribre fruitful in 
earlier times. But when Wis the period of this 
golden age ? Was it when a dry fand arofe from 
the bed of the fca, purged itfelf in the rays of 
the fun; and caufed thte mrfie tOvjyoduce vege- 
tables, animals, and human 'Matures* ? But the 
whole furface of the eardi 'fUtift alternately have 
been covered by the ocean, earth .has then 
alvAiys had, like the individuals of eyery fpeciesj 
an infant ftate, a ftate of ^d'ferility, be- 
fore Ihe had arrived at of feehndily. All 

countries have b^^cn for a buried under 

water, lying uncultivatM beneath fands and mo- 
raffies, wild and overgrown With buflies and fo- 
refts, till the human fpeej^s, being thrown by ac- 
JC k 4 cident 
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® XIX ^ on thcfe dcTcrts and foliludc-;, has cleared, 

v «— ,, — > altered, and peopled the land. But as all the 
caufes of population are fubordinate to thole na- 
tural laws which govern the univerfe. as well as 
to the inllueiiccs of foil and atmofphere, winch arc 
fubject to a number of calamities, it mult ev'cr 
have varied with thofe periods of nature t!).u have" 
been either adverfe or favourable to the increafe of 
mankind. However, as the lot of ever} 1'p. cies 
feeins in a manner to depend on its faculties, the 
hillory of rlie progrefs and improvc-menc of hu- 
man induftry nuift therefore, in general, fuj),iiy us 
with the hiltory of the population of the earih. 
On this ground of calculation, ii is at leafl doubt- 
ful, whether the world was formerly betrer iniu- 
bited and more peopled than it is at prefent. 

Let us leave Afia under the veil of that .anti- 
quity which reports it to us ever covered with in- 
numerable nations, and fwarms of people I’o pro- 
digious, that (nottvithflanding •die fertility of a 
foil which Hands in need hutoi onetay of the ilm 
to enable it to produce all forts of frun s) men diet ’ 
but juil arife, and fiicceed one al^other with the. 
utmoH rapidify, and were Jellrovcd ciilier by 
famine, pcflikncv., or war. Let us confider with 
more attention the population bf Etirope, which 
feems to have taken .the place of Alia, by con^r- 
ring upon art all the pdwer?. o,f nature, 

In order to determiflu^ whethtlr our continent 
was, in former agei, more injbabited than at pre- 
fen t, it is fuflicient tq examine, whether it was 
then more cultivated. Do any traces remain 
among us of plantatioijs that have been aban- 
doned ^ 
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doncci ? What coaft is there where men could 
land, what country that was accefllble, that is at 
jjixfcnt without inhabitants ? If difcoverics are 
made of the ruins of old towns, it is beneath the 
foiindations of cities as large as the former. But 
though the population even of Italy and Spain 
Oioukl be lefs than it was formerly, how much 
are not the other ftates of Europe , increafed in the 
number of i.xir inhabitants ? What were thofe 
iTuiltitiides of people which Caclar reckoned up in 
Gaul, but a lorr of favage nations more fonni- 
daidc 'n name than in number ? Were all thofe 
Eriions, who were fubdued in their, ifland by two 
Ivoinan legions, much more numerous than the 
Coriicans at prefent ? Germany, indeed, as it 
lliotikl feem, muft have been extremely well peo- 
piid, as Ilte alone brought into fubjedion, in the 
comjials of two or three centuries, one Iialf of the 
knelt countries in Europe. But let us conrider, 
theit thefc were the people of a territory ten times 
as large, whopolklfed themfelves of a country in- 
habited at prefent by three or four nations only; 
and that it was not owing to the number of her 
conquerors, but to the revolt of her lubiedks, that 
the Roman empire was dcllro d and, reduced to 
fubjedion. Iq this aftonilhing revolution, we 
may readily admit that the victorious nations did 
not amount to one twentieth part of thofe that 
were conquered ; becaufe the fbrhicr. made their 
attacks with half their numbers of eftedive men, 
and the latter employed no more than the hun- 
dredth par.t of their effedive inhabitants in their 
defence. But a people,, who engage entirely for 

their 
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f'’ ^0^0 K their own defence and fupporr, are more powerful 

than ten armies raifed by kings and princes. 

Besides, thofe long and bloody v/ars, of which 
ancient hiftory is full, are deftrudive of that ex- 
celTive population they feem to prove. If on the 
one hand the Romans endeavoured to fupply tlic 
lofles their armies fuftained in confequence of the 
victories they obtained, that defire of conqueft to 
which they svere devoted, dellroyed at Icaft other 
nations; for as foon as the Romans had fubdued 
any people, they incorporated them into their own 
armies, and exhalifted their ftrength, as much by 
recruits, as by the tribute they impofed upon them. 
It is well known with what rage wars were carried 
on by the ancients : that often in a fiege, the 
whole town was laid in allies ; men, women, and 
children perillicd in the flames, rather than fall 
under the dominion of the conqueror ; that in af- 
faulf«, every inhabitant was put to the fword ; 
that in regular engagements it was thought more 
defirable to die, *fword in hand, than to be led iii 
triumph, and be condemned to perpetual flavery. 
Were not thefe barbarous cuftoms of war injurious 
to population ? If, as we mull allow, fome un- 
happy men yrere preferred to be the viftims of 
flavery, this was biit of little fei /ice to the in- 
crealc of mankind, as it eftabliflied in a ftate ea‘ 
extreme inequality of conditions among beings by 
nature equal. If the divifioR of focie|ies into fmall 
colonics or ftates'werc adapted to multiply fami- 
lies by the partition of lands j it likewife more fre- 
quently occafioned contefts among the nations ; 
and as thefe fmall ftates touched one another, as 

* . it 
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it were, in an infinite nunnber of points, in order 
to defend them, every inhabitant was obliged to 
take up arans. Large bodies are not eafily put 
into motion on account of their bulk ; fmall ones 
are in a perpetual motion, which entirely deftroys 
them. 

If war were deftruftive of population in ancient 
times, peace was not always able to '^promote and 
l eftore it. Formerly all nations were ruled by de- 
I'potif or ariftocratic power, and thefe two fornjs 
of government arc by no mea^ favourable to the 
increafe of the human Ijjecics, ^he free cities of 
Greece were fubjeft to laws lb complicated, that 
there were continual difTcntions among the citizens. 
Even the inferior dais of people, who had no 
right of voting, obtained a fijperiority in the pub- 
lic afl'cmblies, where .a man of talents by the power 
of eloquence was enabled to infiame the minds of 
fo manyjierfons. Befides, in theft: Hates popula- 
tion tended to be coqfinqd tp the city, in conjune- 
lion with ambition, power, .riches, and in fliort, 
all the effeds and fprip^ of but that 

the lands under the democratic Hatea muft have 
been wdl cultivated and peopled/ But the 
democracies were few » aqd , tS/they were all am- 
bitious, and could only ^gmodize themfelves by 
>. tj-, if we except Atbens^yd^e commerce, in- 
deed, was dfo .owing-^ .ij^e of its 
arms, the earth 

creafe in population. , Ip a wd^^ Greece and Italy 
were at leaft the pnfy countries better peopled 
than they are ati.prefent. 


Wherb 
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■ Where indeed do we find fuch a c:l:' ree of po- 
j puhtion as bears any coniparifon wiuh wliat a tra- 
veller meets with at this day on every lea coalf, 
along all the great rivers, and on the roads to ca- 
pital cIl'ics j except in Greece, which repelled, 
rellraincd, and fu'odued Afia ; in Carthage, which 
appeared on tlic borders, of Africa, and loon de- 
clined to its' former Itate j and in Rome, which 
bronglit into fubjedion and deftroyed the kr^<,vn 
WO) Id. What vaft forefts are turned to tillage? 
What liarvells are vifaving in the place of reeds that 
covered inarlhy grounds f What numbers of civi- 
lized people who fubfift on dried fifii, and faked 
provifions ? 

In the police, in the morals, and in the politics 
of the moderns we may difc< rn many caul'cs of 
propagation that did not exill; amou;.^ the ancients ; 
but at the fame time weobferve likewile I'ome im- 
pediments which may prevent or dijuinillj among 
us that fort of progrefs, which, in ourfpecies, 
lliould be mod conducive to its being raifed to the 
grea'teft degree of. perfection. For population 
will never be very cOnfiderable, unlefs men are 
more happy. . . ' 

Popui.,ATioN, dep^nids iii a great mcaftire on the 
diftribinion of landed propoj:;t). ; Families are 
niulriplied in the fame manner as their poireflior>s, , 
and when they are larger . they are injurious tS 
population from' their tobgr^at extent. A man of 
confiderable property, wdrkirig only for himlSlj 
fets apart one half of his lands for his income, 
and the oclicr for his pleaftwes. . All he appro- 
priates to hunting is a 'double lofs in point of cul- 
. tivation, 
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tivation, for he breeds animals on the land that 
Ihould be apj^ropriated to men, inllead of fubfift- 
ing men oii the land which is appropriated to ani- 
mals. Wood is neceffary in a cotmtry for repairs 
and fev.'el : but is there any occafion for fo many 
avenues in a park; or for parterres, and kitchen 
gardens, of fuch extent as belong to a large eftate ? 
In this cafe, does luxury, which in its magni- 
ficence contributes to the fupport of the arts, 
prove as favourable to the increafe of mankind, 
as it might by employing the land to better piir- 
pofes? Too many large eftates, therefore, and too 
few fmall ones ; this is the firft impediment to po- 
pulation. 

. The next obftacle, is the unalienable domains 
of the clergy: when fo much property remains for 
ever in the fame hands, how lhall population fiou- 
rilh, when it entirely depends upon the improve- 
ment of lands by the increafe of fliares among 
different proprietors. What iiitcreflf has the in- 
cumbent to increafe the valifc Of an eitatc he is 
not to tranfmit to any fuoce%r, to fpw or plant 
for a pofterity not '^imfelf ? Far 

from diininifliing his uhco^e to improve his 
lands, will he not rather nitip^ir fKe eftate, in 
order to increafe the ’rents whjeh he is to enjoy 
only for life? ' 

'The entails of eftatOs fin g^cat, families are not 
lefs prejudicial to the ' mankind. 
They leflen at once bbth me’ nobilii^ ahd the other 
ranks of people.' JuA as the' right of primo- 
geniture among the great, facrifices the younger 
children to the intereft of the elder branch; en- 
' tails 
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K. taih dcftroy feveral families for the fake of a fingic 
j one, Almoft all entailed eftates are ill cultivated 
on account of the negligence of a proprietor who 
is not attached to a pofleffion he is not to.dilpofc 
of, which has been ceded to him only with regret, 
and which is already given to his fuccefibrs, whom 
he cannot confider as his heirs, becaufc they arc 
not named by him. The right of primogeniture 
and entail is then a law, one may fay, made on 
purpofe to defeat the increafe of population in any 
ftate. 

From the two firfl: obftacles to population pro- 
duced by the defeat of Icgiflation, there arifes a 
third, which i^the poverty of the people. Where- 
cver the farmers have not the property of the 
ground-rent, their life is raiferable, and their con- 
dition precarious. Not being certain of their fub- 
filtcnce, which depends on their health, having 
but fmall reliance on their ftrbngth, which is not 
at their own dilpofal, and weary of their e.xiftwice, 
they are afraid of breeding a race of wretched be-, 
ings. It is an error to imagine that plenty of chil- 
dren are produced in . the country, when there die 
as many, if not more, than are born every year. . 
The toil of The father, ^nd the milk of the mo- 
ther are loft to them, their children j for tjiey 
will never attain to the flower of tl^ir age, or to 
tliat period of maturity, which by its I'ervices wj]’ 
recompence all the pains that have been beftowed 
upon their education a (mall portion of 
land, the mother migfit .briqjg„up= child, arid 
c.ultivare her own littlega'rdeh, while the father 
by his labour abroad, might add to the conve- 

nierifies 
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niencics of his family. As he has no properly and ® ° ^ 

his gains are very fmall, they are inihfficicnt for v— ' 

the fupport of his fami,ly, who languilh in dif- 
trefs, or the child perill>es from the toils of the 
mother. 

What a variety of evils arifc from a faulty or 
defective legillation? Vices and calamities are in- 
finite in their effedls, they mutually afllft each 
other in fpreading general deftruftion, and arifc 
from one another, till they are both exhaufted. 

The indigence of the country produces an increafe 
of troops, a burthen ruinous in its nature, deftruc- 
tive of men in time of war, and of land in time of 
peace. It is certain that the military are injurious 
to agriculture, by their not affifting in the culture 
of the lands) becaufe every foldier deprives the 
jjublic of a labourer, and burthens it with an idle 
or uft'lefs confumer. He defends the country in 
time of peace, merely from a pernicious fyfiem, 
which, under the pretext of defence, makes all na- 
tions aggreflbrs. If all governments would, as 
they eafily might, let tliofB nnen, whom' they de- 
vote to the army,, be empJt^i^, in the labours of 
hufbandry, the number of labourers and artiHs 
throughout Europe woujd iiin* time be con- 
fiderably increafed. powers of -human in- 

duftry would be exerted 1rt i^|>roying> the advan- 
tages of nature, and in furmouhtingeyery obttacle 
to improvement) cvefy'thi'n|^WOi4d--cCMCur in pro- 
moting life, not in fpre^n^ 

The deferts of Rufl3a‘ voviki bd cleared, and 
the plains of Polandi not iaiS wafte. The vaft do- 
minions of the Turks would be cultivated, and 

6 the 
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K the bleffing of their prophet would be extended 
over numbcrlcfs people. Egypt, Syria, and Pa- 
lelline w'ould again become what they were in the 
times of the Phenicians, in the days of their fliep- 
herd kings, and of the Jews who enjoyed happi- 
nefsand peace under their judges. The parched 
mountains of Sierra Morena would be rendered 
fertile, the heaths of Aquitapia would be cleared 
of infers and be covered with people. 

But general good is merely the delufive dream 
of benevolent men. This brings to my remem- 
brance the virtuous prelate of Cambray, and the 
good Abbe of St. Pierre. Their works are com- 
pofed with a defign to make deferts inhabited, 
not indeed with hermits, who fly from the vices 
and misfortunes of the world, but with happy fa- 
milies, who would proclaim the glory of God, 
upon earth, as the liars declare it in the firma- 
ment. Their writings abound witji focial views 
and fentiments of humanity, and may be confi- 
dered as truly inlpiredj for humanity is the gift 
of heaven. Kings will infure the attachment of 
their people in pr, portion as they themfelves, are 

.attached to fuch meov 

It is fcarctfly nccc^jt^|0 Obferye that one of the 
means to favour jjojjulafciom is to fypprefs tlie ce- 
libacy of the regular and fepular v-lergy. Monaltic 
inftitutions have, a reference to two jeras remark- 
able in the hiftoryof thp..W.orfd. About the year 
70oofRomei Jefus^hr^ was rfie founder of a 
newreligiop in the call rahd. the fubverfion of 
Paganifm was foon attended with that of the Ro- 
man empire itfelf. Two or three hundred years 

after 
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after the death of Chrift, Egypt and Paleftine 
were filled with Monks. About the year 700 of 
the chriftian tera, Mohammed appeared, andefta- 
blilhed a new religion in the call; and chriftianity 
was transferred to Europe, where it fixed. Three 
or four hundred years afterwards, there arofe mul- 
titudes of religious orders. At the time of the 
birth of Chrift, the books of David and thofe of 
the Sybil foretold the deftru^tion of the world, a 
deluge, or rather an univerfal conflagration, and 
general judgment; and all people opprefled by 
the dominion of the Romans, wiflicd for and be- 
lieved in a general diflTolution. A thoufand years 
after the chriftian tera, the books of David and 
thofe of the Sybil ftill annotinced the laft judg- 
ment: and feveral penitents, as ferocious a.nd 
wild in their extravagant piety as in their vices, 
fold all their poircftions to go to conquer and die 
upon the tomb of their redeemer. The nations 
groaning under the tyranny* of the feudal govern- 
ment willied for and ftill believed in the crid of the 
world. 

While one part of the chlfftiati w^jHd, ftruck 
with terror, went to pefrilft idjfhe Crufades, ano- 
ther pai t were burying in cloyfters. 

This was the origin of the, aiOSifftiO lift in Europe, 
Opinion gave rife tO mbiiks, afid it’ will be the 
cauli of their deftrUfVioh; ' TTie’ c*ftates ihdy pof- 
felfed, they will leave fOf the ufe and 

increafe of focieQ'; and all'thbfe hours, that are 
loft in praying without deVonOii, Will be dedicated 
to their primitive infefitj'on, which is labour. The 
clergy ate to ren.'elhber that, in the faOred ferip- 

VoL, V. LI tures. 
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tuiTs, God fays to man in aftate of innocence, In- 
crcafe and multiply: to man in afallen flate, Till 
tlic earth, and work foV thy fubfiftence. If the 
duties of the priellhood feem yet to allow the 
prieft to incumber hinifelf with the care of a f;i- 
mily and an eftate, the duties of focicty more 
ftrongly forbid celibacy. If the monks in earlier 
tiiues cleared the defertsthey inhabited; they now 
(.ontribute to depopulate the towns where their 
number is very great; if the clergy has fubfided 
on the alms of the people, they in their turn re- 
duce the people to beggary. Among tlie idle 
elafies of. focicty, the moll prejudicial is that, 
which, from its very principles, mull tend to pro- 
mote a general fpirit of indolence among men ; 
m.’.ke tliem walle at the altar as well the work 
f)r tlie bees, as the falary of the workmen; which 
iburns in day-time the candles that otiglit to be re- 
ferved for the nigjit, and makes men lofe in the 
church that time they owe to the care of their fit- 
mi lies; which engaiges men to afk of heaven the 
fubfiflence that the ground only can give, or pro- 
tltice in return fof-Mieir toil. 

There is Hill another caufe of the depopulation 
of fome dates ; \yhicK is, that .want of toleration 
which perfeciites and proferibese^ry religion but 
that of the prince on the throne., This is a fpecies 
of opprelTion and tyranny peculiar to modern-'pb- 
iitics, to extend its influence even over mens 
thoughts and confc'iences: , a /barbarous piety, 
which, for the fake of exterior forms of worfliip, 
extinguiflies in fome degree the very idea of the 
cxiftence of God, by dcf:roying multitudes of his 
4 worfliippers : 
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\vorfliippers: it is an impiety ftill more barbaroiiS; ® ^ 

t hat, on acoounf of things fo indiiTcrentas religious i# 

ceremonies miift ajjpear, deftroys the life of man, 
and impedes the population of ftates, which 
Ihoukl be confidercd as points of the utmoil im- 
portance. For neither the number nor tlie alle- 
giance of fubjcdls is incrcafed by exacting oaths 
contrary to confcience, by forcing into fecret per- 
jury thofc who are engaged in the marriage tics, 
or in the different profefTions of a citizen. Unity 
in religion is proper only when it is naturally ella- 
bliOied by convidion. When once that is at an 
end, a gjOncral liberty, if granted, would be the 
means of relloring tranquillity and peace of mind. 

When no diftindion is made, but this liberty is 
fully and ecpially extended to every citizen, it can 
never difhirb the peace of families. 

Next to the celibacy of the clergy and of the 
military, the former of which arifes from profei- 
fion, the latter from cuftom, there is a third, de- 
rived from convenience, and introduced by lux- 
ury. I mean that of life annuitants. Here we 
may admire the chain of caufcs.r At the fame time 
that commerce favours population by the means ol* 
induftry both by landiaqd fcaj .by dl; the objects 
and operations of nai^’igation, and' by the feveral 
.ai;ts of cultivation and mahufa^ufes, it alfo de- 
creates it by rcafon of all thbfe vices which luxury 
introduces. When riches' havegained a fujperiority 
over the minds of men, t|ren opinions and man- 
ners alter by the intermixture of ranks. The 
arts and the talents of pleafing corrupt f cic;v, 
while they polilh it. When the intercourk- be- 
L I 2 tween 
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tween the becomes frequent, they mutually 
I'educc each other, and the weaker arc induced by 
the ftronRcr to a<loi>t the frivolous turn for drefs 
and ainiucira nt. Tiie women become childiflr and 
the men clFeminaLc. Entertaimnents are the foie 
topic of their converfation, and the object of their 
occupation, 'I’hc manly and robull excrcifes, by 
which the youdi were trained up to difeipline, and 
prepared for the mod important and d nic;crous 
profeffions, give place to the love of public Ihcws, 
wJiere every paffion that can render a nation effe- 
minate is caught, as long as there is no appearance 
of a patriotic fpirit among them. Indolence be- 
comes prevalent among that clafs of men who are 
not obliged to labour, and among thofe that 
Ihould, lefs bufinefs is done. The variety of arts 
uuiltiplics fafhions, and thefe increafe our cx- 
pences; articles of luxury become necelfary; what 
is fuperfluous is looked upon as needful j and peo- 
ple in general are better drelled, but do not live 
lb well; and purchafe cloaths at the expence of the 
neceffaries of life. The lower clafs of men become 
debauched before they are fenfible of the paffion 
of love, and marrying later, have fewer or weaker 
ciiildrcii : the tradefmarr feeks a fortune not a wife, 
and his libertinifm deprives *h.’ n'bf both. The 
rich, whether married or not, are continually re- 
ducing women of every rank, or debauching girls 
of low condition. The dilHculty of fupporting 
the charges of marriage, and the. readinefs of find- 
ing the joys of it without bearing any of itsdif- 
.ngrccablc inconveniences, tends to increafe the 

number 
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iiumberof unmarried people in every clafs of life, n n o k. 

The man, who renounces the hope of being the 

father of a family, confumes his patrimony, and 
in concert with the ftatc, which incteafes hi's in- 
come, by borrowing money from him at a ruinoiii 
inccreft, he lavilhes upon one generation the hip- 
port of manyj he extingufltes his own polleriry 
as well as that of the women by whom he is re- 
warded, and that of the girls who are paid by 
him. Every kind of proftitution prevails at the 
fame time. Honour and duty is forfeited in every 
rankj the ruin of the women is but the forerunner 
of that of the men. 

The nation that is inclined to gallantry, or ra- 
ther to libertinifm, foon lofes its power and credit 
in other countries, and is ruined.at home. There 
is no longer any nobility, no longer any body of 
nien to defend their own or the people’s rights; 
for every where divifion and I'elf-intereft prevails. 

No one wilhes to be ruined alone. . The love of 
riches becomes the general objeft of attradion, the 
honeft man is apprehcnfivc ofjofing hisv fortune, 
and the man of no honouris intent upon making 
his: the one retires from tKe'^wijfid, the other fets 
himfelf up to fate, and .thu^ -^^.ftfife is loll. Such 
is the conftant progrefa of OOfhnriercc in a monar- 
aliical government. What. its efF<<51a are in a re- 
public we know from ancient hiftory. Botilill it is 
neceffary at this period to exCtfd meti to q'ommerce, 
becaufe the prefent fitUation, of Europe is favour- 
able to it, and commerce itfelf promotes popu- 
lation. 

LI3 
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a o o K. But it will be alked. whether a preat tleorec of 

X ’X. . , ^ ^ ^ 

population is of ufc to promote the happincfs of 
mankind. This is an idle (lueflion. In faft, the 
point is not to multiply men, in order to make 
them happy j but it is fufficient to make them 
happy, that they fliould multiply. All the means 
whicli concur in the prolperity of any ftate, tend 
of themfclves to the propagation of its people. A 
legifiator defirous of an increafe of ])tuple merely 
to have a greater number of foldiers, and of fub- 
jects, only for the purpofe of fubduing his neigh- 
bours, would be a mohftcr, and an enemy to the 
human race, fince his plans of political increafe 
v/ould be folely directed to the ueftruftion of 
others. Adegiflqtor, on the contrary, v/ho, lil'.e 
Solon, ihoiild form a republic, whole multitudes 
might people the defert coafts of the fca j or who, 
like Penn, Ihould make laws for the cultivation 
of his colony, and forbid war, fuch a legifiator 
would undoubtedly be conficlcred as a God on 
earth. Even though hi?, name llrould not be im- 
mortalized, he wou^- Iive in happinefs, and die 
.contented, elpecially;, if , .he could be certain of 
leaving behind him laws of fuch wifdom as to free 
his people for, ever %i0 ilhe vexation of taxes. 

A 'i'AX,,n3ay,be.de&fi,ed, a fiidrifice of apart 
of a man’s ..property, .for. the prefervatipn of tiv; 
other; from whence .it follo^ys, that there fliould 
not be any tax either annorig; people in a ftate of 
flavery, ur among favageSj.;. , for the former no 
longer enjoy any property, and the latter have not 
• yet acquired any, 

Bvt 
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But when a nation pofTeHes any large and va- 0^0 k 
liable property, wlien its fortune is Jiifficiently > — J — » 
cflablifhed, and is conliderable enough to make 
the expcnces of government necelTaiy, when it has 
jiofl’cffions, trade, and wealth capable of tempting 
the avidity of its neighbours, who may be poor or 
ambitious j then, in order to guard its frontiers, 

' or its provinces, to proted: its navigation, and 
keep u]i its police, there is a necelTity for forces 
and for a revenue. It is but juft and requifite, that 
the perfons who arc employed in any manner for 
the public good, ftiould be maintained by all the 
other orders of the fociety. 

'ruERE have been countries and times, in which 
a portion of tlie territory was ■ affigned for the 
public expellees of the ftate. The government 
not being enabled of itfelf to turn fuch extenfive 
pofienions to advantage, was forced toentruft this 
charge to adminiftrators, who either negleded the 
revenues, or appropriated them to their own ufe. 

This pradicc brought on ftill greater inconveni- 
ences. Either the royal domains were too con- 
fidcrable in time of peacey or infufficient for the 
calls of war. In the fifft inftance, the liberty of 
the ftate was opprefted by the ruler of it, and in 
the latter, by ftrangers. It has, therefore, been 
found necelTary to have recourfe to the contribu- 
tions of the citizens. 

1'hese funds were in «arly times not confider- 
able. The ftipends then allowed were merely an 
indemnification to thofc whom public affairs pre- 
vented from attending to thofe employments that 
were neceffary for their fubiiftence. Their, reward 
L 1 4 arole 
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® ^ arofe from that pleafing fenfation which we expe- 

' — — ' rience from an internal confeioufnefs of oiir own 
virtue, and from the view of the homage paid to 
it by other men. This moral wealth was the greateft 
treafure of rifing focieties j a kind of coin whicli 
it was equally the intercll: of government and of 
morality not to diminifh the value of. 

I'lojJoiTR held the place of taxes no lefs in the 
fiourifning periods of Greece, than in the infant 
ftate of focieties. The patriot, who ferved ifis 
country, did not think he had any right ro deftroy 
it. The impoft, laid by Arillidcs on all Gicccc, 
for the fupport of the war againll Pctfia, was fo 
moderate, that thofe who were to contribute, of 
theinfelves, called it the happy fortune of Greece ! 
What times were titefe, and what a country, in 
which taxes made the happinefs of the people! 

Th? Romans acquired power and empire almfifl: 
■without any afliftance from the public treafury. 
The lave qi 'wealth would have diverted them 
from the conqueft of the world. The public 
fervice was attended tp without any views of in* 
tereft, even after their manners had been cor- 
rupted, 

Unqer the feudal gavernment^ there were no 
taxes, for on -what could they have been levied ? 
I'he. man and the land were both the property 
of the Lord, . It was ^th a real and a perfonal 
fervitude. ; 

Wh¥h knowledge began to jSburifli in Europe, 
the nations turned their thoughts towards their 
own, (eeurity. They voluntarily furniflied contri- 
butions /o reprefs foreign anddomeftic enemies. 

But 
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But thofe tributes were moderate, becaufc princes * ® 
were nor yet abfolute enough to divert them to the 
purpofes of their own capricious humours, or to the 
advantage of their ambition. 

The New world was difeovered, and the pafTion 
for conqueft engaged every nation. That fpirit 
of atun andizement was inconfjftent with the (low- 
iicTs with which affairs are managed in popular af- 
feinblies j and fovereigns fuccceded without much 
difficulty in appropriating to thcmfelves greater 
rights than they had ever be^e enjoyed. The 
iini^ofition of taxes was the moll important of 
their ufurpations, and it is that whofe confequences 
have been the moil pernicious. 

Princes have even ventured to render the marks 
of fervirude apparent upon all their fubjefts, by 
levying a poll-tax. Independent of the humili- 
ation it is attended with, can any tiling be more 
arbitrary than fuch a tax. 

Is the tax to be levied upon voluntary informa- 
tion ? But this would require bWween the monarch 
and hi.s fubjefts an attschtn^t to other arifing 
from a principle of duty, which fli^ld unite them 
by a mutual love of the g€ii<^f?(| igob3 j or, at leaflr, 
a regard to the publio ' ’OvelflTei to infpire the one 
with confidence in the other, liy a finccre and re- 
^ cijprocal communication of 'their intelligence, and 
of their fentiments, il^ven theni 'upon what is this 
confeientious principle to be founded, which is to 
ferve as an inftruftor, a -guide, and a check in the 
affairs of government? ' 

Is the fandluary of fotoilies, or the clofet of the 
citizen, to be invaded, in order to gain by.fur- 

3 prife. 
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BOOK prjft*, and brinff to lis[ht what he docs not chiife 
to reveal, what it is often of importance to him 
not to difeover. What an inquifition is this ! 
What an injurious violence ! Though we fliould 
even become acquainted with the revenues and 
means of fubfillencc of every individual, do tliey 
not vary from one year to another with the uncer- 
tain and precarious produdlions of indullry ? Are 
they not lelTened by the incrcafe of childieji, by 
the decay of ftrength through ficknefs, age, and 
laborious occupations. The very faculties of the 
human fpccies, which are ufcful and employed in 
laborious, occupations, do they not change wdth 
thofe viciflitudes occafioned’by time in every thing 
that depends on nature and fortune ? 'I'lic perfonal 
rax is a vexation .-then to the individual, without 
, being a general benefit. A poll-tax i.s a fort of 
Havery, oppreflive to the man, without being pro- 
fitable to the ftate. 

After princes had -impofed this tax, which is a 
mark of defpotilm, or which leads to it fooncr or 
later, impofts were then laid upon articles of con- 
fumption. Sovereigns- have affedled to confuier 
this new tribute as' ift fome.meafure voluntary, bc- 
caufe it rifes in proportion- to the expenccs of the 
fubjefl:, which he is.- at liberty to incrcafe or di- 
minilh according to his abilities, or, his propen|i- " 
tics, which are for the moft part factitious. . 

But if taxation afFeCt the commodities which 
are of immediate neceflity, it mull: be confidcreci 
as an aCfc of the greateft cruelty. Previous to all 
the laws of ibciety, man -had a right to fublifl:. 
And is he to lofe that right by the eftablilhment 

of 
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of laws r To fell the produce of the earth to the 
people at a high price, is in reality to deprive them 
of it : to WTeft from them by a tax the natural 
means of prefcrving life, is, in fadl, to afFedt the 
very principle of their exiftence. By extorting 
the fubliftence of the needy,' the -ftatc takes from 
him his ftrength with his Tood. It reduces the 
}K)or man to a ftate of beggary j and the labouring 
man to that of idlenefs j itmakes the unfortunate 
man become a rogue; that is> it is the caufe of 
bringing the man v/ho is ready to ftarve to an un- 
timei)’ end, from the extreme diftrefs to which he 
is reduced. 

If the imports affedl commodities lefs ncceflary, 
how many Irands, loft to tillage, and the arts, are 
emirtoyed, not in guarding the bulwarks of the 
empire, but in crowding the kingdom with an in- 
linite number of ufelei's barriers'; in embarrafllng 
the gates of towns ; infefting the highways and 
roads of commerce ; and fearehing into cellars, 
granaries, and ftorehoufes l .W^t a. ftate of war 
between prince and people, . .fubjedl and 

fubjedt ! How many and, gibbets 

prepared for a number. of.;«^iippy‘.perfons who 
have been urged on tO,. fraudulent; pradtieds, to 
fmuggling, and even to piiacyi'by the iniquity of 
■"vhe revenue laws I ■ g,- ^ 

The avidity of lQyere,igps has extended itfelf 
from the articles of confuinptio.n. to ^bfe of traffic 
carried on from, one ftate to another. Infatiable 
tyrants ! Wiljl. ye never be .feijfible, that if ye lay 
duties on what ye offer to the ftranger, he will buy 
af a cheaper rate, he will give only the price 

demanded 
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K demanded by other ftates : if even your own fub- 
jccts were the Ible proprietors of that produce 
you have taxed, they ftill would never be able to 
make other nations fubmit to fuch exaiflions j for 
in that cafe the demand would be for a lefs quan- 
tity, and the overplus would oblige them to lower 
the price, in order to.find a fale for it. 

The duty on mcrchandifc which one ftate re- 
ceives from another, is not lefs unreafonabk-. The 
price of the goods being regulated by the com- 
petition of other countries, the duties will be j)aid 
by tlie fubjefts of that ftate which buys commo- 
dities for its neighbours. Polftbly, the increafe in 
the price of foreign produce may dnriinifia the 
confumption of it. But if a lefs quantity of mer- 
chandife is fold to any country, a lefs quantity 
will be purchafed of it. The profits of trade arc 
to be eftimated in proportion to the quantity of 
merchandife fold and bought. Commerce is in 
facl nothing more than an exchange of the value 
of one commodity for that of another. It is not 
poffible then to oppofe the courfe of thefe ex- 
changes, without IbVenng the Value of the produc- 
tions that arc fold, By feftraining the fale of them. 

Whether, therefore duties are laid on our owm 
or on foreign merchandSfe, the i..d.yftry of the fub- 
jeet will neceffarily. fuffer by it. The means of' 
payment will be fewer, and there will be lefs raw 
materials to work Up. The ^ater diminution 
there is in the annual produce, the greater alfo 
will be the decreafe of laliour. Then all the laws 
that can be made a^nft beggars will be inef- 

feAual, 
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• itcuial, for rr,in muft live on what is given him, 
if he cannot live by what he earns. 

But what then is the mode of taxation the moft 
proper to conciliate the public intereft with the 
rights of individuals ? It is the land-tax. An im- 
polt is, with refpeft to the perfon upon whom it 
is <'harged, an annual expence. It can only, 
therefore, be alTefled on an annual revenue ; for 
noth.ing but an annual revenue can difeharge an 
annual expencc. Now there never can be any an- 
nual revenue', except that of the land. It is land 
only which rciunis yearly what has been bellowed 
upon it, witli .in additional profit that may be 
difjijofed of. !i is but within thefe few ycars that 
wc have begun to be lenfibfe of this imjxrrtant 
truth. Some men of abilities will one day be able 
lo deinoiilliare the evidence of it: and that get- 
vernnunt v. hieh lirft makes this the foundation of 
its fyllem, 'a III necelTarily beraifed to a degree of 
profperity unknown to all nations and all ages. 

PcRHAPs, there is no (late in,Eu?opeat prefait 
wliole fituation admits of fo- great a change. The 
taxes are every where lb heavy, the expences fo 
multiplied, the wants fo urgent, the treafury of 
the Hate in general fo ^luch indebted, that a fud- 
den change in the mode of racing the public re- 
'^^venues, would infallibly alter the confidence and 
dilturb the peace of the fabj^% But ari* enlight- * 
died and provident policy wUl tend flow and 
gradual fteps towards lb faUitary an end. With 
courage and prudence it will remove every oh- 
ftacle that prejudice, ignorance, and private in- 
tereft might have to oppofe fo a fyllem of admi- 

nillration. 
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niftratloDj the advantages of which appear to us 
beyond all calculation. 

In order that nothing may leffen the benefits of 
this happy innovation, it will be nccelfary that all 
lands without didinftion fliould be fubjeded to 
taxation. The public weal is a treafurc in com- 
mon, wherein every individual fhould depofi’t his 
tribute, his fervice, and his abilities. NaoK sind 
titles will never change the nature of nn o and 
their pofleffions. It would be the utmoR meanncR 
and folly to avail ourfelves of diftindions i ' cer, . d 
from our anceftors, in order to withdiaw oun'Mvcs 
from the burthens of focicty. Every mark of 
diftindion that is not of general utility Ihould l)e 
confidered as injurious, it can only bo equitable, 
when it is founded on a fixed rel'olution of devoting 
our lives and fortunes in a more particul;.r man - 
ner to the fervice of our country. 

If in this age the tax were firfl laid on tlu; land, 
would it not necclTarily be fuppofed that the con- 
tribution Ihould be proportioned to the extent 
and value of the eftates ? Would any one dare to 
allege his employments, his fervices, his digni- 
ties, in order to fereen liimfelf from the tributes 
exaded Jby tlie public weal? What connedion 
have taxes with ranks, titles, and conditions ? 
They relate only to the revenue : and this belongs 
to the ftate, as foon as it becomes nccelfary for tlic 
public defence. . y- . f - ■ 

It is not, however, fufHcient that the impoft 
be equally divided} it is further necelfary that it 
be proportioned to the wants of government, 
wliich are not always the fame. War hath ever 

required 
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required in all countries and in every age more 
eonfiderablc cxpences than peace. The antients 
made a provifion for them by their oeconomy in 
times of tranquility. Since the advantages of cir* 
culation and the principles of indudry have been 
better underftood, the method of laying up fpccie 
for this purpofe has been proferibed; and that of 
impofing extraordinary taxes has been with reafon 
preferred. Every ftate that Ihould prohibit them 
woukl find itfelf obliged, in order to protract its 
fdn, to have recourfe to the methods made ufe of 
at (.'o;i!l.intino})le. The Sultan, who can do every 
thing init augment his revenues, is conftrained to 
give up ilte ein])!re to the extortions of his dele- 
gates, that he ))iay afterwards deprive them of 
what tliey ha\'e plundered from his fubjedts. 

That taxes may hot be exorbitant, they Ihould 
be ordered, reguLued, and adminiltered by the re- 
prefentatives of the y>«ople. The impoltlias ever 
depended on, and mvift be proportioned to the pro- 
j)erty polfelfcd. He that is not mafterof the pro- 
duce is not matter of the field. Tributes therefore 
among all nations have always been firft impofed by 
the proprietors onlyj whethcrt^lands^were divided 
among the conquerors, of, 1^6 clergy ttiared tliem 
wirii the nobles; or whether they patted, by means 
commerce and induftry, into' the hands of the 
generality of the citizens. - Every where, thofewha 
were in pofleflion of the lands hadreferyed to them- 
felves the natural, unalieJiablcj'and facred right, of 
not being taxed without their own confent. If we 
do not admit this principle, there is np longer any 
, monarchy, , 
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monarchy, or any nation} there is nothing remain- 
ing but a defpotic mailer and a lienl of llaves. 

Yii people, whofe kings conunand every thing 
they pleafd, read over again the hiftory of yoiir 
own country. Ye will fee that your anceftors af- 
fembled thcmfelves, and cMliberated whenever a 
fubfidy was in agitation. If this cullom is neg- 
lected, the right is not loft} ft is recordetl in 
heaven, which has given the earth to mankind to 
poflefs: it is written on the field you have takei. the 
pains to inclofe, in order to fecure toyourfelves the 
enjoyment of it: it is written in your hearts, where 
the divinity has imprefled the love of liberty. Man 
whofe head is raifed towards heaven, was not made 
in the image of his creator to bow I)eforc man. 
No man is greater than ano*thcr, but by the choice 
and confent of all. Ye courtiers, your greatnefs 
arifes from yottr lands, and not from the power 
and ftate of your matter. Be lefs ambitious, and 
ye will be richer. Dojuftice to your vaflltls, and 
yc will improve your fortunes by incrcafing the 
general happinefs. What advantage can yepropofe 
to yourfelves in ettiiblittiing a fyftem of defpotic 
government upon chef ruins of liberty, virtue, bene- 
volence, and property ? 'pjnfider that ye will all fid I 
victims to this gOweri -Around^ that formidable 
CofolTus ye are no mofe thitt figures in bronze, re-,- 
prefenting the nationachained at the feet of a ftatiie. 

Ip the right of. im|3o|ihg taxtSs bo in- the prince 
alone, though it mayfihoc^ be his intereft to 
burden and opprefs his people, yet they will be 
burdened ai\d opprefTed. The caprices, profu- 
lioas, an4 encroachments of the fovereign will no 

longer 
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' loii^er know any bounds when they meet with no 
obltacles. A falfe and cruel fyftem of politics will 
foon pcrfuade him, that rich fubjedls will always 
become infolenr, that they muft be diftrefled, in 
order to be reduced ^ fubje^tion, and that po- 
verty is the firmeft rampart of the throne. He 
will proceed fo far as to believe that every thing is 
” at his difpofal, that nothing bdongs to his (laves, 
and tliat he docs them a favour in every thing he 
leaves them, . 

'I'm; government will appropriate to itfelf all 
the means and refources of induftryj and will lay 
lucli reflraints on the exports and imports of every 
article of trade, as will entirely abforb the profits 
ariting from it. Commerce will be carried on by 
the means and for tile benefit of the treafury. 
Cultivation will be ncgle6led by mercenaries who 
can have no hopes of acquiring property. The 
nolnlity w ill ferve in the army pnly for pay. 'Fhc 
inagiitrate will give judgment, oply, for the (like of 
his fees and his falary. Merchants will hoard up 
their fortunes in order to trani^prf them out of a 
land wlierc there is no fpirit wf .ptajj-iotytn, nor any 
fccinity left. The nation,- then Jqling all its im- 
portance, will conceive an 'indilferchce for its 
kings; will fee its enejmies only in thofe who, are 
r.t> maflcrsj will be induced to, hope that a change 
of ifiafter will tend to alh:v}ate jts fervitudej will 
expedc its deliverance froi^'^|f|^volpVi,qn,,,.3^ the 
refloraiion of its tranquillily frorn ao entire over- 
throw of the (late. Nothing need be added to 
this reprefentation: let us now fpeak ofa refourcc, 
V'oL. V. M m ' which 
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' which fovcreigns turn to the ruin of their people; 
-> that is, public credit. 

In general, what is called public credit, is only 
a delay sllowed for payment. Credit then fup- 
I'-ofcs a doiil>lc confidence; conddcncc in the per- 
lon who is in want of it, and confidence in his abi- 
lities to pay. The firll is the moft nccelTary. It 
is too common for a man in debt, who is dellitutc 
of honefty, to break his engagements, Lhougli he 
is able to fulfil them ; and to difilpatc his for- 
tune by irregularity and eittravagancc. Hot the 
jcniible and honell man may, by a variety of 
li hemes well conducted, acquire or replace the 
means that have failed him fur a time. 

The chief end of comtrtcrce is ronfumptlon ; 
but before the commodities have reached liie places 
where they were to be confumed, a confiderable 
lime often palles, and great expcnccs mull be in- 
curred. If the merchant is compelled to make his 
jiurchafes with ready money, commerce will ne- 
ceflarily decline. The feller as well as the buyer 
wfill be equally fufferers by it. Thefe confidciM- 
tions have given rife to private credit among the 
individuals of one fociety, or even of fevcral fo- 
cictics. It differs from public credit in this parti- 
cular, that the, latter is the credit of a whole na- 
tion confidcred as forming one fihgle body. f 
Between public, a,nd private credit there isSlfo 
this difference, that prefif is the end of the one, 
and expence of the other..' li'rom hence it follows 
that credit is gain with refpedl to the merchant ; 
bccaufe it furnilhes him with the means of acqui- 
ring riches;- but with refped to government it 


IS 
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• is one caiife of im[X)veri/hing them, fince it only 
fupplics them with the means of ruining tliein- 
felves. A (late that borrows, alienates a portion 
of irs revenue for a capital whicft it fpends. It is 
then poorer after having thus borrowed, than it 
was before it had recourfc to that deftrudive ex- 
pedient. Notwithftanding the fcarcity of gold and 

" filver, the governments in former ages were unac- 
qtiainted with public credit, even in the periods 
of the raoft fatal and critical events. They 
formed during peace a ftock that was referved 
for times of diftrefs. The Ipecie being by this 
method cirrulated afrcdi, excited induftry> and al- 
leviated, in fome meafure, the inevitable calamities 
of war. Since, the difeovery of the New world 
has matle gold and filver more common, thofe 
who have had the adminiftration of public affairs 
have generally engaged in enterprifes above the 
abilities of the people they governed} and have 
not fcrupled to burthen pofterity .with debts they 
had ventured to contraft. That fyftem of op- 
preffion has been continued } .it will affedt the 
lateft generations, and.o<ppref5''jdl, nations and all 
ages. ^ 

The ule of public credit, though ruinous to eve- . 
ly ftate, is not equally fo to all. A 'na;tion that has 
i i vcral valuable produ^iphig'ofdtsown} whofe re- 
venue is entirely (fee; which htejdways fulfilled its 
engagements; nor has' l^e&^^hit'ib.u9.of ' making 
conquefts} and which js' ud^ndeht' upon a 
foreign power for its goveraipent : fuch a nation 
will raife nrioney at an eaffel*' rate, than a ftate 
whofe foil is not fertile? whole debts are confider- 
‘M m 2 able, 
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able, and which engages in undertakings beyond 
its ilrcngth ; which has deceived its creditors, and 
groans beneath an arbitrary power. The lender, 
who of courfe impofes the law, will always pro- 
portion the terms to the rilques he mull run. 
Thus, n people, whole finances ai-e in a Hate of 
confufion, will foon fall into the utmoft dillrels 
by public credit : but even the bell regulated go- 
vernment, will alfo experience a decline in its 
p'ofperity from it. 

But fome political arithmeticians have aflerted 
that it is advantageous to invite the fpecie of other 
nations’ into that of jmur own country, and that 
public funds produce that important elTeft. It is 
certain, that it is a method of attradingthe fpecie 
of other nationsi but merely, as if it were obtained 
by the I'ale of one or more provinces of the empire. 
Perhaps, it would be a more rational pradice to 
deliver up the foil to them, than to cultivate it 
iblcly for their ule. 

But if the ftate borrowed only of its own fub- 
jeds, the national revenue would not be given up 
to foreigners. It Certainly would not: but tlic 
Hate would imp,overi|h..lbme of its members, in 
«>rder to enrich ond individual. Muft not taxes be 
increaled in pfdportion tooths iht^ft that is to be 
paid, and the capitii that is to be replaced? Wil/" 
not tlie proprietors of liarids, the hufbandmen hnd 
every cicifeen find the;Wr(ten CTeatef, than if all 
tlie money borroWd 'by ftate had been de- 
manded from them at once ? Their fituation is the 
lame, as if they the’mfelves had borrowed it, in- 
ftead of retrenching from their ordinary expences 

as 
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as much as might enable them to fiipply an acci- 
dental charge. 

But the paper-currency which is introduced by 
the loans made to government, increales the quan- 
tity of wealth in circulation, giv'cs a great exten- 
fion to trade, and facilitates every commercial 
operation. Infatuated men ! Refleft on the dan- 
gc rou s confeq u en ces of your political fy ftem . Ex - 
tend it only as far as polliblej let the Rate borrow 
all it can; load it with intereft; and by thefe 
means reduce it to theneceffity of ftraining every 
tax to the utmoft ; ye will Coon find that with all 
the wealth you may have in circulation, ye will 
have no freflt fupply for the purpofes of confump- 
tion and trade. Money and the paper which re- 
prelents it, do not circulate of themfelves, nor 
without the affiftance of other means. All die 
difi'erent figns introduced in lieu of coin, acquire 
a value only proportionate to the number of fales 
and purclial'es that arc made. Let all E,urope, if 
you pleafe, be filled with gold; if there is no mer- 
chandife for traffic, that gold will have no cur- 
rency. Increafe only the .abides of commerce, 
and be not concerned with regard to thefe repre- 
fentations of wealth ; ' mutual Iqonfidejtce and ne- 
celfity will foon occaflon/tbetfi ,to be eRablilhed 
,,/ithout your affiftance,;.; ■ISiO.t. jet your, care be 
principally directed in prei^hting. their increafe 
by fuch means as. mufcAneqeffarily dimihiffi the 
mafs of your gro.wlflg prqdufcfe. 

But the ufe of public cfedit .enables one power 
to give the law to others.,;. Will mankind never 
perceive that this refource is in edmmon to all na- 
M m j tions?" 
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BOOK tionsr If it be a general mode by which a ftate 
« . - , may obtain a fiiperiority over its enemies, may it 
not be lerviceable to them for the litme pur}x)fes ? 
Will not the credit of the two nations be in pro- 
portion to their refpciflive wealth j and will they 
not be ruined without having any other advan- 
tages over one another, than thofe they were in 
poircfllon of, independent of every loan? When I 
fee monarchs and empires 'furiou fly attacking and 
waging war againft each other with all their debts, 
with their public funds, and their revenues already 
deeply mortgaged, itfeems to me, fays a philofb- 
phical writer, as if I faw men fighting with clubs 
in a potter’s fhop furrounded with porcelain. 

It would, perhaps, be prefumptuous to affirm, 
that in no circumftancc whatfoever the public fer- 
vice can cver-require an alienation of part of the 
public revenues. The feenes that difturb the world 
are fo various j governments are expofed to fuch 
extraordinary revolutionsi the field of events isfo 
extenfivei political intrigpes occafion fuch ama- 
zing changes in public affaire, that it is not within 
the reach of human wifdom tp forefee and calcu- 
late every circumftanc^. But in this point, it is 
the common pradtjee, of.vgovernments, which we 
are difcuffing, and not a'paref^C’d# fituation which 
in all probability may heyer pireJent itfelf. f' 

Everv Hate which will/nqt be diverted from 
the ruinous courfe of lo^ansby {uch confiderations 
as we have juft been.6ffcring> -vrill be the caufe of 
its own deftruftion. ’'Tbe facility of acquiring 
large fums of money at once, will engage a go- 
■vernmentin every kind of onreafonable, ralh, and 

exp>enfive . 
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cxpenfive undertaking; will make it mortgage its 
future cxpcftations for prefent exigencies, and 
game with the prefent ftock to acquire future 
fupplies. One loan will bring on another, and 
to accelerate the laft, the intcreft will be more 
and more raifed. 

Tins irregularity will caufe the fruits of induf- 
try to pafs into fome idle hands. The facility of 
obtaining every enjoyment without labour, will 
induce every perfon of fortune, as well as all vicious 
and intriguing men, to refort to the capital; who 
will bring with them a trrdn of fervants, borrowed 
from the plough ; of young girls, deprived of their 
innocence and of their rights of marriage; of fub- 
jeclsof both fexes, devoted to luxury: ail of them 
the inllruments, the viflims, the objefts, or the 
fport of indolence and voluptuoufnefs. 

1 HE reducing uttradion of public debts will 
fpread more and more. When men can reap tlic 
fruits of the earth without labour, every indivi- 
dual will engage in that fpecies of employment 
which is at once lucrative and eafy. .Proprietors 
of land and merchants wiH->W turn annuitants. 
Money is converted int6'p4i||^;Ourrcncy eftablilhcd 
by the ftate, becaufe\it‘ is lmore, portable than 
fpecie, lefs fubjed to.^^jerarron, from time, and 
lei's liable to the injury 'of . and the rapacity 
of the farmers, of .thpej-reViChue.. The preference 
given to the repfeferitat|Vc;,p!iper above the real 
fpecie or commodity,;wii^b^mjulfious to agricul- 
ture, trade, and ihduAi^/ ) iis thfe- ftatc always 
expends what has beciti wVbhgfuHy acquired in an 
improper mannerj in proportion as its debts in- 
M'm 4 creafe, 
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^ ^ix ^ creafe, the taxes inufl: be railed in order to pay 
‘ — V — ‘ the interell. Thus all the ailivc and ufeful dalles 
of Ibciety are plundered and cxhaufled by the idle 
ufelefs dafs of annuitants. The increafe of taxes 
rail'es the price of commodities, and conlecjuently 
that of induilry. By thefe means, confumption 
is Icfiencd ; becaufc exportation ceafes as foon as 
merchandife is too dear to Hand the competition of 
other nations. Land and manufaflurcs ai :- equally 
a&cffed. 

The inability the ftate then finds in itfdf to an- 
fwer its engagements, forces it to extricate itfdf 
by bankruptcy; a method the moll deftrudive of 
the freedom of the people, and of tlie power of 
the Ibvereign. This fatal crifis of empires, by 
which the fortunes of every individual arc ruined, 
will at length become neceflary; by wJiich the 
jjroperty of the creditor will be violently leized 
upon, after every public fund has been abforbed 
in ufurious intereft, and in ediAs for loans ; by 
which the monarch, after having entered into the 
moft iblemn engagements, will be obliged to fub- 
mit to the djfgracc of breakill; them; by which 
the oaths of the prinefc and the rights of his lub- 
jeefi:s are equally- forfeited ^ by which the fureft 
bafis of all governmenti public- confidence, will be 
irrecoverably loft.— “Such ii the endof loans, from r 
whence we may judge of the principles on which 
they arc founded, ^ 

>,n-v,a Aeter haying' cxamined ‘thc fprrngs and flip- 
lcumI" every civilized fociety,' let us take a view 

of the ornaments and decorations of the political 
edifice. Thefe are the fine atts,’ and polite lite- 
rature. 
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rature. Two celebrated people railed themfelves ® 
by works of genius to a height of rcputario.n < — * 
which they will ever enjoy, and which will always 
rcHeft honour on the human fpecics. 

CHRisTiAMiTY, after having demolilhed in Eu- 
rope all the idols of Pagan antiquity, prelerved 
Ionic of the ur(s, to affift the powers of perfuafion, 
and to favour the preaching of the gofpel. But in 
the place of a religion embellilhed with the gay 
divinities of Greece and Ronne, it erefted monu- 
ments of terror and gloominefs, liiited to the tragic 
events which fignalized its birth and progrefs. 

I he Gothic ages have left ns fome monuments, the 
boldnefs and ir.ajefty of which ftill ftrike the eye 
amidll; the ruins of talle and elegance. Every one 
of their temples was built in the lhape of the crofs, 
covered with a crofs, filled witli crucifixes, deco- 
rated with iiorrid and gloomy images, with fcaffolds, 
tortures, martyrs, and executioners. 

Wii AT then was the progrels of the arts, con- 
demned as they were to terrify the imagination by 
continual fpectacles of blood, death, and future 
punilhments ? Th^ becattie aa hideous as the mo- 
dels they were formed upon, . barbarous as the 
princes and pontiflfs that enbdurag^d them, mean 
and bafe as thofe who worflMppod the produ<fi:ions 
of themj they terrified children in their very cra- 
dles j they aggravated the horrors of the grave by 
an esernal perfpeiflive, of terrible ihadesj they 
fpread melancholy oVer the whole face of the 
earth. ■ ■ ■ 

At length the period arrived for leflening tliofe 
fcaffbldings of religion and Ibcinl policy. The fine 

arts 
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BOOK arts returned with literature from Greece into 
*— j-l-> Italy by the Mediterranean, which maintained the 
commerce between Afia and Europe. The Hunns, 
under the name of Goths, had driven them from 
Rome to Conftantinoplc j and tlie very fame peo- 
ple, under the name of Turks, expelled them 
again from Conftantinople to Rome. That city, 
deftined as it was to rule by force or by ftratagem, 
cultivated and revived the arts, _ which had been 
a long time buried in oblivion. 

Walls, columns, ftatues, vafes, were drawn 
forth from the dull of ages, and from the ruins of 
Italy, to- ferve as models of the fine arts at their 
revival. The genius which prefides over defign 
raifed three of the arts at once j I mean architec- 
ture, fculpture, and painting. Architeeflure, in 
which convenience itfclf regulated thole propor- 
tions of fymmetry that contribute to give plcafurc 
to the eye fculpture, which flatters prijices, and 
is the reward of great men ■, and painting, which 
perpetuates the remembrance of noble aftions, and 
the examples of mutual tenc^rnefs, Italy alone 
had more fuperb cities, more magnificent edifices, 
than all the reft of Europe. Rome, Florence, and 
Venice gave rifeto tbfee fchools of original paint- 
ers : fo much does genius dep'pr I 'flpon the imagi- 
nation, and imagination, upon the climate. Had 
Italy poftefled the trfeafures of Mexico, and the 
produce of Afia, how mucli more wbuld the arts 
have been enriched by the- difeovery of the Eaft 
and Weft Indies. , ' 

T HAT country, of old fo fruitful in heroes, and 
fince in artifts, beheld literature, which is the 

infeparable 
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infeparable companion of the arts, flotirilh a fe- 

cond time. It Jiad been overwhelmed by the bar- ' — * 

barifm of a latinity corrupted and disfigured by 
religious enthufiarm. A mixture of Egyptian the- 
ology, Grecian philofophy, and Hebrew poetry j 
fuch was the Latin language in the mouths of 
Monks, wlio chanted all night, and taught by day 
things and words they did not underftand. 

1 nii mythology of the Romans revived in li- 
terature, the graces of antiquity. The fpiric of 
imitation borrowed them at firll indiferiminately. 

Cuilom introduced tafte in the choice of thole rich 
treafures. The Italian genius, too fertile not to 
invent, blended its enthiifiafm and caprice with 
the rules and examples of its old mafters, and 
joined even the fiftions of fairy land with thole 
of fable. The works of imagination partook of 
the manners of the age and of the national cha- 
radcr. Petrarch liad drawn that celeftial virgin, 
beauty, which ferved as a model for the heroines 
of chivalry. Armida was the emblem of the co- 
quetry which reig|^d in her time in Italy. Ariofto 
confounded every fpeaties; q?;]50^try, in a work, 
which may rather be called labyrinth of poe- 
try, than a regular pdeiirt.v.^^hat author will Ibir.d 
alone in the hiftory ctf litefathre,- like the enchanted 
palaces of his own co’nlhrtif^bn in the defects. 

* Letters and arts, AwEtrofling the fea, pyiild 
the Alps. ' In the famcmaHner.'as the Crufadcs had 
brought the oriental rornatjces ihto Italy, the wars 
of Charles VIII, and Lewis XII. introduced into 
France fame principles of good literature. F j af!- 
ejs I., if he had not been into Italy in order fo 

contend 
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^ contend for the Milancie vv:t!i Charles V. would 
j never, jierhaps, have been ambitious of the title 
of tbe Father cf letters : but thefe feeds of know- 
ledge and improvement in the arts were loft in the 
religious wars. They were recovered again, if I 
may be allowed the cxpreflion, in fccnes of war 
and deftrudion ; and the time came when they 
were again to revive and flourifti. Italy was as 
much diftinguiflied in the i6th century, as Fiance 
was in the fucceeding one, which by the vidoiics 
of l.,ewis XIV. or rather by the genius of the great 
men that flourillied together under his reign, de- 
Id'ves to make an epocha in the hillory of tlic line 
arts. 

In France, all the powers of tlie human mind 
were at once exerted in producing works of ge- 
nius, as they had before been in Italy. Its powers 
were difplayed in the marble, and on the canvas, 
in public edifices and gardens, as well as in elo- 
quence and poetry: Every thing was fubmitted 
to its influence, not only the liberal arts which re- 
quire manual labour, but thofe alfo which depend 
fblely on the mind. Every thing bore the ftamp 
of genius. The colours difplayed in natural ob- 
jeds animated the works of imagination ; and the 
human paffions enlivened the defigns of the pen- 
cil. Man gave fpirit tq ntatter, and body to fpi- 
rit. But it deferves tq be, particularly obfcrvcM 
that this happened at a time when a paflion for 
glory animated the nation, , great, and powerful as 
it was by its fituation, and thtj, extent of its em- 
pire, The fenfe of honour which raifed it in its 
own eftimation, and which then diftinguilhed it in 

the 
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tJie eyes of all Europe, was its foul, its inflin<ft, ® 
and lupplied the place of that liberty which had *- 
formerly given rife to the arts of genius in the re- 
publics of Greece and Rome, had revived tlicm 
in that of Florence, and compelled them to flou- 
rifh on the bleak and cloudy borders of the 
Thames. 

W HAT would not genius haveefFefted in France, 
had it been under the influence of laws only, when 
its exertions were fo great under the dominion of 
the mod abfolute of kings? When we fee what 
energy patriotifm has given to the Englidi, in fpite 
of the inatdivity of their climate, we may judge 
what it might have produced among the French, 
where a mod mild temperature of feafon leads a 
people, naturally fenfible and lively, to invention 
and enjoyment. We may conceive what its eftedts 
would have been in a country, where, as in ancient 
Greece, arc to be found men of adlive and lively 
genius, fitted for" invention, from being warmed 
by the mod powerful and enlivening rays of the 
fun; where there arc m,en ftfohg and robud in a 
climate, in which even the.dbld excites to labour; 
in which we meet with temj^erate provinces be- 
tween north and fouth; l^'-poirts together with 
navigable rivers j. vaft- plaih$ abounding in coni; 
hills loaded with vineyafdsh'arid fruits of all forts ; 
lalt pits which may be, incrcaled at pleafure; paf- 
rures covered with hoffesj rtibuntains clothed with 
the fined woods; ’ a countfy-^very where peopled 
with laborious hands, whidh- Are the fird rcfourccs 
for fubfidence; the corriiYion materials for the arts, 
and the fuperfluities of luxury; in a word, where 

we 
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we iiicec with the commerce of Athens, the in- 
duUry of Corinth, the Ibidiery of Sparta, and the 
flocks of Arcadia. Wjtli ali thefe advantages, 
w'hich Greece once poflelfed, France might have 
carried the line arts to as great a height as that 
parent of genius, had ihe been fubjeft to the fame 
laws, and givt'n a fcope to the fame exercife of 
reafon and liberty, by which great men, and tlie 
rulers of powerful nations, are produced. 

N^kt to the fuperiority of legillation among 
modern nations, to raifc them to an equality with 
the ancients in works of genius, there has, per- 
haps, been wanting only an improvement in lan- 
guage. The Italian, with tone, accent, and 
numbers, is peculiary adapted to exprefs all the 
images of poetry, and convey all the delightful 
impreffions of mufic. Thefe two arts have con- 
lecrated this language to the hanriony of Ibund, it 
being the moft proper to exprefs it. 

The French language holds tlie fuperiority in 
profcj if it is not language of the Gods, it 
is, at leafl:, that of reafo^a and truth. Profe is 
peculiarly adapted to convince the underftanding 
in philolbphical refc^chfes. It enlightens the mind 
(it' thofe whom, has blelfed with fuperior 

talents, who feem platie^ bet^ee. princes and tJieir . 
fubjefts to inllruifl: and-^dire^ mankind. At a pe- 
riod when liberty has no.lbnger her tribunes, nor 
amphitheatres, to excite. ct^Timptions in vaft af- 
f^mblies of the people, a language which Ipreads 
itfelf in books, which is read in all countries, which 
ferves as the common interpreter of all other lan- 
guages, and as the vehicle of all forts of idcasj a 

language 
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language ennobled, refined, foftened, and above 
all, fixed by the genius of writers, and the polilh 
of courts, becomes at length univerfally pre- 
vailing. 

The Englifh language has likewife had its poets 
and its profc-w’riters, that have gained it the cha- 
ratifer of energy and boldnefs, fufficient to render 
it immortal. May it be learned among all nations 
that afpire not to be Oaves ! They will dare to 
think, aft, and govern themfelves. It is not the 
lanmnge of words, but of ideas; and the Eng- 
lilh have none but fuch as are ftroUg and forcible; 
thev are the firll who ever made ufe of the ex- 
pre'fion, the wajefiy of ibe people^ and that alone 
is I'nrTicient to confecrate a language. 

The Spaniards have hitherto properlyhad neither 
j-)rofe nor verfe, though they have a language 
formed to excel in both. Brilliant and fonorous 
as pure gold., its pronunciation is grave and regular 
like the dunces of that nation; it is grand and 
decent like the manners of ancient chivalry. This 
language may claim forrte diftinftion, and even 
acc|uirc a fuperior degree of fSerfeftion, whenever 
there fhall be found in it many fuch writers as 
Cervantes and Mariana. W|ien its academy /hall 
have put to fllence' the inquifition and its univer- 
litics, that language will raife itfelf to great ideas, 
and to fublimc truths, to which it is invited by the 
natural pride of the, pebjile who fpeak it. 

Prior to all other living languages is the Gen# 
man, that mother tongue, that original native lan- 
guage of Europe. From thence the Englifh and 
French too have been formed, by the mixture 
I of 
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of the (jlerniati with the Latin. However, as it 
feems little calculated to pleafe the eye, or to be 
pronounced by delicate organs, it has been fpoken 
only by the people, and has been introduced but 
of late into books. The few writers that have ap- 
peared in it feemed to Ihew that it belonged to a 
country where the fine arts, poetry, and eloquence 
were not dellined to flourilh. But on a fudden, 
genius has exerted her powers, and originals, in 
more than one Ipecies of poetry, have appeared 
in pretty confiderable numbers, fufficient to enter 
into competition,with other nations. 

Languages could not be cultivated and refined 
to a certain degree, but the arts of every kind 
muft at the fame time acquire an equal degree of 
perfection; and indeed the monuments of thefc 
arts have fo much increafed throughout Europe, 
that the barbarifm of fucceeding people and of 
future ages will find it difficult entirely to deltroy 
them. 

But as commotions and revolutions are fo na- 
tural to mankind, there is only wanting fomc 
glowing genius, fome elithufiafl-, to fet the world 
again in flames. The people of the call, or of the 
north, areftill ready to'Cnflave and plunge all Eu- 
rope into ks fbrmer darknefs. Would not an ir- 
ruption of Tartars or Africans into Italy, be fuffi- 
cient to overturn churches> and palaces, to con- 
found in one general ruin thC idols of religion, and 
tfce mafter-pieces of art? And as we are fo much 
attached to thefe works' of luxury, we lliould have 
the left Ipirit to defend them. A city, which it 
has coft two centuries to decorate, is burnt and 
2 ravaged 
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av'.i^ed in axinglc clay. Perhaps, with one ftroke ® ^ 

of his axe, a Tartar may daih in pieces the ftatue ' — 
of Voltaire, that Pigalle could not finifli within the 
compafs of ten years j and we ftill labour for im- 
niortaliry; vain atcMus that wc arc. Ye nations* 
wh.ethcr artifans or foldiers* what are ye in the 
Iiands of nature, but the fport of Jier'Iaws, deftin^d 
by turns to fet dull in motion, and to reduce the 
work again to dull'. 

But it is by means of the arts that man enjoys 
his cxiftcnce, and furviyes himfelf, — Ages of ig- 
norai\ce never emerge from tlidr oblivion. There 
remains no more trace of them after their exift- 
ence, than before they began to cxift. There is no 
poHibility of iirdicating the place or time of their 
paffage, nor can we mark on the ground belonging 
to a barbarous people, it is hire they lived', for 
they leav'c not even ruins to lead us to collect that 
iliey have ever exilled. It is invention alone that 
gives man power over matter and timer The ge- 
nius of Homer has rendered the Greek characters 
indelible. Harmony and reaCbn Ivive placed the 
eloquence of Cicero above facred orators. The 
pontiffs themfelves, polllhed and enlightened by 
tlie information and attraCliye-iflflueiicc of the arts, 
by being admirers and protgCtors of them, have 
aflifted the human mind to break the chains fu- 
jrerllition. Commerce has haftened the progrefs 
of art by means of the luxury' which wealth has 
diffufed. All the eflorts of the^iiaind and the ex- 
ertions of manual labour ha?e been united to 
improve and render more perfe^ the condition of 
the human fpecics. Ih'duftry and invention, to- 
VoL. V. N n gether 
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** gcther wilh die enjoyiiuiits piociired by the nevt> 

• — V — ' wo; Id, have penetrated as far as the polar circle, 
and the fine arts are attcinpting to rife fuperior to 
tiic obflacles of nature even at Peter/burgh. 
Fiiiioiop’iy. T^o tlie train of letters and fine arts philofophy 
is annexed, wiiichone wonid imagine ought rather 
to dire£l them; but appearing later than they did 
cTan only be conlidercd as tlicir attendant. Arts 
arife from the very neceflitics of mankind in the 
earlicll Hate of the human mind. Letters are tiie 
fiowtrs of its youth; children of the imagination, 
being theinfeivcs fond of ornament, they decorate 
every thing tliey approach; and this turn for cm- 
belliihmcnt produces what are properly called the 
fine arts or the arts of luxury and elegance, which 
give the polifli to the primary arts of necellity. 
It is then we fee the winged genii of fculpture 
fluttering over the porticos of architeifhirei and 
the genii of painting entering palaces, reprclbnting 
the heavgns upon a ceiling, fketching out upon 
wool and filk all the animated feenes of rural life, 
and tracing to the mind upon canvas the ufeful 
truths of hifto'ry as well as the agreeable chim<x-ras 
of f.ible. 

When the mind has been employed on the 
jdeafurcs of the imagination and p.f the fenfes, when 
governments have arrived to «. degree of maturity, 
rcafon arifes and beftows on •the nations a certain 
turn for refleiftlon} this is the age of philofophy. 
She advances with gradual fkps and proceeds fi- 
lencly along, announcing the decline of empires 
which (he attempts in vain to fupport. She clofcd 
ihc latter ages of the celebrated republics of Greece 

and 
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and Rome. Athens havl no philofophcrs till the 
eve of' !ier ruin, which they feeined to foretell: 
Cicero and Lucretius did not compofe their wri- 
tings on the natin'!.' of the gods, and the fyftem 
of the world, tiil the confj.hon of the civil wars 
arofe, and haflened the defcrudlion of liberty. 

Thalks, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anax- 
agoras, had however laid the foundations of natural 
jihilofophy in the theories of the elements of niat- 
tej i but the rage of forming fyflcms fucceffively 
fubverted thefe fcveral principles. Socrates then 
aj)pcared, v/ho broi.’glit back philofophy to the 
princijdc' of true v. ikiom and virtue; it was that 
alone he loved, jrraCtifed, and taught; perfuaded 
that morality and not feience was conducive to the 
ha])pinefs of man. Plato, his difciple, though a 
mitural philofbphcr, and inflructed in the myftcries 
of nature by his travels into Egypt, ascribed every 
thing to the foul, and fcarce any thing to nature; 
he confounded philofophy with theological fpecu- 
lations, and the knowledge of the univerfc with 
rlie ideas of the divinity. Arillotle, the difciple 
of Plato, turned his inquiries lefs on the nature 
of the deity, than on that of man, 'and of animals. 
His natural hiftoryhas been tranfinitted to poile- 
rity, though his fyftem was little adopted by the 
people of his age. Epicurus, who lived nearly 
about the fame period, revived the atoms of De- 
mocritus, a fyftem, which doubtlefs balanced that 
of the four elements of Ariftotlc, and as thefe 
were the two prevailing fyftcms at that time, no 
improvements were made in 'natural philofophy. 
The moral philofophcrs engaged the attention of 
N n 2 the 
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^ the people, who underflood their fyftem better tliaii ' 
—> that of the natural philolbpher. They efbablifhcd 
fdiools; for as foon as opinions gain a degree 
of reputation, parties are immediately formed 
to fupport them. 

In thefe circumftanccs, Greece agitated by in- 
terior commotions, after having been torn with an 
inteftine war, was fubjeefed by Macedon, and' 
its government diflfolved by Rome. Then public 
calamities turned the hearts and underftandings of 
men to morality. Zeno and Democritus, wlio had 
been only natural philofophers, became, a confi- 
(lerable time after their death, the heads of two 
febts of moral philofophers, more addifted to the- 
ology than phyfics, rather cafuifls than philofo- 
phers j or it might rather be affirmed, that phi- 
lofophy was given up and confined entirely to the 
fophifts. The Romans, who had borrowed every 
thing from the Greeks, made no difcqveries in die 
true lyftem of philofophy. Among the ancients 
it made little progrefs; becaufe it was entirely 
confined to morality: among the moderns its firll 
Heps liave been more fortunate, becaufe they have 
been guided by the -light, of natural knowledge. 

We mull not reckon- the interval of near a thou- 
fand yeats, during which period philofopliy, 
i'cience, arts and letters,' were burled in the ruins 
of the Roman empire, among the alhes of Italy, 
and the cluft of the cloyftera. In Alia their mo- 
numents were ftill preferved though not attended 
to, and in Europe fome fragments of them re- 
mained which file did not know. The world 
was divided into Chriftian and Mohammedan, and 

every 
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every where covered with the blood of nations: 
ignorance alone triuinphcd under the ftandard of < 
the crofs or tlie crefeent. Before thefe dreaded 
fign.'., every knee was bent, every fpirit trembled. 
Pliilol’ophy continued in a ftate of infancy, pro- 
nouncing only the names of God and of the foul: 
her attention was folely engaged on matters of 
•wliicli file fliould for ever remain ignorant. 

'l ime, argument, and all her application was wafted 
on queftions that were, at Icaft, idle; queftions, 
for t!ie moft part, void of fenfe, not to be de- 
iined, and not to be determined from the nature of 
their objefl ; and which, therefore, proved an 
eternal fourcc of difputes, fchifms, fefts, hatred, 
perfecution, and national as well as religious 
wars. 

In the mean time, the Arabs, after their con- 
quefts, carried away, as it were in triumph, the 
fpoils of genius and philofophy. Ariffotle fell into 
their hands, preferved from the ruins of ancient 
Greece. Thefe deftroyers of empires had fome 
feiences of which they had bwm the inventors; 
among which arithmetic is to-’^C numbered. By 
the knowledge of aftronotriy geometry they 
difeovered the coafts of Alri£;i. -which they laid 
wafte and peopled again; .and. they \were always 
great proficients in ntedieine, Thajt fcience 
which has, perhaps; no greater, recommendation 
in its favour, than its affinity with chymiftry and 
natural knowledge, rendered them as celebrated 
as aftrology, which is another fupport of empirical 
impofition. Avicenna and Averroes, who were 
equally (killed in phyfic, mathematics, and philo- 
N nj fophyi 
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I'ojiliy, prcfcrvcd tlic rr.'A’.iiion of true fcicn'-c by, 
tranibitions nr.vi c our-iu ntaries. But let us inia- 
cine v'lv.'.t ii:"iL beccu.ic of Ariftotlc, tranllatcd 
from Greek into Arahie, aiid after that, I'ro.n 
Arabic iuio Latin, under tlve hands of monk::, 
who wanii.d to .id.ipt the philofopliy of paganifui 
to i]*c iyilems of Mole.", and Chrill. Tliis eonfii- 
lion of opi.nions, ioeas, and Language, flopped fora 
ronliderr.blc time the progrefs of h'i'TU'e, and the 
reducing of it into a regular fyftem. 'i'lie divine 
overturned the materials brought by the philofo- 
pher, who Tapped the very foundations laid by his 
rival. However, v/ith a few floncs from one. and 
iinich band from the other, fome w'retchcd archi- 
teds r.ailed a ftrange Gothic monument, called 
the philofophy of the fchools. Continually 
amended, renewed, and fupported from age to 
age, by Irifli or Spanifh metaphyricians, it main- 
tained itfelf till about the time of the difeovery of 
the New world, which was deftined to change the 
face of the Old one. 

Light fprang. from. the midft of darknefs. An 
Lnglifh monk applied himfelf to the pradice of 
chymifliy, and paving die way for the invention 
of gun-powder, which was to bring America into 
fubjcdion to Europe, opened tjie avenues of true 
feience by experimental philofophy. Thus philo- 
fophy iffued out of the cloyfter, where ignorance 
remained. When Boccacio had expofed the de- 
bauched lives of the regular and fecular clergy, 
Galileo ventured to form conjedures upon the fi- 
gure of the earth. Superftition was alarmed at 
itj and its clamours as well as its menaces were 

heard; 
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herircl ; but philoibuhy torcofF the r.iaik from the book 
mon/Ver, and rent the veil under which truth had v ‘ ■ 
been hidden. The v/caknefs and falfchood of popular 
opinions was pc'rceived, on which fociety was then 
fou.-ulcdj but in order to put an effeclual flop to 
error, it w'as necefiary to be acquainted with the 
laws of nature, and the caufes of her various phee- 
nomena : and that was the object philofophy had 
ill view. 

As foon as Copernicus was dead, after he had, 
by the power of reafon, conjeiftured that the fun 
was in the center of our world, Galileo arofe, and 
conhriTicd by t!ie iii'/ention of the telefcope the 
true fyftein of aferonomy, which cither had been 
unknown, or lay in oblivion ever lince Pythagoras 
had conceived it. While Gaflcndi was reviving 
the elements of antieni philofophy, or the atoms 
of Epicurus, Defcartes imagined and combined 
the elements of a new philofophy, or liis ingeni- 
ous and fubtile vortexes. Almolt about the fame 
time, Toricelli invented, at Florence, the ba- 
rometer, to determine the weight of the airj 
Pafeal meafured the height of the mountainsj of 
Auvergne, and Boyle in England verified and 
confirnricd the various experiments of both. 

Descartes had taught the art of doubting, in 
order to undeceive the mind previous to inflruc- 
tion*. 'I'he method of doubting propofed by him 
was the grand inllrument of fcience, and themofl 
fjgnal fervicc that could be rendered to the human 
mind under the darknefs which furrounded it, and 
the chains which fettered it. Bayle, by applying 
that method to opinions the bell authorifed by tjic 
N n 4 fanifion 
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I'iip.vStjon of time and power, has made us fenfiblq 
of its importance. 

Chancellor Bacon, a philofophcr, but unfuc-^ 
rcl'sful at court, as friar Bacon had been in the 
cloyller, life him the iiarbinger rather than the 
eftabliflier of the new pliilofophy, had protelted 
equally againflthe prejudice of the fenfes and the 
fchool.', as againft thofe phantoms he fiyled the 
idols of the imderRanding. fie hatl foretold 
truths he could not difeover. In conformity to the 
rcfult of his reafoning, which might be confidcrcd 
as oracular, while experimental philofophy was 
dilcovering fa(51:s, rational philofophy was in learch 
of caufes. Both contributed to the Rudy of ma- 
thematics, which were to guide the efforts of the 
jr.ind, and infure their fuccefs. It was, in fact, the 
fcience of algebra applied to geometry, and the 
application of geometry to natural philofophy, 
which made Newton conje«iture the true fyllern of 
the world. Upon taking a view of the heavens, 
he perceived in tlie fall of bodies to the earth, and 
in the motions of the heavenly bodies, a certain 
analogy which implied an uhiverfal principle, dif- 
fering from impulllon, the only vifible caufe of 
all their movements.; , From the ftudy of allro- 
nomy he next applied himfelf to that of optics, 
and this led him to conjedjiure the origin of light; 
and the experiments whichhe made in confequeiice 
of this inquiry, reduced i« intgi a fyftem. 

At the time when Defcartea died, Newton and 
Ueibniti: were but juft born, who were to finifh, 
correft, and bring to perfedkion what he had be- 
gun; that is to fay, the eflrablifhing of found phi- 
4 lofophy, 
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lofophy. Thefe two men alone greatly contributed ^ K 
to its quick and rapid progrefs. One carried the < — 
knowledge of God and the foul as far as reafon 
coulil lead it; and the unfuccefsfulnefs of his at- 
tempts undeceived the human mind for ever with 
refpeid: to fuch falfe fyftems of metaphylics. d'he 
other extended the principles of natural philofophy 
and the mathematics much further than the genius 
of many ages had been able to carry them, and 
jiointed out the road to truth. At the fame time 
Locke attacked fcientific prejudices even into the 
inircnchments of the fchools: he dilfipated all thole 
])liantoms of the imagination, which Malebranche 
fulfered to fpring up again, after he had pointed 
out their abfurdity, becaufe he did not attack the 
foundation on which they were fupported. 

But we are not to fuppofe that philofophers 
alone have difeovered and imagined every thing. 

It is the courfe of events which has given a certain 
tendency to the adiqnsand thoughts qf mankind. 

A complication of natural Qr moral caufes, a gra- 
ilual improvementin politics, joined to the progrefs 
of ftudy and of the feierit^s, a , combination of 
circumftances which it was impbffible to hallcn 
as to forefee, muft have cotiOfibuted to the revo- 
lution that has prevailed in thC underftandings of 
men. Among nations as among individuals, the 
b*ody and foul aift and re-a6t alternately upon each 
other. Popular opinions infe^ even philofophers, 
and philofophers are guides to the people. Galileo 
had alTerted, that as the earth turned round the 
fun, there mull be antipodes j and Drake proved 
ihe faft, by a voyage round , the world. The 

church 
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K (Irjrc’i liyk^d itklf univcrndj iind the Pope called 
nuificr of tJie caiili: and yet more tlian 
iwo-tiiiuis of its in!»aMian:s did not fo much as 
kn(,\v there svis my catholic rcli;;ion, and parti- 
(ulj.ijyvfKU there VMS a jKO’pe, j‘'uj'e>pc an.^ who 
havv- i.' '/elKd anti t^Mificked every v;iierc, L.'u;;!it 
fvjropr that one pordon of the g!oh^ ido[/icd ti:c 
visionary onniionsot Mohammed, and n iliii larger 
one lived in the darknefs of idolarrv, i)- iji die 
total igilo! cioce and unenlightened ftate of athen’in. 
a'h-r; philcfophy extended the erni)iLV of honi.ui 
knowlt'dgej hy the ddeovery of the error;, of fii- 
j-erflition, and of the truths of nati'te. 

TT.u.Vjwhoreimnatitntgenius penetrated ti’. rough 
the ohilaclcs that furrounded it, was die jiril: that 
founded an academy of natural philolbphy . France 
and Fiiyjar.d, who were to aggrandize tliemfelves 
even by tlieir competition, raifed at one time two 
everhtlHng monuments to the improvement of plii- 
lolop!)y: tvvq academies from whence all the learn- 
ed of F.urope draw their information, and in whicli 
they depofit all their ftores of knowledge. From 
hence have been brought to light a great number 
ot the myllerious, points in nature j experiments, 
j ihtenomenai difcovcries'ihthc arts andfcicnces, tlie 
fecrcts of elecflricity, and the ''aufes of the Au- 
rora Borealis. Hence have proceeded the inftru- 
ments and means of purifying air on board o'f 
fliips, for making fca-water fit ,to be drank ; for 
determining the figure of the earth, and ai'cer- 
taining the longitudes; tor improving agriculture, 
and for producing more grain with lefs feed and 
le's labour. 
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Ar!stoti.f, had rciencd ten centuries in all the book 
f'.h'iols of Europe; andthe chridians, aftcrlofing ' — ^v— ' 
the guidance of rcafon, were able to recover it 
; ;:r.in only by following his exair.ple. Their im- 
j'licir attachment to that philofopher had for a 
confidcrable time cauftd them to err, in blindly 
folio'.ving him through the darknefs of theology. 

Hut at length Defcartes pointed out the way, and 
Erv. ten llipplied the power of extricating them out 
of tl'.at labyrinth. Doubt had dillipated preju- 
dices, and the method of analyfis had foiuul out 
tlie truth. After the two Bacons, Galileo and 
Dcicartes, Locke and Bayle, Leibnitz and New- 
ton, after the memoirs of the academies of Flo- 
rence and L.eipfic, of Paris and London, there 
ftill remained a great work to be eompofed, in 
order to perpetuate the fciences and philolbphy. 

I'his work has now appeared. 

This book, which contains all the errors and 
all the truths that have iifued from the human 
mind from the doifrines of theology to the Ipecu- 
lations on infeftsj which contains an account of 
every work of the hands of men from a fhip to a 
pin; this repofitory.of the intelligence of all na- 
tions will, in future ages, charaderife that of 
philofophy, which after fo many advantages pro- 
cured to mankind ought to be confidered as a di- 
liinityon earth. It is fhe who unites, enlightens, 
aids, and cornforts mankind. She bellows every 
thing upon them, without exadling any worlhip 
iq return. She requires of them, not the facrifice 
of their palfions, but a reafonablc, ufeful, and mo- 
derate exercife of all their faculties. Daughter 

' of 
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oi'ii.iMirc, difpcMp.T of her gifts, interpreter of 
lights, fhe I'onfecnites her intelligence and her 
■ ihoiT to the ii!e of man. She renders him bet- 
h r, that he mat be liappier. She detefh only 
t' ran;;',' and iit.poiluiv, heeaiife thcyojiprcfs inan- 
kiiK'. Sliedf'es not di. fire to rule, but hie, exafts 
of In, ih as govern, to conliiler public hapjhnefs as 
tl'.e only fource of their enjoyincnt. She avoids 
touieils, and tlic name of feifts, but flie tolerates 
ti'.em all. Tiic blind and the wicked calumniate 
lu i ; the I'ormer are afraid of perceiving their er- 
j ors: and the latter of having them detedlcd. Un- 
giatefi’l children, who rebel againfl a tender mo- 
tiicr, vvhen fnc wiihes to free tiiem from their er- 
rors and vices, which occafton the calamities of 
mankind ! 

Light, however, fpreads Infenfibly over a more 
txtenfivc horizon. Literature has formed a kind 
of empire which prepares the way for making 
Lurope be confidered as one fmgle republican 
power. Jn truth, if philofophy is ever enabled to 
inhiiuate itfclf into the minds of fovereigns or their 
mlnifters, the fyftem of politics will be improved, 
and rendered fimple. Humanity will be more 
regarded in all plansj. ,'the public good will 
enter into negociations, not;nefeIy as an ex- 
preiTion, but as an objefi: of utility even to .kings. 

Printin'g has already iigade fuch a progrefs"’ 
tliat it can never be put a flop to, in any ftate with- 
out lowering the people in order -to advance the 
authority of government. Books enlighten the 
body of the people, humanife the great, are the 
delight of the leifurc hours of the rich, and in- 

forna 
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form all the claffes of focicLV. The icicnces bring ^ 
to perfcilion the different branches of'politicaj crco- 
noiny. Even the errors of iyffematical perfoas are 
difpelled by the produ£lioi!S of the profs, becaiife 
rcafoning and difcuffion try thelii by tiie ttii. (T 
truth. 

An intercourfe of knowledge is become nccef- 
jary for induffry, and literature alone niaiarains 
that communication. The reading of a voyage 
lound the world has, perhaps, occaffoned more 
attempts of that kindi for intereft alone cannot 
find the means of enterprife. At prefent nothing 
can be cultivated without feme itudy, or without 
the knowledge that has been handed down and 
diffufed by reading. Princes themfelves have not 
recovered their rights from the ufurpations of the 
clergy, but by the afllftance of that knowledge 
whicli has undeceived the people v/ith refped to 
the abufes of all fpiritual power. 

But it would be the greatefl: folly of the human 
mind to have employed all- its powers to increafe 
the authority of kings, and, to break the feveral 
chains that held it in ftibjidton, in order to be- 
come the Have of delpotifrft. The fame courage 
that religion infpircs to withdraw confcience from 
the tyranny exercifed over opinion, the hotjeff; 
man, tlie citizen, and friend of the people ouglit 
fo maintain, to free- the nations from the tyranny of 
fuch powers as confpire againft the liberty of man- 
kind. Unhappy is that ftate- in which there is 
not to be found one fmgle- defender of the public 
rights of- the nation. The kingdom, with all its 
riches, its trade, its nobks, and. its citizens, mull: 
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‘ foon fall into unavoidable atiai chy. It is t!ic laws 
) that are to favc a nation fioin deilriiclion, and tlie 
freedom of writing is to fupport and prel'ent laws. 
But what is the foundation and bulv/arli of tlic 
laws ? It is morality. 

There are whole libraries of morality. Vvli it 
a number of ufelefs and even pernicious book:, ! 
They are, in general, the work of priefts and 
their difciples, who not chufing to fee that reli- 
gion fliould confider men only in the relations they 
ftand in to the divinity, it became neeeflary to 
look for another ground for the relation', they 
bear to one another. If there is an univerfal 
fyllem of morality, it cannot be the cflect of a 
particular caufe. It has been the fame in pafl 
ages, and it will continue the fame in future 
times : it cannot then be grounded on religious 
opinions, which, cverfince the beginning of the 
world, and from one pole to the other, have con- 
tinually varied. Greece had vicious deities, the 
Romans had them likewife : the fenftlefs wor- 
fliippcr of the Fetiche adores rather a devil than a 
god. Every people made gods for themfclves, 
and gave them fuch attributes as they plcafed ; 
to fomc they aferibed goodijefs, to others cruelty, 
to fome immorality, to others th ; greateft fanctity 
and feverity of manners. One would imagine that 
every nation intended to deify its own paffions' 
and opinions. Notwithttarfding that diverfity in 
religious fyllems and modes of worlhip, all na- 
tions have perceived that men ought to be juft : 
they have all honoured as virtues, goodnefs, pity, 
frfendlhip, fidelity, paternal tendernefs, filial re- 
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rinct i-itv, gnaiaulc, pnrrif.rinit; in nioi f, all ® ^ix ^ 

thofc; Icntimcnts that ca.n be ror;!’: iertxl as To many ' .j — » 

ties adapted to unite men more cloudy to one 
another. The origin of i.'iar iinirornhty oi judg- 
ment lb conllr.ntj fo general, ciight not then to be 
looked for in the midllof confradidory and fuc- 
tuating opinions. If the miniliers of religion have 
appeared to think otherwife, it it- becaid'e by their 
I’ylhan they were enabled to regtilatc all the ac'donii 
of matikind j to difpofc of their fortunes j ami 
command their wills ; and to feciire to tltem- 
li-dves, in tlie name of Ileaven, the arbitrary go- 
vernm.ent of the wor]d.-»-The veil Is now rcinoved. 


At the tribunal of philolbphy and rea.fon, mo- 
rality is a feience whofc objeiit is the prel'ervation 
and common happinefs of the Jiuman li)ecies. To 
this double end all its rules ought to tend. Their 
natural, conftant, eternal p>rinciple is in man him- 
fclf, and in a refemblancc there is in the general 
organization of man, which includes a rimilanty of 
wants, of jjlcafurcs, and pains, of force and weak- 
nefs ; a refemblance from whence aril’es the necef- 
fity of focitty, or of a common oppofirion againft 
fuch dangers as arc equally incident to each indi- 
vidual, whicli proceed from nature herfelf, and 
threaten man on all fides. Such is* the origin of 
particular duties and of domeftic virtues ; fuch is 
tin; origin of general duties and public virtues j 
fuch is the fource of the notion of pcrfonal and 
public utility, the fource of all compafls between 
individuals, and of all laws of government. 

Several writers have endeavoured to trace the 


firft principles of morality in the fentiments of 

fricndlhip, ' 
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fricndlhij), tciiderncis, ronipalTion, honour, and 
benevolence ■, becaufe they found tliem engraven 
on the human heart. But did they not alfo find 
there hatred, jealoufy, revenge, pride, and the 
love of dominion ? For v/hat reafbn therefore have 
they founded morality on the former principles 
rather than the latter ? It is becaufe they found 
iliat the former were of general advantage to fo- 
ciety, and the others fatal to it. Thefe philo- 
fophers have perceived the neceflity of moialiry, 
they have conceived what it ought to be, but 
have not dil'covered its leading and fundamental 
principle. The very fentiments indeed, which 
they adopt as the groundwork of morality, be- 
cauie they appear to be ferviceable to the com- 
mon good, if left to themfelves would be very 
prejudicial to it. How can we determine to pti- 
nifh the guilty, if wc liften only to the pleas of 
companion ? How fhall we guard againft partia- 
lity, if we confult only the dictates of fricndlliip ? 
How flrall we avoid being favourable to idlenefs, 
if we attend only to the fentirnents of benevo- 
lence ? All thefe virtues have their limits, beyond 
which they degenerate into vices ; and thofe limits 
.are fettled by the invariable rules of eflential juf- 
tice ; or, which is the fame thing, by the common 
inicrefts of men united together infociety and the 
conftant objeft of that union. 

These limits, it is true, have not yet been 
afeertainedj nor indeed caufd they, fincc it has 
not been poffible to fix what the common intcreft 
itfelf was. And this is the reafon why among all 
people, and at all times, men have formed fuch 

different 
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. clifFcrent ideas of virtue and vice : wliy liitherto, b 
morality has aj)peared to be but a matter of mere ^ 
convention' among men. That fo many aa:es 
fl'.ould have pafled away in an entire ignorance of 
thefirft principles of a ftience fo important to our 
happinefs, is a certain fact ; but fo extraordinary 
that it fliould appear incredible. We cannot ima- 
,ginc how it has not been fooner difeovered, that 
the uniting of men in focicty has not> and indeed 
could not have any other defign, but the general 
hajipinefs of individuals; and tlufrefore that there 
is not, and cannot be any other Ibcial tie between 
them, than that of their common intercll : and 
that nothing can be confident with the order of 
iocicties, unlel's it be confiftent with the common 
utility of the members that compofe them : that it 
is this principle which neceflai^y^ietermines virtue 
and vice : and that our aftions are confequently 
more or lefs virtuous, according as they tend more 
or lefs to the common advantage of fociety ; that 
tiiey are more or lefs vicious, according as the pre- 
judice focicty receives from f^em is greater or 
lefs. ■ ■ 

Is it on its own account th'atyaioui' is ranked 
among the aBmber of virtues ? No, it is on ac- 
count of the fervice it is of to fociety. This is 
evident from hence, that it is punilhcd as a crime 
in a* man whom it caufes to difturb the public 
peace. Why then is drunkennefs a vice ? Becaufe 
every man is bound to contribute to the common 
good, and to fulfil that obligation, he has occafion 
for the free exercife of his faculties. Why are 
VoL, V. O o certain. 
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certain adions more bhmcdble in a inagiftrate or 
general, than in a private man ? Becaufe greater 
inconveniences refnlt (rom them to fociety. 

As fociety ought to be beneficial to every one of 
its members, it is but juft that each of its mem- 
bers lliould contribute to the advantage of fociety. 
To be virtuous, therefore, is to be ufefulj to be vi- 
cious, is to be ufelefs or hurtful. This is morality.. 

This, indeed, -is univerfal morality — that mo- 
rality which being connefled with the nature of 
man, is fonnefted with the nature of fociety; 
that morality which can vary only in its applica- 
tions, but never in its efience : that iTjorality, in 
fhort, to which all laws fhould refer, and to which 
they fhould be fubordinate. In conformiry to this 
common rule of all our private and public aflions, 
let us confider whether there ever were, or ever 
can be, good morals in Europe. 

SiNC£ the invafion of the barbdrous nations 
into this quarter of the globe, almoft all govern- 
ments have been eftablilhed only on the intereft of 
a fingle man, or a fmglc fet of men, to the pre- 
judice of the whole fociety. As they were founded 
on conqueft, the effed of fuperior ^ower, they 
have only varied in the mode of keeping the peo- 
ple in fubjedion. At firf war made vidiins of 
them, devoted cither to the fword of their rulers, 
or that , of the enemy. How many ages ‘have 
paired away in' feenes ,of Wood and general niaf- 
facre, that is to fay, in the diftribution of em- 
pires, before terms of peace had induced the peo- 
ple to fuppofe that there was fomething of a di- 
vine 
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' X'-ine origin in that ftate of inteftine war called fo- book 

o XIX* 

ciety or government ! » ^ 

When the feudal government had for eve ex- 
cluded tliofc who tilled the ground from the right 
of poifening it: when, oy a facrilegious colliifion 
between the altar and the throne, the authority of 
God had been enforced by that of the fwordj what 
• effcLd had the morality mf the gofpel, but to au- 
thorize tyranny by the -dodrine of paffive obe- 
dience, but to confirm flavery by a contempt of 
ail fcicncc and private property} in a word, to add 
to the terror of die great that of evil fpirits ? And 
what were morals with fuch laws? What they arc’ 
at })rei'ent in Poland, where th'e people, being 
without lands and without arms,- are left to be 
maliacrcd by the Ruflians, or enlifted by the Pruf- 
fians, and having neither courage nor lentiinent, 
diink it is fuflicient if they are chriftians, and re- 
main neuter between their neighbours and their 
lords palatuie. 

To a fimilar ftate of anarchy wherein morals 
had no diftinguiftiing charaiftep, nor any degree 
of ftability, fucce^ed the epidemic futy, of holy 
wars, by which nations were corrupted and de- 
graded, by communiqatiog the Contagion of vices 
with that of fanaticifai. Morals were changed 
with the change of climate. All the paflions were 
infftmed and heightened between the tombs of 
Jefus and Mohammed. From Palettine was im- 
ported a principle of luxury and pride, a ftrong 
tafte for the fpices of die eaft, a romantic fpirit 
which civilized the nobles of all countries without 
making the people more happy or more, virtuous ; 

O o 2 for 
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for if rherc is no happincls without virtue; virtue 
will never fupport iifclfv/ithout being founded on 
happinefs. 

Aeout two centuries after Europe had been 
depopulated by Afiatic expeditions, its tranfmi- 
gration in Aniorira happened. That revolution 
inrroduted an univerikl confufion, and blendctl 
the vices and produd'ioi^ of every climate with 
our owui. Neither was any improvement made in 
the fcicncc of morality, bccaufe men were then 
deilroyod through avarice, inftead of being maf- 
facred on account of religion. Thofe nations which 
had madethelargertacqiiifitions in the New World, 
feemed to acquire at the fame lime all the ftupidity, 
ferocioufnefs, and ignorance of the Old. They 
became the means of communicating the vices and 
difeafes of thofe countries; poor and wretched 
amiddali their goltU debauched, notwithllanding 
their churches and their priefts; idle and fuper- 
ftitious with all the fources of commerce, and the 
means of being enlightened. But the love of riches 
likewife corrupted all other nations. 

Whether it be war or commerce that intro- 
duces great riches into a ftate, they foon become 
the objeft of public ambition. At firft men of the 
greateft power feize upon them; and as riches 
come into the hands of thofe who have the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, wealth is confounded 
with honour in the min4s of, the people: and the 
virtuous citizen, who afpired to employments only, 
for the fake of glory, af^ircs, without knowing it, 
to honour for the fake of advantage. Neither 
lands nor treafurc, any more than conquefls, arc 

obtainecl 
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•obtained with any other view but to enjoy them; 
and riches arc enjoyed only for pleafure and the 
oftentation of luxury. Under thcfedilFerent ideasj 
they equally corrupt the citizen who poflefles ohem, 
and the people who are feduced by their attrac- 
tion. As foon as men labour only from a motive of 
gain, and not from a regard to their duty, the 
molt; advantageous fituations arc preferred to the 
molt honourable. It is then we fee the honour of a 
pfofciTion diverted, obfeured, and loft in the paths 
that lead to wealth, 

To the advantage of thdt fiilfe confideration at 
whieh riches arrive, are to be added the natural 
conveniences of opulence, a frefli fort of corrup- 
tion. The man who is in a public fituation is de- 
firous of having people about liim : the honours he 
receives in public are not fuflicient for him; he 
wants admirers, either of his talents, his luxury, 
or his profufion. If riches are the iticans of cor- 
ruption by leading to honours, how much more 
are they fo by diftufing a tafte for pleafure ! Mifery 
offers its chaftity to.fale, and. idlenef? its liberty; 
the prince fets the magiftracy up tofale, and the 
magiftrates fet a price upon juftice : the court fells 
employments, and placemen fell the people to the 
prince, who fells them again to the neighbouring 
powers eitlier in treaties of war, or fubfidyj of 
peace, or exchange of territory. 

Such is the fordid traffic introduced by the love 
of riches in any country where they can do every 
thing, and where virtue is held in no eftimation. 
But there is no effeft without its can fes. Gold 
does not become the idol of the people, and virtue 
O o j does 
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doL-s not fall into contempt, unlcfs the bad con-' 
liiiution of die goveinmcut occafion fuch a cor- 
ruption. Unforrunaicly, it will always hat e this 
eded, if the goveinincnt is foconftituted that* the 
temporary intered of a fingle perfon, or of a 
fmall luinibcr, cun with impunity prevail over tlic 
common and invariable intered of the whole. It 
will always produce this corruption, if thofe, in 
whofe hands authority is lodged, can make an ar- 
bitrary ufe of it, can place themfclves above the 
reaqh of all rules of juRicc, can make their jiowtr 
adminiller to plundering, and their plundi rto the 
continuance of abufes occafioned by their power. 
Good laws are maintained by. good morals j but 
good morals are eftablifhed by good laws: men 
are what government makes them., 'I'o modify 
them, it is always armed with an irrefifiibie force, 
that of public opinion: and the government will 
alweiys makedifeof corruption, when by*its natuic 
it is itfclf corrupt. In a won*, the nations of Eu- 
rope will have good morals when they have good 
governments.- Let us conclude, 

iN.vnoNS, I have difpourfed to you on your 
deareil interefts, I have placed before your eyes 
the benefits of natufe, and the fruits of induflry. 
As ye are too frequently the ocdafion of your mu- 
tual tmhappinefs, you mufi: have' felt how the jea- 
loufy of avarice, 'how pride and ambition, remove,' 
fur fiom your common weal the happincfsfthW* 
prefciits iUelf to you by per oe and commerce. I 
have recalled that happinefs which has been rc- 
uioved from you. -The fentiments of my heart 
have been warmly exprefied in favour of all man- 
kind 
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kind without diftinclion ot feet or country. Men 
arc all equal in my fight, by the reciprocal relation 
of tlie fame wants and the fame calamities : as they 
jrre all equal in*the eyes of the Supreme Iking 
through the relation between their weakncls and 
his power. 

I AM aware that, fubjedt, as ye arc to rulers, your 
condition depends upon them, and to fpeak of 
your evils was to reproach them with their errors 
or their crimes. This refledlion has neft prevented 
me fronh cxcrting'iny endcayours; 1 never con- 
ceived that the facred refpedt due to humajiity 
could poffibly be irreconcileable with that which 
is due to tiiofe who fhould be its natural provedlors. 
I have beefl tranfported in idea jpto the councils 
of the governing powers of the world. I have 
fpoken without difguife, and without fear, and 
have no renfon to accufe myfelf of having betrayed 
the honourable caufe I, dared to plead. I have in- 
formed princes of their duties, and of the rights 
of the people. I have traced to them the fatal ef - 
fedls of that inhuman power^which is guilty of op- 
preiTion j and of ‘that y?hofe ,»n4<^l€flce and weak* 
nefs fulFers it. I havet fke.tdted all around them 
portrarts of your misfo|itvnes,,,anri they cannot but 
have been fenfibly affefl^dby.ihem. I l\aVe warned 
them, that if they turned dieir eyes away, thole 
tvue but dreadful pidlures would be engraven on' 
the/narbicof their tombs, and accufe their allies 
while pofterity trampled on them.* 

But talents are not always equal to our j:'‘a!. 
Undoubtedly I have ftood in need of a gicjttr 
fnare pf that penetration which difeovers expedi- 
O 0 4 ■‘■nf'i 
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^ '' fills, and of that eloquence which enforces truth. 

c., — j ^ Sonictiincsj perhaps, the lentimcnts of my heart 
jiave contibuted to raife iny genius ; but moil' 
frequently I have jx rceived myfclf overwlielmccl 
with my llibjecft, and conl'cious of my own ina- 
bility. 

May writers on whom nature has beftowed 
greater abilities, complete by their original works 
wliatmy efifays have begun ! Under tiio aufpiccs 
of philofophy, may there be one day extcndetl n om 
one extremity of the world to the otiter, chat chai.i 
oi union and benevolence which ought to connect 
ail civilized people ! May they never more carry 
among lavage nations the exainple of vice and op- 
preffion ! I do not flatter myfelf that, at the period 
of' that happy revolution, my name will be ftill in 
' cmembrance. This feeble work, which will have 
^.-nly'the merit of having brought forth others bet- 
ter than itfelf, will doubelefs be forgotten. But 
1 flull, at leafl:, bq able 't9 fay, that I have con- 
tributed, as much 9 s was in my power, to the 
liappinefs of my fellow-creatures, and pointed out 
the way, though at a dUlance, to improve tlieir 
condition. This agreeable thought will Hand me 
in the flead of ^Ibiry. It will be the delight of 
my old age, and the' oonfolation of my lateft mo- 
ments. 
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y £ iV (fituatc at the moft fouthcrn extremity of Arabia) 
^ was once the 1110/! flourifiiing faSlory in Afia, and con- 
tinued to be for many ages> v. i, p. 339. Its prefent de- 
cline and low Hate of its tiade, which is removed to Mo- 
cha, with an account of. the articles and value of the trade 


at that place, 340. 

^fghansy their fitnatmn in Candahar, a mountainous country, 
Jy:ng north of Jndia, v, j. p. 352* Their manners, revo- 
lutions in goverfimenr, and Hngular method of Hghting, 
itid. Invade Peifia, and are guilty of inamy horrid out- 
rages, produced by an infatiable zeal for the Turkifh fu- 
perllicion, ibid, /^re attacked, defeated, and diCpcrCcd by 
Thrimas Kouli Khan, 353, 

jjfrica, when firft vifited by the European inhabitants of the 
Canbbec illands in fearch of cultivators, v. iii. p. 358, 
359. Its .boundaries, with the opinions of the learned con- 
*cerning the eallern coaft, 360. Opinions of the learned 
concerning the northern coaft, and the revolutions which 
have taken place in it, ib, 369. t’relent ftate of its com- 
merce with Europe, 369* 371, What is the climate of the 
>vcftern coaft, known by the name of Guinea, 372. 376^ 
Nature and mode of^le^ing to the lovereignties of Benin, 
Juda, Miyumba, Cilongo, Loango, and Congo, countries 
on the coaft of Guinea, 379. View of the fyftem of war 
. ^nd politics, adopted by its (evcral ftates on the weftern 
coaft, 381, 382. Different religions prevail in its different 
provinces, and what they are, 383, 384. Sketch of the 
manners, cuftoms, and amufemencs of the inhabiranrs of 


Guinea, 385, 390. What is the moft favourable fcafon 
for travelling in the interior parts of this country, 

What coafts arc moft frequented for the purpofe of carrying 
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on the Have trade, ib. What number of flavcs it adlually 
exported in 1768, and what it is fuppofed to export every 
ye.ir, 400^ Account of the diff'eieot cfl’efls produced by 
the fmall-DOX on the negroes born to the North of the Lins 
from thofe born to the Souths 409. The wretched and 
mifurable flate of its natives (the negroes) when carried to 
America — where an opinion univerfally picvaiis, that re-, 
grot's a;c incapable of realen and virtue — with ^ an iinpr*r- 
tial enquiry into the falfity of this opinion, reeved by two 
circnniluintial fatih, 412. 41 3» 4*4- Defcnpooti of the 
bifon, an animal found in moll pa:ts of this country, 44:, 

444* . , ' , . . 

jigrtLulinre^ its reciprocal dependence upon, and 'niion with, 
commerce, v. v, p. 480. The chief and real cauic opu- 

lence in a natiofi, 481. Very much negleded by the Ro- 
mans and the northern conquerors of Europe, ib. Much 
cncouracred in Europe, when the American colonies in- 
creafed in population, 4S2. Its improved flate rmong the 
Emgalli, French, Germans, Italians, and Spaniards, ib, 
/jSO. Defeivcs the principal attention of evciy wiic go- 
vernment, with the feveral reafons, 487. 4S9. 

^lexamiriay the mart of all merchandize fiom India to Ifere- 
nice in time of Ptolemy, v. ?, p. 68. 

Mphonfo jilbuquerqucy tlie moft fagacious of all the Portu^ucre 
in die conqued of the Indies, v. i. p. 65. Proj^dls. the 
turning the'courfe of the Nile, and endeavours to ptrlhade 
the emperor of Ethiopia to carry it into execution, wuh 
Ilii; irafhns, So. I?epMvel the Tuiks of their tracie to In- 
dia, with the advantages which all Europe derived from 
this mcafure, ib. 83. A (Icecch of hi- great cliarnt^ler, aud 
tre veneration which the Indians had for hmi, 99. Be- 
ing tiadneed by hf^ enemies, he died at C^oa, m 
without riches and out of favour with his fovcicign h^ma- 

TJUCI, ICO. 

the r/^/ex:ftence of -the people kno^vn by ih»s na*v *, 
proved to be uncertain,' v. iii. p. 157, 158, Dclcript on 
of the manners of the natives %)rdcring upon tins 
with the ilace of the Portuguefe fer ’ement, 164. 165, 

Produce of fhc country adjacent toit^ t'67. 

Amh yiia (one of the Moluccas), kt value to the Dutch from 
the cultjvat’on of cloves in lt-*“tbe ,cifcouiagement given,to 
the p'ameis — apd the method of incrcaling irs tra'-e by die 
lucccbfu* cuhure of pepper and indigo, ' v, *1. p, 18S. Au 
avcouiit of a very exiiao''d inary rrctity botwf'en the Englifli 
aiul iamch ar this place in 16x9, with its fa:c, 506. 3^9. 

vA.hy called the Well ipdie , v, iii. p. 119. No 
conquclls made in i; by tnc Engiiih and Dutch dunng the 

4 . wa;‘ 
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war for the Spanilh fucccfilon, with the reafons, 310. 315. 
Caufe of* the war, in I 75 S» between tlic Engljfli and 
French, 323. 528. The general opinion which prevails 
here of the negroes, that they are incapable of reafou and 
virtue — proved to be falfe and erroneous, 412, 413- 
Jmer/ca, the different and refpedive adv.lnt.4g'-^ which Eu- 
rope derives from this country, as divided into North and 
South — with a general view of the differenr degrees pf po- 
pulation, climate, plantations, and commerce, ia each; 
and the manners of the refpeftive inhabitants of each coun- 
try, V. IV, p. i;;2, 123, 

* Afnerica^ what influence the religious difputes in E'^gland, in 
xvr. cenu produced in peopling this continent, v. 
p. 102, III. Reafbns why fo little of its wa? known, tor 
ib long lime after it was difeovered, 1 12. Its analogy to 
the red of the globe, excmpltfied in the fingular hmilarity 
of the form in one part of the* globe to the other: whilfl, 
ar the fame nine, tne extent of iurfice in the eld world 
exceeds the furface of the by one half, ib Philofo- 

pmcal obftrvations on the manner by vvhich tlie equilibrium 
of the earrh is maintained in the old and new connuents— - 
with reafons for aflirming that both continents have been 
covered with the lea, 113, 1 r6. It-, climate more vaiious 
• than the climate of Europe, aiiling from the waters having 
I nn fo long on the ground in America, and having qunted 
it long after our continent w:*s peopled; with an accouiit 
of the influence v-'hich this circumftance hath on men and 
animals in the new world, 117, origin and anti- 

quiLy difeufled, but not aferrained, ah.h -ugh it may be 
proved not to be fo antr;!ii:, as our own continent — wi:h 
reafons for fuppofing, iliat the natives of America do not 
owe their defeent to a foreign hemifphere, U9, 120, izi/ 
Comparative view of the moral ttate and happinefs of 
American favages and civilized pijople, with argunients in 
favour of the lavages, |22« 129* Its barbarous and fa> 

vage nations governed rathci by policy than a legiHatien, 
with an account of the difference between them, 424. 

America North, no feitletnenr-' effablifhed here bv the French 
for long time after the Foriyguefe and Spaniards were in 
poflefTion of valuable colonies in tbi^ country— wuh the fe- 
veral reafons, v. iv, p. 4253, 424. Firlt vifited by the 
French in 1562 — their arriva;' in Florida, and the can f of 
difeovering it, 425, 426. Cuiloms, manners, govern- 
ment, virtues and vices, religious worlhip an^i icneE>, hi- 
perflidous attachment to dreams, and mode of profecuting 
^ar among the f^ivages of this country, 433. 465, 

Amtricq 
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^itnerica Noriby the natural ftatc of it before the arrival of the 
and its prefenc improved l>.uc* under their fubitfc- 
liori, V. V. p. 129, 1^0, 13 1 . Kvtcnt of the Britifli domi- 
nions in this country from the river Sr. Lawrence to the 
river Miilihppi, 295- Lhilolopliical remuks on the Hate 
of vej;etatioii in it, 29^. Produces all tlie trees which are 
natural to the Lurop^an Lil; bcfidcs wiiicli, are found the 
CHiidlehurry myrtle and the fn^ar map’e; with a particular 
defeription of the culture, piopertics, and^iifc of each tree, 
and the foil proper for it, *299. 300. What birds arc pe- 
culiar to this country — with a particular defeription of tiic 
humming bird, 300, 30I. Was formcily 11 felled by 
feels, which have perifhed firice plantations i.nd cultujc of 
the land have, taken place, 502. Supplied with dnmcllic 
aniimds from England, with an account of the manner in 
which fome of them have degenerated, hnce they were 
tranTpUnted from Europe, 303. Obliged to the Enghih 
for the importation of Eu'opean coni into this country, 
30 f. Supplies England with nav.d iloies. and permitted 
to export timber into the mother country (duty fiee) 
305, 306. Encouraged by the Engi'fh to cultivate the 
growth of hemp and flax, with the pIe«'ifiog profreit of fn - 
cefs in till? culture, 30.^. Permitted to expo.t into all tlie 
port? of England (duty free) American iron, which is found 
here in very great quantities, 309, 310, 311. The pbnt- 
a:ion of vines much encouraged, but the climate unfa- 
vourable to their growth, 312, 313. Tiie culnvation of 
flk, though much promoted by the public bounties of 
England, not anfwerable to the wifhed-for fucceH, 313, 
314. Its foil, properly cleared, accommodated to ' the 
tranfplanting and cultivating with fuccefs any ricii produc- 
tions belonging to Europe or Afta, 315;. ■ Peopled from 
F*urope, by Engiifhmcn who had fled huhei to avoid perfe- 
cution for their civil or religious opinions, ib. Genius 
and chara^ler of the fifft colotiiits who have emigrated fro in 
Jmgland — with the ihice Cf the prefent inhabKNnts and 
their real uf<5 to fociety, rb. 320. State of population in 
tne Bricifh colonies fuppofed to mount to two miliions of 
inhabitants, with fome rules for forming a proper e/limate 
upon this fiibjedb, 328, 529. The manners, bcnevolf?nce, 
hofpitality and bappinefi'ef the colonifts iu Britifh Ame- 
rica — with the nature and forms of govcrnincnts under 
which they live, 330, 342* ' Nature and value of the coin 
current in thefe fettiemente, as well in fpecie as in paper — • 
with the feveral purpofes to which the paper currency E 
applied, 343, 344, 345, Its manuYaftures and iron mines, 
together v/ith its expovtations and importattens, thrown 

unde* 
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under great reilri« 5 tions by the Britifh parliament — with tlie 
conftquence of this rc(lri<ttion in -producing or giving birth 
to a very excenfive contraband trade in ilie colonics, very 
injurious to the commerce and intereft of KtigLind, 346. 
350. What good reafons may be given, vvhy the colonics 
ihould be compelled to contribute towards the fupport of 
maintaining the credit and intereil of the mother country, 
and bearing iheir part in the national debt, 353, 354- 
Oiipin of the /lamp adl and impolts on feveral articles of 
cctnmerce 111 the colonics — the uni\4erfal clamour and op- 
pofuion which they produced — and an impartial exami- 
n::t;on of tljc tight, which the colonics aflhmcd, to oppo/e 
t!ie dritiHi parliament upon this account, 356. 361. 
Whether tlie right of appointing, proportioning, and 
i-au'ing the^axes fnould not be veiled in the provincial af- 

• fcmblies, 362. 365, Gratitude for pail favours and a pro- 
per jcalouly for their owa liberties, are the due boundaries 
to ail oppoiition in the colonics to the mother country, and 
its right to taxation, 366. J69- The dangerous confe- 
qucnces of ellablifhing in thele colonies an entire independ- 
ence on the mother country; and the reafons, why ic 
would be inconrillent with life real intereil of any European 
nation (an enemy to ( Treat Britain) to affifl the American 
colonies in -rupponing this fpirit of independence, 369* 
372 - 

Jmerican IJlands, r<afons for fuppofmg them to have been de- 
tached fiom the continent — with feme general obfervations 
on the origin of iflands, exemplified in various inftanccs, . 
V. iii. p. 237. 241. Their chief produflions, and labours 
of their ilaves, 457, Mode of agriculture adopted in them, 
^vith the ncccflity of introducing the general ufe of the 
plough, 43 S. 440. Their lands ihould be improved by 
manure, ^40. Supplied, at iirft, Uy the Spaniards with 
domcilic quadrupeds from EuropC^with an enquiry into 
the caufe of their degeneracy, ib# 441. The nature and 
fpecies of horfcs bred in thefc iilands~the caufe of their 
degeneracy — add reafons for fubflkuting the bifon in the 
room of the common ox; with a deicription of the bifon, 
which ib found only in the^eadern iflands, and in Africa, 
,442, 443. Account of the attempt made to introduce the 
camel into this climate, which was tried without fuccefs — 
and the propriety of trying the buffalo, 443, 444. Their 
Hate of vegetation, 445. Indebted to Africa for the fol- 
lowing ufetul plants— the Angola pea, and the maiiioc: 
with a defeription of the manner in which the manioc is 
cultivated, the foi4|>roper for it, and the procefs by which 
it is rendered fit for common food ; being preferred by 

fomc 
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/bme pcrTons to the beft wheat, 446, 44/1 4i^. ArtTclp^ 
of commerce cultivated with morj care and afliduity than 
the neceflaries of iife; of w^hich the principal aic, cocot* 
cotton, indigo, coffee, and fugnr, 449* What method 
and procefles are purfued m the cuUiire of the fugar-CJine, 
and in preparing fugar for general nfe. 450. 45 J* Ch.a- 
ra£ler of the Eurnpeans who fettled here, with fome re- 
^^ark^ r»n the manners of the former and pre^enl coionilis, 
45 S 467. Exempt froiti many difeafes to which Euiopc 
wer> inuch fubje^f, and what difeafes arc peculiar to this 
clin^at'* 467 469. 

American JJlands^ fommary view of the clear annual advan- 
tages and wealth imported- into the followujg nation- of 
Europe, viz, four hundred thirty-feven thoufand c.nd five 
liundred pounds into Spain — one hundq^d fifty three 
thoufand one hundred and twenty -five pounds into Den- 
mark — five hundred and twenty- five thoufand pounds into 
IdoJIand— one million four hundred forty-three thoufand 
feven hundred arfd fifty ♦pounds into. England — five hun- 
dred and twenty-five thoufand pounds into France, v. iv, 
405. 408- What fuperior advantages they would t?e- 
rive, from crtablifhing a *free ,and unlimited comnititt', 
from all the ports or America to all thofe of Europe — ob- 
je<5iions to this feheme confidered and obviated, with n a- 
fbns for fuppofing that this freedom of commerce will not 
take place, 409, 410, Their dependence upon I'.uropc, 
for a fupply of apparel, implements of hufbandry, and for 
provifions, is found to be (a great as to give rife to the fol- 
iowing faying — that they will never fail to capitulate 
with a fquadron Ifored with barrels of flour initcaJ of 
** gunpowder,’' 4 1 If 412, Their great danger in cafe of 
invafion, 41Z. Their want of afedlion to the mother 
country, with their reafbns, 413* Wretched flate of their 
fortifications, ib. Their fafety and profperity can or.ly be 
fecured by a powerful navy— confeq went ly I'hac Euiopean 
nation, which poflefles the grcaieft maritime force, will be 
fuptrior to a!j other European liates ia her extent of domi- 
nion in thefe iflands; and what r-’tibn bids fairett for this 
fuprcmacy of power, 4'i4;,ii4f5. 

Anabaptijisy brief account of the rife of this fefl — their reli- 
gious principles and tenets — the troubles and diltrefs in 
which they involved Germany in xvi, cent, and the danger- 
ous confequences of their religious fyftem ; particularly 
in the community of goods and equality of rank?, which 
conilituic the balls of all their religious doilrioes, v, v. 
p. 213. 216. Being every where ^pofed and cirperfed, 
arc now funk into obfeurity and contempt, 216, 217. 

Andrada 
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Atidrada Ferdinand^ the fiifl: Portug^icre who was fenC to 
Cliina in 151S — his proper and prudent condutl upon this 
^^ccaiion — and i.d miration of the Chinefe : with the Itate of 
their empire, civilization, agriculture and manners, v. i, 
p, 104- 128. Js much eltcemed by the Chinefe, who were 
OP. the point of eixcring into a treaty of commerce wjtn tiic 
Portuguefe, but were prevented from concluding it by the 
improclence and infolent cruelty of Simon Andrada, 129. 

Angola pea (a native gf Africa) tranfplanted with great fuc- 
cefs into the Caribbee inlands, with a Ihort account of its 
virtues, culture, and foil proper for it, v, iii, p. 4 

Antigua, hrll difcovercd in 1629 ^ 7 ' French, who fled 

hither from St. Chriflopher’s, but did not long continue in 
this ifland, v- iv. p. 32c. Vilited by the Plngliih, who form 
a fettienieut, ib. What method was taken by the Engiifli 
to fnpply the want of fpring^, ib. The rife, progrefs, and 
fucccC of its fugar plantations^ and the quantity of fugar 
whith they produce, 321. The? infurredlion of the colo- 
nills againft their governor, colorrcl Park, whom they maf- 
facred in 1710; with an account of the hbrrid caiifc of this 
infurrcflfon, and the behaviour of the mother country*upon 
this bccafion, ib* 322, Subjeft to the power of the go- 
vernor of Sc. Chriltopher’s, 325. 

Antilles, fee Caribbee ijlands* 

Arabia, one of the hirgefl peninfulafe in the known world, 
P* 33 ^* bounded by Syria, Diarbeck, and Jrac- 
Anibi on the North — by the Indian ocean on the v^outh — . 
by ihe gulph of Perfla On the fiaft— and on the Weft by the 
Kcd Sta, which feparates it from, Africa; with an account 
of the general trade of the .Red Sea, and of the Engiifli 
there in paiticuLir, ib. fts divifion into three parts, ac- 
coiduig to the nature of che^ii in e2ch of thefe countries, 
ib. Peopled at a very early period, and its flrft inhabit- 
an:$ fuppofed to come from Chaldaa, 331. The 

or giii and date of the prefent fbrift of government oncer- 
taiii, ib. Nature of th<& religion -pfofelled in this country 
before, and flnee, the. time of Mohammed, ib- 

Arabs were oppofed, but could, not be conquered by Cha.-Ie- 
rnagne, v. i. p. 11. Their incurfians into the foothernrtnoft 
par^s of Europe, and conquefts to Afia, Africa and Spain, 
*uith a view of the caufes which contributed to make their 
empire fo extcnfivfe, -1 2. Produce great revolutions in the 
affairs of Europe, and occasion the revival of navig^itinn 
and commerce in it, ib#* Cultivate the a^ls and pnhte li- 
terature, and introduce many imptovements in the f-i- 
cncc of allronortfy, mechatucs, ttiedkiuc, algebra, and 
- ' poetry. 
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poetry, ib. and 33(1, Found in great numbers by 
Portuguefe on their arrivMi in liidlii, where they poireilcd’ 
an extenfive empire, and propagated their 1 elision ^nd 
trade, 59, 60. Piomote nianufadures and llaplts, toge- 
ther with their conquells, 332. Their antient and prclenc 
fydem of government, with an impartial account of thew 
manners and cufloms, 333. Afford, at thib day, no 1110 
nunaent of genius, no produ^ions of indul'try, which can 
confecrate their memory to future ages, 334. I'beir ru- 
ling pallion is jealoufy, which is carried to the greatell ex- 
cefa, ib. Short account of their population, government, 
and mode of fubfiding by plunder, 339, 336, 337, Were 
the foie proprietors of all the trade in the iU»d Sea, hcfoie 
the Portuguefe interrupted the navigation of it, 339. State 
of thofe who are fettled at Madagafcar, v. ii. p. i j, 12. 

Archangel^ a port for trade to Mufeovy, which was frequented 
by the Englifh fbon after its difeovery, v, i, p. 301. 

ArecUy a valuable article of commerce to the Dutch at Ceylon, 
V, i. p. 209. Is a fruit (not much unlike the date) which 
grows upon a fpecies of palm tree, not uncommon in moll 
parts of Afia, and grow* in great plenty at Ceylon, ib. Is 
found to impovenfh the blood, and caufe the jaftndice, 
when eaten by it(elf, ib, 

Ariojlo^ fhort account of this writer, v. v. p. 539. 

Arijioile^ brief character of the nature and tendency of his 
philofophical works, v. v. p. 547. 

Armenians y fketch of their character and genius for commerce, 
which they carried into the heart of the Perfian empire, 
V. i, p. 3IZ. Spread themfelves into Holland, England, 
the Mediterranean, and the Baltic, for the fake of com^ 
merce, ib, 

Arnottoy a red dye, called by the Spaniards achioUSy v. iv, 
p. 118. Defeription of the tree which produces it, its 
culture, and the feveral proceiles by which it is made fit for 
common ufe, 119. 

AJtay geographically deferibed^ with its extent between the 
two poles, IT. i. p, 29, Account of feveral pheenomena of 
nature in this country, with a de(cri{hlon of the Cafpian 
fea, frozen ocean, and Indian oceans 30, 31, 32. Hath 
given rife Co moil of the European arts and manufaflures, 

V. V. p. 491. 

Ataiday his fuccefsfut adminillration of the Portuguefe affairs 
in India, particularly at Goa, v, .i. p. 148, 149. Re- 

formed, for a lime, many abufes in the government of 
the Portuguefe affairs in India/ 150. His example neg- 
ledled by future governors in that country^ where his na- 
S tion 
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tiort have loft all iiu'ir former greatnefs, and been obliged 
to refip^n their conqncils 151. 

j^thens employed her firft fmp*. in commerce with A/ja, or In 
planting colonies: but involved herfclf in vv'irs by thefe 
emigrations, v. i. p, 5. 

Aujlrt'a^ genius of its inhabitants better adapted for projc6ls 
of war and grandifement by conqueft, than for commi;r- 
cial affairs, y- ”• P* Soil and natural produflions of 

this country, ib. Arcs, fciences, and manufa^ures very 
much neglected here, ib. Expected to receive great ad- 
vantage ■ from the India company eftabliftied at Ofterul | 

• with an account of the rife, progrefs, and i;ain of 
company, 173, 177. 


Bahama fjlavds, feme account of the firft appearance of Co- 
lumbus on one of them, called by him Sen Salvador, his 
kind behaviour to the natives, and the^ hofpitality and 
kindneifl whicli they flievvcd him in return, v, ii. p. 34O4 
341. Were deferted, for a loiig time after their difcovery, 
having no inhabitants upon them in 167*, when the Eng- 
glifh iirft landed, v, iv. p, 366. The right of dominion 
over them, contefted for by the Englifh, Spaniards and 
French; with their final fubjeflioti to the Eaglifh, ib. 367. 
State of their population, and manners of the prefent la- 
iiabitants, with their peculiar advantages to the Englifh, 
lb. :68. ^ • V . , , 

Baharen (an iHand in the Perfiao ,gulpy, ficetch of its fevcral 
revolutions, the nature and valujfc ;of its commerce, parti- 
cularly for pearls; and what the amount of its annu^ re- 
venue, V* i. p. 361, 564, ^63* . 

Bainbitck in the ioterki# iu gove^ 

meiit, climate, and foil defcriteat :y; ’ lib p; / Abounds 
with rich mines of gold, with the ih^hod obferved 

in working them, 393. What iroitJw/ attempts have 
been made by the Englifli'aud {^reiK:h.,td ap|^roptiate ihefo 
mines to thcmfelves. 394. 

Banda (iflands of), famous for the growth of (he nutmeg, 
with a defeription of its cnhure .'ahd properties,, and thd 
feafon for gathering the nutmegs and methods for difqover-» 
ing the beft fpccies of it, v. i,. p.r 189, tgoi The only co- 
lony where the Europeans ate proprietors of lands, 190. 
Charafler of the inhabitant^ end nature of the climate, 
igi. What Care has been taken^ by the Dutch for their 
fecurity and improvement, ib. 

Bantam (a Dutch fettlementin the ifland of Java)^ its feveral 
revolutions and final fubmiifion to the Dutch ; the means 
VoL. V. P P by 
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by which tliey became mafters of the tnde, and enjoy an 
cxclufive ri<>ht of commerce, and the real value of this fet- 
tlemenr, v. i, p. 232, 235. 

Barhadoes^ ddcovcreci by lome Englidi (in 1629) who came 
from St. Chriilopher’s and formed a fettlemcnt, v. iv, 
p. 316. Its baifcn date at the time of its difeovery, and 
the excellent charadler of the firll colonifis, ib. Jes ex- 
tent, ft', 'i'he particular period when it attained the fum- 
mit of its profperity in population and commerce, ib. 
Alarmed by a dangerous infurrcdlion of negroes and Ca- 
ribs, and the caufc of it, 317* The decline of its trade, 
with the leafons, and the prefent ftate of its produce, 31S. 
The general mart for the Have trade anjong the l.r-igliHi, 
and ihe value of it to the colony, 319. Its Itate of de- 
fence and fecurity, by nature and art, in cafe of in ’afion, 
ib. The difproportion between the black and white in- 
habitants upon this fettlement, 396. 

Darbary (the annent Libya}, its billory very little known, till 
the arnval of the Carthaginians, wiih fome account of the 
date and extent of its emp!#e under them, v. iii, p, 361. 
The Carthaginians being vanquifbed, it became fubjedl to 
the Romans, under whole power it continued till the v. 
cent, when it was fubdued by the VandaL — afterwanls it 
fubniitted to the government of Belifarius, and enjoyed 
(for a fhort time) its antient privileges, 362, Owned ine 
power of the Saracens in vii. cent. ib. Invites the Tuibs 
to protcvd the empire^ which is greatly oppreffed by t lit in, 
3O3. T he turbulent manner in which cledions arc carried 
on here, ib* The different, manners of the inhabitants 
in different parts of this cojuntry ; the one, amiab'e and 
Ijpporting themfelvcs by agriculture and palluragc; the 
otliei, turbulent and living by plunder and piracy, 36^), 36;- 
U bc entire conqueft of this country propofed, the advan- 
tages of this conqueft to the matkime ftates of Europe, and 
the moil probable and eafy method for enfuring fuccefs to 
this conqucll, and explained, 365, 366, 367. 

of its trade (in JW|brt>ccoJ with the Englilh, Dutch, 
and Sw'edcs; and par ticularly .with l^e Danes, who carry on 
tlie moll extenfive trade of art, ~t..e , ^European nations, 370, 
Tiie commerce of Algiers, 't'unis, a&d Tiipoli with Eu- 
rope, 371. ( 

he mod valuable arude of commerce in Quito, a Spa- 
niih colony in South America, v* ii. p. 564. Defcription 
of the tice which producel and which 1‘pccies of it is 
moil tfucacious, ib. ^ 6 ^^ Its virtues firft known and 
e.xperienced, in 1639, at Rome; and in the following year 
at .Madrid, 565. SuppofcA 10 have been early difeovered 
4 by 
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by ibc natives of the country, who were afraid td reveal iC 
t<» the Spaniards, 566- 

hajjhra (I'lCuate in Afiatic Turkey near the gulpli of Perfia), 
its nie, natural produ(!:lioi}s, and (late of its population, 
w i. p. 353, Nature and extent of its commerce, ii 'iancr 
in whi^h it is carried On, and the fevcral revolutions ic has 
'undergone, 354, 3^,* 

Bata'via, the cjpiial of all the Dutch fettlements in Indi^, 
with an account of this city, iithabicant'*^ manners and 
tiade, V. i. p, 23 S. Chjnefe more encouraged here, than 
the Europeans; of whom none, but Spaniards, are ad- 
tnifted .'JS nirrchan's, 245, 

Buitte, rile and origin of this pcbple, who fettled in the 
count V, known at preient by the name of HoHand, v, i, 
p 178. 1‘heir governmeflt waft a mixture of monarchy, 
aiiAociacy, and democracy, ib* Particularly dlilinguinitJ 
b> C:cfcir, and honoured by the appellation of the friends 
and brethren of the Roman people, Become fubje^t 

to tiu' Fi ;rlcs in v, cent, 160, The ir country obtained the 
n ip'c of llolland from the Normans, and (w‘th Germany) 
vvis allotted to t!ic government bf the family of Charle- 
magne, 161. For a farther account of this people, fee 
Hollanders and iDtftch* 

Bear, the nature and properties of ' this animal dcfcribcd, 
V* iv. p. ^S6, 487, 

Beanjer, a philofophical defeription of this animal— the man- 
ner of c Itching it — different fpecies of it in America, and 
which is reckoned the moft valuable by the Europeans, 
V. IV. p. 487. 497. 

Jloiouli dcfciipnon of the coanfTy~with a brief view of its 
hr. cry, and the general trade of ihjs’ and adjacent places, 
V. i. p. 402. ^20, General, ffate of tlyc,^pQ^s and imports 
hvre. 421, Two hafvcffsbere irfe|e^y 4C9, 

Btritre^ origin and pleafing prdfpefl; ©f ‘thu.Ptitch fettlcment 
in South America, with -the ilaCe Of its' plantations of cot- 
ton, cocoa, and Aigar, v, ivi^ p, 59* ' Some accoorit of the 
dangtroujj inf 'rrc^lioti in 1763^ with \he preparations for 
a gencrfii rebellion among fht^ blacks— and the means by 
w'hich it was difeovered and prevented, 70, 

Bermiidas (./lands of) difeoyered in 2527 by a Spaniard who 
g:nc them his name, v* iv^ p# 3.68, firft inhabited in 
1612 by fome Englifh who formed aii effabliflimenr upon 
them, ib. State of their population greatly incrcafed bv 
the fuppofed fatubrity and excellence of the climate— witii 
an enquiry into the real nature of their foil and produce, 
36g. Amiable and benevolent manners of the mbabitants, 
their excellence in building fhips, which cannot be equalled 
P p it for 
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for rjvlft.ncrs and duration — with a (ketch of the laudable 
fociety they have inllitutcd for the improvement of learn- 
ing, arts, and agriculture; and for the fupporc of the op- 
preflcd and the aged induftrious poor, 369, 370* 

BeteU an account of this plant, and its conllant uie among 
the Indians, v. j* p. 209. 

Bi/on, defeription of the nature and properties of this animal 
(a native of Africa), and its great ufe in agriculture, v. iii. 
p. 443> 44-4* 

BiJJ'enpour^ the nature, wifdom, and excellence of the political 
iyftem of government ellabliflied in it, v, i. p, 404. The 
manners of the ancient Indians preferved here in their uc- 
moft purity, 405* Secured by nature from conqueft, 406. 
Liberty and property lacred here in this country, where 
humanity and juflice are the charadleriflics of the natives, 
ib. The richeil and 010ft populous province in Bengal, 
407. 

Bombay^ nature of the cl’mate, which was formerly very 
unhealthy, and its caulc — and the fuccefsful methods ufed 
to remove it, v, i* p, 379* The prefent ftaie of its valu- 
able and extenfive trade — being the center of all the com- 
merce which the Englifti, carry oa vvith MaLbar, Surat, the 
Perfian and Arabian gulphs, 380, 

Borax, a (aline fubftance, an'account of it, with its u(e, v, i* 
p. 422, 

Borneoy one of the large® iflaads hitherto difeovered and 
known, v, U p. 198. Manners and charadler of the inha- 
bitants in the inland patt.% upon the coafts, ib. Pro- 
duces a molt valuable fpccics of camphire, its fuperior ex- 
cellence to any otljier camphite— its ufe and value among 
the Japauefe and Cli^nefe, who purchafe it of the natives 
at a very great price, ib"j» ' i 99» The Portuguefe and Eng- 
lifh have attempted:, to Nellie here, but were repulfed and 
maflacred, I99/ ,TeaT .value of this colony to the 
Dutch, who etijoy, ap e^iufive^ privilege of trading for 
pepper— with 'aq ^CCQUpt, of ilie ardcics imported into this 
’(land bv the Dutch, ^ 

Bourbon (ifle pfjlf kqpwn fQrp^erh by the name of Mafraren- 
has, V. ii, p. 73. Whcn.firft mhalhited by the French, ib. 
Its former and. prefent lUre of population, and prodmflions 
in enfi'ava, corn, rice, and coiFee — and its import- 

ance to the French, ih- 73*' 

Bramci revered by the lndi.ms'*^a5 this founder of iheir civil and 
religious polity, w u p, 4 1- ^sketch of the religious tenets 
he taught, and ihc prim;iple» upon which he enforced the 
pratUce of them, 51, 52, 


Bratnins^ 
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Bramins^ their inviolable attachment to fecrefy in their reli- 
gious dodlrincs, with a remarkable inllance to this efFefl, 
V. u p« 39, 40, So called from being the priefts of Brama, 
whom the Indians believe to be a being fuperior in dignity 
to the human race, 41, 42, Divifion of them into feveral 
orders — their character and moral principles conlidered — 
and their attachment to fuperftition -and the dreams of me- 
taphyfics, 42. Defcended from the antient Brachmans-^ 
the veneration in which the Brachmans have been held — 
with a fliort view of the dodliinal parts of religion which 
they maintained, and the religious obfervances which they 
enjoined, 43. Marry in their infancy, ' and their wives 
eminent for their fidelity and conftancy, 52. Very much 
attached to certain courtesans, called by the Europeans 
Balliaderes — with a particular defeription of thefe extraor- 
dinary women, v. ii. p. 27. 30. 

Brazil (an immenfe continent in South America) is bounded 
on the north by the river of the Amazons, on the fouth by 
Paraguay, on the wcfl by mountains that divide it from 
Peru, and on the eaft by the northern ocean, v, iii. p. iiS. 
Accidentally difeovered in 1 500 by a Portuguefe, named 
Peter Alvarez Cabral, 119. Nature and charadler of the 
firft coloaiftf, who were condemned criminala and aban- 
doned women, fent hither from Poriogal, izo. Formed into 
a fettienient in IC49, with the name and abilities of the 
firll governor, 125. Chara£ler, cuftoms,. and manners of 
the natives exemplified in the plurality of wives, their ho- 
fpitality to ftrangers, kindnelV to the nek, aflTedion for the 
dead, and their art of war, ib» 135, The fuccefs and 
profperiry of the Portugueife in this country, owing to the 
jefuits, and their iniiuence ovec the liatives, 135. 138. 

J he wealth and commerce of ihisTi^r^nguere fcttlement ex- 
cited the envy of the Frencfe 1 in vain, at- 
tempted to make (ettlcrntni^ at" Rio-Janeiro, 

Rio Grande, Paraiba, and the Maraguan, 140, 

141. Former Hate of the fipteS 

tiy, and the means by which rfieyi Wcre deprived of them, 
and obliged to evacuat.e the country, 142, x^z. Situation 
of the Portuguefe after the ^xpullfion 4 »f the Dutch — the 
means they purfued (o Civilize the natives and to improve 
'the colony; which they have enjoyed without arty molefta- 
tion from the natives, from the year 171^ to 1756, 152, 
155. Its natural proda£lioi^, particularly logwood — its 
trade, including its imports' and exports to Portugal ; with 
the manner in which its commerce is carried on, and pro- 
pofdls for improving the pfefent plan, 179, 180, 181, 
Defeription ot its c^ipital, manners of the inhabitants, and 
P p 3 c]imat9 
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climate of the country, i8i. 1.^4. Difcovcry of the gold 
and diamond mines, with fome account of the difl'crent pio- 
portiou of paid to fdver, and a compaiativc value of the 
Br.izil diamonds with thofe of the Eift-lndies, 184. 192, 
Thefe mines r^re fiLuaicd in the captainlli?ps of St. V incent 
and P.io Janeiro, and in the adjacent iflands, 192. A 
iketch of the various prudent meafures which have been 
purfued b\ the court of LiJbon f6r fecoring the produce of 
thefe mines, 103, 19b* The fertility of its foil — the fem- 
peratuie of its air, and fmaH produce of its plantations — 
and ncgled of agriculture, which was at length abandoned 
nn account of the mines — with a view of the falfe polity of 
the Portuguefe in this refpe6f, 1(^7. 201. Klie, progjcf:, 
and confequences of the monopolies efiabliflied for ih? trade 
' of Brazil, zot, 204. What ftiar'e the linghfh have in this 
commerce, and the method of cariying it on, 209. 7 ’iio 
gicat advantages of allowing a freedom of commerce and 
jMieriy of confeience in this colony; with reafons why tic 
Puituguefe fliould repeal the law which forbids all • fj- 
rti|»ner5 from refiding in this country, 22^, 226, 227. 

Sriujh IJlands^ rife and rapid progr^^fs of their pupul itioa 
owing to the many emigrants from England, ho fled hi- 
ther to avoid the chril dilputes and turbulent fa<?:h'on, 
which hara/Tcd that country in the reigns of James and 
Charles f. v. iv, p. 300# 365. Manners and charadfers of 
the fiift colonifts, 306, Soy. Their civil court uution 

fo.’^med upon the model of the mother country — their go- 
vernc»r reprefenting the king; their council, the peert ; 
and the deputies of their fev'erial diilri<^«, the commons of 
England, 308, Their Jaws are enabled, taxes rcgiilucJ, 
and adminiftration approved and cenrured, by the general 
alTembly, ib. The nature of the office of their governors, 
and their mutual depeqdejice upon the king and the colo- 
r.iUs, ib. 309. The important. funflions of their agentj or de- 
puties fettica in £nglend» who rcfemble the repreicnrr.tivcs 
of the people in the Brki'fe parliament, 509. Their cul- 
ture and produce de(cribed, 310^ Enjoyed, at /irif, an 
unlimited freedom of tfadb> whfch WSls almoft monopoli/ei 
by the Dutch~greaily to the itijury-of the morhec-onn- 
try : from whence arofe tb^ fattious ft in i6£jp, 

that excludes all foreign fhips frbm entering the liaiLoms 
of the Engjifh iflands; 311, %Xln- Rife, prOgrefs, and fee - 
cefs of their fugar plantations; appears from ciiuics 
pnade in t68o; and from th\.ir . exports from 1708 10 
1718, from irgiS to 1727, and from 1727 10 1733, vviih 
their decline after that time; owing to the competition of 
^hc French, and the fuccefs of theif trade in ihi^. article of 
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fugar, 312, 313. Their petition to the Britifli pailiament 
upon this decline of their trade, and tl^c partial redref:. of 
their grievances, 314, 315. The nfe, proj^refs, and flare 
of the culture, commerce, and population ot the KngliOi 
colony in the ifland of Barbadoes, 316. 319. Extent and 
Aaie of commerce and population in Antigua, 320, 321. 
Jn Montferrat, 322. In Nevis, 323, ^2 u In St, Chrif. 
tophe-’s, 32(;. 329. Firft fettlement, climate, culture, 

produce, civil government, commerce witlj the mother- 
country, and illegal trade with the Spaniards, and fecurity 
of the I'ugl i/ll colony at Jamaica, 329, 330. 364. Settlement 
of the EngliOi at Lucays or Bahama iflands, 366, 367. 
At the Bermudas, 368. 371. At Tobago, 371. 378. At 
Granada, 379, 384* At Sf. Vincent,. 385# 392- And 
at Dominica, 393. 395. A view of their prefent Aate in 
general, nr.d their importance to the mother-country, ib* 
4C0- Forbidden to hold any intercourfe or cooncifions 
with the fcvcral nations of Europe-— with fome account of 
the laws that have been made to enforce this prohibition, 
401. Supplied with moA of the neceflaries* of life fjpm 
New England; and fend thither, in exchange, rum, 'pi- 
mento, ginger and melslTes, ib* Not permitted to export 
fugar in kind to New England— r»the political motives for 
this order — and the injurious conlequeaces of it to England 
tLnd her colonies in the iflands of America, ib. Apply 
to parliament for a prohibition of. the fugar trade, which 
vvns enrried on between tlie Sritifh colonies in North Arne- 
lica and the French iflands— and . account of the mea- 
furcs purfjcd by the Britifli parliament upon this occafton, 
^02, 403- I'heir conne^lion and commerce with the rtio- 
tlicT-country, and manner in w^ch,jthj&y are carried on, 
403. .105, Annual amount of the num- 
ber of men and Ihips in, their com- 

merce — the charges of navigaU'Qn '^od. Otber incidental ex- 
penevs — and the cUar owners of the planta- 

tions, which may be eflfmaied - miiUon 'four hunJred 
and forty’-thr 4 c ihoufand 4;i;ndji/fy pounds ^ 407- 

Their lecuriiy and prefervatioo again fl the invaflon< of an 
enemy, depend upon a fhrmidab^e navy flatioted by . the 
fnothcr-coontry, in the AtlatldC:* for their defence, 416, 

Buccaneers t cruel plunderers end phates in the American leas, 

V. iii, p, 277, Their origin, ^ manneM, expeditions, and 
declenfion, with the names of thole who flgnalized theni- 
felves in their excurfions, 379. 310. 

Budzoifls^ a religious feG among the Japanew, who far fur- 
pafs the European nations, and even the inqulfltors of 
^pain, in their crticlcy and tyranny, v. i, p. 134, i3>- 

P p 4 Buffalo^ 
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ziuB'alo^ nalnre, ptop^iriic", aiid u(e of this animal, particu- 
iurly in agricnkuir; with reasons why it Ou uld be intro- 
duced into the Caril^bce iflaiufs, where it would, bo of 
greater icrvice than the common ox, v, iii. p. 444' 


Calcutta^ fbort account of the climate, population, commerce 
and wealth of this Englifh fettlemeiit on the <:oaft of Ben- 
gal, V. i. p. ^ 18, 

Cidit/rji tJat nature and intent of the voyage made through its 
gulph, ill -€746, by Ferdinand Cupfag — the advantages 
which the Spaniards expedlcd to reap fro.^s it — and how 
far their expedlations and advantages have been crowned 
with fuccefs, V. ii. p. 387, 388. The extent, ciimate, 
and <bii or this country, 456- Pearl fiftiery on its coafls 
nujch valued by the inhabitants of New Spain, ib. 4^7. 
Sketch of the manners and cuftoms of the natives, 437. 
Spaniards have made feveral attempts to form an eftablilh- 
jnent in this peniuiula, but have never fuccceded, for uant 
of humantty, courage, and perfevcrauce in theie cnccr- 
prifes., lb. What kudabie efforts have been ufed by 
the JefuJts to civilize the natives by introducing manufac- 
tures, agriculture, ufeful arts, and a few plain and faJu- 
tary laws, intp the country— which effbits Jiave not been 
entirely unfuccefiful, 438, 439. No mines have ever 

been difeovered in this country, with the advantages of 
this circumflance to the inhabitants, 439. How iar addi- 
tional fortifications , are ucceljkry, 440. What advantages 
may be reaped from this province by the Spaniards*, ib, 
^dmpea<hy^ origin of this Sp^nifh colony, v. ii. p. 447. A 
valuable mart for commerce in the article qf logwood, ib. 
Its profperity internipted Jby, the fettling of the Engliih at 
Jamaica, 448. Nature of iu fpU, which produces logwood 
of a fuperior (quality. tcT wh ait ia^cut at the bay of Honduras, 
ib,. ' 

Camphirt^, which is, the of it, and whence it is 

brought, V* U p* 198, 199, /V 
Canada, when firft vihted by the^JFxench, with the character 
and condud of tht fe adventurei^, v. iv. p. 431, 432, Fx- 
tenr, nv'ers, woods; and climate^ of^ this country, 453. 
CuAoms, languages, manners, .government, virtues and 
vices, religious worlhip an'j^ f ici^Cs, fuperilitiQus attach- 
ment to dreams, and. the 'mede of profecuting military 
Operations among the favager, who were found here by the 
frc^nch, ^33* 464,* The imprudepce of the French for 
interfering in the wars between the lavages of different na- 
^ons in this country, 465. 469, french fettlemcnts here 
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very flow in their progrefs: and the evils arifing from the 
trade being monopolized by a company, which cnjpyed an 
cxclufive right of commerce and other valuable privileges 
even to the detriment of the mother-country, 470, 471* 
472. Enjoys, for the firft tiiiie, a profound peace in i668, 
with the peculiar advantages of this peace to the trade and 
plancaiions of this colony^ 474* State of its population 
and defence under the government of Denonvilic, and the 
difgrace he brought upon the charafter of the French na- 
tion among the natives of Canada, 47 5» 47^* What ad- 
vantages it reaped from the peace of Ryfwick, which put 
:in end to tlie fevcral cruelties, which had'^been lately ex- 
erv ifeJ by the Englifh and French, and their fcveral adhe- 
rents or friends among the lavages, 480, 482* The furs 
of (his country gave riie to all the connections between the 
French and natives™ with a philolbphical defeription of the 
Otter, the Pole-cat, the Ermine, the Martin, the Lynx, 
the Bear, and the Beaver ; with the rerpeCtive value of 
each of thefe ai tides of trade, 48 497 * At what places, 
and in wh;iC m mner, this fur trade has been carried on by 
the French, who have been oppofed by the Englidi (fetJiled 
at New York) in this branch of commerce'— and the means 
which the French have ufed to make this oppofition tnef~ 
fettual, 497. j;o6. Ceded to the Englilh at the latter 
part of th<! reign of Lewis XfV. 508, Its low and wretch- 
ed {late, after it was reftored to ^he French, and particu- 
larly at the peace of Utrecht, V. p, 51* Improved Hate 
of population, according to elltmaiea taken in 17^3 and 
1756'— with its divifion ints> : three ft veral diftriCls, Quebec, 
Trois Rivieres, and Montreal^ and li fliOrt account of each 
53, 54. What ftccefe Ibbs attended agriculture 

and plantations here, 55. 3^* Chara^r and manners of 
the inhabitants, 57; ;S* ‘ military 

la ws, 5S, C9* Nature ah^ particu- 
larly the {eaUfiftery, 62- 64^, period 

was between ^748 and i7c6'J-^Wit1t-’the utmOft value of its 
exports duilng that period" 65,43*7, credit — the 
annual expences of governmeht-*^and revenues which 
it produced iti the * pofftilToh bf J^e Fienc^ 68« Ca- 
jiable of yielding prodigipua Cfop^ ^f COrn,, which « with a 
moderate degree of labour, might have been- made fuffi- 
cient to fuppty all the American, idandaiwwith the necei&ty 
of attending to agriculture in / particularly the 

culture of the plant Gin-Jhtgt which is natural to this foil, 
68, 69, 7c, Abounds with iron mines, which 

have been much negledled by the Prench» 71. The 
bad management of the wOod of this country^ which af- 
forded 
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forded excellent materials for tlie navy, 72, The erro- 
neous conduct of the h'rcnch minillr/ in neglecting the 
beaver trade, and the whale and cod filheries on its coait, 
72. 74. Its general ftatc under the government of La Ga- 
jiHonicre, and the war which it produced between the 
EngUlh and Fiench, 77, 78. Attacked by the Englilh, 
with their various defeats, 83. 91. Conquered, at length, 
by the hhiglifli, and fecured to them by the treaty of peace, 
in 1763, 91. 95, Its improved Hale in the hands of the 
EngliUk, wlio have infiituted a wife and falutary fvllcm of 
maritime, penal, and civil laws, adapted to its climate 
and population; with the great advantage-, which maybe 
derived from ir, 95, 96, 97. 

CandleLury myrtle (a native of North America), the culture, 
properties, and ufc of this plant, with an account of its 
proper foil, v. v, p. 299, 300. 

Cape’-Breton became an object of the attention of the French 
foon after their firll arrival in North America, v. v. p. 3, 
Its advantageous filiation for the cod-fifhery, and for mak- 
ing the entrartce into Canada caly for the French fliips, 
made the Englilh {for a time) oppofe the PVcnch being 
allowed to people and fortify it at the peace of Utrecht — 
although the French were afterwards authorized to make 
any alterations and improvements, ib. Bounded on the 
call by Ncwfotindlahd, and on the weft by Acadia — its ad- 
vantageous fituatidn for the French— with an account of 
its extent and cHrtiaic, 4. Its ftate upon the arrival 
and fetdement of the French-*- with a defeription of the 
haibourand towh of Louifboutg, its fortifications, and the 
expences attending them, 4*. ji Occupied chiefly by 

ffhermen, who tam’d ‘'td this iftand fo early as 1714, and 
fettled in it, 6* Its foil* very unfavourable to agriculture, 
which^ upon t£i$.,actdi;rit, has been neglected by its inha- 
birants, 7, 8, AboOfid^ w*ith valuable, coal-mines, R, 
The value of tbrf’ d 4 rf-fifhery, which employs the whole at- 
tention and fndiiftijif bf fnhafeitarits, gr. Supplied witli 
previftons and mOft beceftafy deles of life from 

France, ib. Its e>fports and xo. The low and 

diftrefted ftatfc of the colonifts, and the reafons, ib. In- 
vaded and taken by the feriglifti in 174S> vvith a particular 
account of this ftngular nege, 7S, 79. Reftored to the 
french by the treaty Of AiJt ,Ia Chapelle, and taken again 
By the Eoglifh in 1758, irf v'hofe pofteffion it now con- 
tinues, 80. 83. 

Caraccas (a Spamfli feKlement in South America) produces 
the beft fpecies of cocoa, in the greateft quantity, culti- 
vated in America— ‘the value and extent of its commerce — 

and 
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and manner in which it is canied on, v. ii.^ p, ^82, 

Caribbte IJlands^ their extent, and firfl: fettlement of the Eu- 
ropeans upon them — ^fome of them called the windward^ 
others the leeward iflands, with the reafons'— and an en- 
quiry into the natural caufe of iflands in gcneial, v. iii. 

р. 236, 237. Suppofed tc have been detached from the 
connnent/and why* 241, 242. The nature of the foil 
and ftate of vegetation in them, 242. 240. The tempera- 
ture of the climate and its (evcral variations; their de- 
pendence rather upon the wind than the changes of the 
feafons; and a philofophical enquiry into the caufes of the 

с. iftvTly wind, and the natural effects of the rain in thefe 

iflands 2^7* 2504 Hurricanes and earthquakes frequent 
and dread/ul here, and their caufes~according to the opi- 
nion of the bell naturaliih, 251, 297. Cuftoms, religion, 
government, virtues and vices of the ancient inhabitants the 
Caribs, found here by ColumbuiS^ 297. 262. The incur- 
fions i»nd firfl fettlements of the Englifli and French, who 
faccordiiig to the tenor of a treaty made in i66'j) divided 
thefe iflands among themfelvcs, and -confined the natives to 
be. Vincent and Dominica: the' French" obcained, by this 
treaty, Gaudalupe, Martinico, Graftada, and fome kfs 
confiJerable .vccunfirions ; and the Ehgflih were confirmed 
in tlic pofleflion of Barbadoes, ^evi>, Antigua, Moni- 
ferrat, nnd feveral other iflatids of little value; St. Chnf- 
topher'b belonged to both nations, 263. 266. fpirit of 
aiHivity and indoflry appeared among the colomlls foori 
after the j eace of Utreebr, which greatly promoted their 
ijtcrefl, 315, 316. Their comU|ef^ and profpericy in- 
tcirupted by the war begun in ^ll6* Their Euro- 

pean inhabitants feck cuktva^tors ^r their {ande in Akica, 
and go thither for that purpdfcij 3{>gr, ^he expedi- 
ency of introducing buifaloes for the pur- 

pofes of agriculture, 444, 445/7 of, the diieafe 

called iUe u/avaj, which ^ms to the torrid zone; 

what diforders the Europeans are to, and what pre- 

cautions are neceflary for their ofefqrvince on their firft ar- 
rival in thefe ifland^ 467, Their advantages 

{^n a general view) to the jfeverai t^'s^tions that are in pof- 
fefllon of diem, 47!, 472, 473#^ - \ 

Carolina, its extent, v. y, p. . Plfcovered by the Spa- 
niards, in their earlieft cxpedititins ittto America, but was 
dei'erted as foon as they found it contained no gold mines 
and was equally neglc^ed by the :£sglt(h and EVcnch till 
the year 1603; when a royal gtant of this country was 
made to cenain proprietors, ib. Nature of the firjfl r/W 

and 
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and rtli^ious government eftabliilied in it by Mr, T.ocke ; 
the defc^ls of this fyftcm, and the improvements which 
have taken place, fmie it has been in the liands of the 
crown alone, 267. 270. Divided into two Icpararc govein- 
incnts, north and fi^uth, 271. Its cliinate equal, if not 
fuporior, to the climate of any country in Amenca, ib. 
Its foil, various, though (in general) agreeable and rich, 
27^. VV ell adapted for agriculture and pailuragc, ib, 273. 
State of its population and trade, particularly in the South, 
273. The advantages ari/ing from the culture uf rice 
(which Teems natural to this foil), and the efieds which it 
has on the climate, conAdered, 274. Origin and flow 
progrefs of the indigo plantations in both provinces, 275. 
The manners and labours of the Atfi colonies in the north- 
ern part of this colony, 276, 277. The impofls laid on 
its trade, 277. The articles and value of its exports to 
Duiope and the C*iribbee iflands, 278, 279. Defeription of 
the plant.aticns and wealth of its two principal cities 
Cli&jles Town and Port Royal — and the manners of the 
inhabitants, ib. 

Carthage^ iti deftruftion by the Roman; a mitfoitunc to Eu- 
rope, V. •*, p. 4. 

Carihag^nat difeovery and origin of this colony, which (after 
various revolutions of government) is now fubjed to the 
f^paniardf, v. ii, p. 57^. Its natural, political, and com- 
rTiC'cial Hate, and the djforders to which the colon ills are 
and thdr fev^raJ caufes, 372. Tiic real im- 

prnance of this fettlement to the Spaniards, ^76, 577. 

C(t/i 7 s, Barthdhm$iv d* fketch his amiable ch 3 rafter— 
his fingular benevolence and philanthropy 10 the wretched 
Tidtivcs of Mexico, who 'were doomed to the moll Iwrrid 
oppredions and mifery/by Cortez and his adherent?, and 
the relief lie obtained Tot- iheip, by his reprclentation of 
their fl»;e to the.court of Spain, v. ii, p, 394. 396. 

Cu/plany/ea, fhort accoonebf its former and prefent Hate, v. u 
p, 50, U undoubtedly ^ the rc/firvoir of ihofe large rivers 
that fail into it, arid ^fliblyL qjay ^ave fome communica- 
tioo, by fubterraneou^ paiTages, with the ocean and the 
Mediterranean, 31. , The track which the north and 
fouth, in Jthe remptcil communicated with each 

other, V. ii. p. 226. coojeftures for fuppoling, tl^at 

the cou'tiies, bordering this fea, were polTelTed of 
great fplt-ndour in former ib. 227. Some account 
of the various and unfacceisful attempts made by the Eng* 
liili to open away into Perfia by thisfea, 227, 228, 229. 

Qafiro, Don Juan da, his great charafter and glorious admi* 
niilraiion of the Fortuguefe affairs in India, at the time of 

the 
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the dociin' of their power in that country, w u p. i43« 
Attempts to rcllorc the ancient valour of his countrymen, 
ih. Inllitutes funeral games in hrnonr of thofe who fell in 
defence of their country, at the ficge of Diu, v\hich (at 
that time) was the key of India, 143. Having obtained a 
f:gnal viiiory at Diu, he orders the honouis of a triumph 
for the vidorious army, to be prepared after the rnanner of 
the ancients : with a particular defeription cf this triumph, 
i**4. The teniporaiy fniiit, wdth which he animated the Po;- 
tuguefc, expired with him; and thetr empire in India was 
hion am lliiirjted and deftroyed sfeer his death, 145, 148, 

Cayenne (bounded by the Dutch colonies of Surinam on the 
Ni*rth, and the mouth of the river Amazon on the South) 
fubmits, after various fexolutior+s of government, to the 
rreneb, v, iv. p. 115, jj6. Natural date of this ifland — 
its plantations and produce, 117, 118, II9, A candid 

evamination of the erroneous -fyflenx of policy adopted by 
the F.»'ench for the improvement' and culture of this colony 
and all their fettlcinents in Guiana, after the conclufion of 
the peace, ir> 1763, with the Engliih, lao, 132. 

Celebes (an ifland in the torrid zone), its extent and climate 
deferiued, v* i. p, 103* The n^anners and religion of the 
inhabitants, who are Mohatn«*cdans — and the Angular me- 
tliod by which tJie tenets of the Alcoran were adopted by 
them, and became the cftablffhed or national religion, ib. 
196, Subje<il at firil to the Portuguefe, and afterwards to 
the Dutch, who are the prefent and abfolutc mailers of the 
colony, 196, 197* Its contnierce, i^erenues, and real va- 
lue to the Dutch, and their feafona for keeping it in their 
poiTcflion at a very coiifideraWe 197, 19S. 

Ceylon^ its extent, antient nap>e, and .fingolar refpe^l for the 
laws eilabliflied here in earlicj^ tiines^ ,v, i, p, 87. 
Found by the Portugue&» CU lleir 4rriyal^ to be well 

peopled, and inhabited by tvvi? who differed from 

each other in their manners, gOY^hmetiit, and religion — 
with a particular defeription or rerp^ive nation, 88, 
89. Formed by its fituatton for a mod convenient 
mart for commerce with Europe; Arabia, and Perfia; and 
the rcafons why thefe advantages w'ere overlooked by the 
Ponaguefe, 89, 90, Conquered by the Dutch, who expelled 
^he Portuguefe (in 16,85) after a long, bloody, and ex- 
penfive war, ao6, 207. The nature and feveral articles of 
commerce 10 this ifland,. 207 » Zo 9 » Cin;iaitton the mod 
valuable branch of trade bere; the culture and qualities of 
this fpice, aii, zi2, 213, 

Ciaco (ficuate in South Auierica) conquered by the Spa- 
niaids in 1536, with an account of its barren flare, v, ii. 

p. 567. 
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p* 7* Is I>:come valuable to the Spaniards for the gold 
mines diiVovercd in it, which are worked without much 
cxpc-nce, hazard, or difficulty, ib. 56^^. 

Chafidirnagcre^ brief account of the Hate of this French icc- 
tleir.ent on the coaft of Bengal, v. i. p. 419. 

Charlemagne fubdiics the Saxons, but is not equally fiiccefs- 
ful againft the Arabs, v, i. p. ii. Revives, for a Ihoit 
time, maritime commerce in France; and eftablifhes great 
fairs in that country, ib. His extenfive government was 
only a tranfient gleam of glory— his empire being divided 
into fevcral parts after his death, 160, 16 r. Sketch of 

his chara(iler; which is fullicd with fangniiiary fehemes of 
conquefl, and with*a£ls of cruelty and perki'ution, v, ii. 

P- , 

Charles V. the melancholy (late of European affairs immedi- 
ately previous to his acceflion to the empire of Geimany, 
and the troubles in which Europe was involved by the am- 
bition of the houfes of Auilria and Bourbon, v. v. p. i, 2. 
His ambition, talents, and * rivalfhip with Francis I, gave 
rife to the prefent fyftenl of modern politics in Europe, 

Chtii, its extent and boundaries, v, lii. p. i, Fiiff: appear- 
ance of the Spaniards in this* country : manners of the na- 
tives; their military operations, rnd inveterate enmity 
agaiiill the Spaniards, who have never entirely iubdued 
them, 2, 3, 4, 5. Agriculture much neglcilcd by the 
Spaniards, although the (oil is fertile and capable of much 
improvtrmcnt, 6, Prefent low Hate of its population and 
miiitaiy ellabUfhment, and the real Hate of its gold mine:, 
7, Its climate temperate Jthd falutary, and foil very fer- 
tile, ib, 8. Enjoys no dire£^ intercourfe with the mothet- 
country, and extends its. commerce no farther than Peiu, 
Paraguay, and the CQuutry adjacent to Chili ; with an ax- 
count of its exports and imports, 8, 9, lO. Its poluicai, 
civil and military eUablilhment deferibed, ro, ii. 

Chinefe the ffrft difebverers of the clove and nutmeg in the 
Molucca iflands, p. 99, Utterly unknown to the 

Europeans, till the arrival of ?Tark Paul, a Venetian, 
among them, 104. Firft vilited fey the Portoguefe 
1518, and thdr mutual couftefy towards each other, 

The boundaries, extent, and antiquity of their country, 
105, 106. Purfue plans of utility rather than pleafure jn 
the improvement of their tands,*^ 107. Their mines of 
iron, tin, and copper, 108- Mode of agriculture different 

. according to the difference of the foil and climate in this 
country, 109, i to. The vegetative fyffem of nature much 
better underffood by them than any other people, no. 

Their 
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Their char«£ler for incluftry and religion, ib. in* Tiieir 
veneration for agiiciilturc vifiblc, in the annual cuftom of 
their emperors bcconjing hu/bandnien every fpring, in the 
encouragement given to it by their laws, and in the ho- 
nours conferred upon thofe who excel in cultivating the 
ground, iii, ii 2 , 113. Their humane and cquiuble 
method of raifing and levying taxes^ and applying ihem 
to the real benefit of fociety, 114, .115. Slow progrefs of 
population among them, explained, 116. Their emperors 
pay an implicit attention and obedience to the laws, and 
their reafons for it, 117, Their government nearly re- 
fembles the patriarchal, 118. Nobility not hereditary, * 
but conferred according to perfonal and real merit — 
except in cafes of the crown, where it is affigned to the 
heir of the emperor, only in confideration of his abilities, 
120, 121. Charaf^er of their mandarins, out of which 
clafs all the ofiicers of fiate are elected, 121. Sketch of 
the charader of Confucius, the founder of their national 
religion — and the manner in which it is fuppmrtcd, 122. 
Their excellent fyftem of education, 1 2 3. Their manners 
take their complexion from their laws, which inculcate 
and enforce modcracion, and humanity^ ib. 124. Emi- 
nent for a patriotic love of iheir country, 125. The low 
Hate of learning and the polite arts among them, with the 
feveral caufes of it, 127, 128. Not a warlike people, 
with the reafons, 128. Their behaviour to the Portu- 
guefe on their firft landing, and the perpniflion they grant- 
ed them of cfiablilhing a fettlement at Macao, 129, 130, 
131. 

Chinefe^ their country invaded and conquered by the Mogul 
Tartars, who adopt the manners andlculioms of the Chi- 
nefe, v. ii. p. 220, 221, 222. Ajre at the incur- 

fions of the Ruifians into Chinele TartarJi' , Ojfipofe them, 
and terminate the difpute and eonthft^ apd in what man- 
ner, 222, 223* M^rcejpary and /fraud nleiit in their traffic, 
246, 247* Renounce the ufe. of gold and filyer coin, and 
make ufe of copper -money only, in their inland trade, 
248. Nature and value of their commerce with the 
Tartars, 250, With the le& Buebatia, ib. With Ja- 
pan, the Philippines, BaUvla, Sidrq,, i'qpquin, and Co- 
ehinchina, 251. What privileges they granted to the firft 
Europeans who traded with thera,^ ani caufe, of the 
prefent reftraints upon this commerce, 251, 252. Uni- 
verfrilly adopt the ufe of tea, and its falutary virtues in 
their country, 254. Sortie conjc^urcs concerning their 
origin, and the origin of the ^ Egyptians, 256- Soine 
account of their diff^rgnt kinds of .pqt^clain, apd their dif- 
' ' ferent 
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ft'rcnk value; what attempts, have been maJe to intfOc?uce 
this manufaflurc into Europe, and the fu reefs; and the fu- 
perior excellence of the Afiatic to European porcelain, 256- 
26;;, The origin of the filk manufadures among tbenn, 
and the peculiar excellence of the Nanking, 266. 269: 
Dcfcriptlon of their varnilh, the tree (called Tfi-chu) 
which produces it, and the two methods of ufing it, 2-1. 
273, Nature and proceft of making their paper, 274. 
Their contempt and cruelties towards the Dutch in xvi. 
cent, 277, 278. Their trade with the Englifh more con- 
ilanc and permanent than wdth any other Europeans* 278, 
279. Annual returns of their trade with the feveral na- 
tions of Europe, 280, More inclined to dncourage this 
trade, than to open their porta to the European.^, 2S1, 
28c. The proportion of gold to filver in their country, 
V. iii. p. 187, 

Chrijiopher^s^ Si, the firft appearance of the French in it, the 
origin and nature of the let dement they formed, and their 
trade, which was fttbjcft to monopolies v. iv, p, 100, 10 1, 
Formerly a general alylum for the Englifh and french co- 
lonifts in America, who ftated the ifl^ind between them, 
and engaged to altill; each other againll the Spaniards, their 
common enemy at that fiine, 325. Reciprocal jealoufy 
between the Englilh and French continued for a long fu- 
ries of years-i-*tm, at length, the French were totally ex- 
pellcd in 1762, and their future return abfolutely for- 
bidden by the treaty of peace at Utrecht : with the date of 
their population and cultures at their expulfion, ib. 326. 
The character and amiable ^manners of the Englifh co- 
Jonifts ilt this illand,. and theiy exemplary kindnefs towards 
their Haves, 327^ 3 Mv. 

Cimbriansy Iketch of theif' exWnfive poffeilions and vi^ories in 
the northern part of Enfbpe; m the carlieft times; until 
they were fubdued by the* Romans, under the command of 
Marius, v. ii, p, 157* Their coi^ntry was peopled again 
' by the Scythians, wh0;(kftbr their defeat by Pompey) 
marched towards the north Europe, and fab- 

dued all the nadotis they found way, J^8* 

Onnamerty the produce 6f the iHatid O^Ionj with an account 
of its growth, qualities^ a\id the f^afoh proper for its cul- 
tivation, V, i. p,-2ii. 213. ' ^ ' 

Clo^iy an account of its growjtb at Amboyna, its properties, 
and the fcafon for gathering ii, v, b p. 1S7, 188. 

Cecbinchinay the origin and foundation of its empire, which 
afrerwards became very extenfive— ^•the amiable manners 
and cuHoms of its £rlt inhabitants— the climate, and fer- 
tility of the foil, V. ik p. 47» 48, 49, Excellent cha- 
'' racier 
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raider of the founder of this nation, whofe example was 
clofcly imitated by fucceeding emperors for a long period 
of time; the defpotic and arbitrary principles of the pre- 
fent emperors; the difeovery gold mines in this coun- 
try, which are mor:‘ attended to than agriculture, 50, ci. 
The prefent rtate of its trade with the Chinefe and French, 
52. 

Cochineal^ nature of this infecfl, food, and methods for pre- 
pdiing ic for ufe, and the advantages of it to the Spaniards, 
V, ii. p. 410. 414. • • 

Cocoa irecy the produce of the Molucca ifiands, with a de- 
* icription of it^ properties, growth, and virtues, 

V. I. p, yf), 97. Manner of its culture, and the belt 
fpccics of It pi od need on the coaft of Caiaccas in South 
Atncricri, v, ii. p, 581, 582. 

CcJ/rct its tree ori’»inaliy a native of Upper Ethiopia, where it 
been known time immemorial^ and is Hill cultivated 
with fucceE, v. i. p* 340. Its viitues, ib. When in- 
ti oduced among the Rnglilh, 342. Which is the belt fpe- 
cies, 3 j.3. \'alue of this article exported into foreign coun- 
tries, and ufe made of the profits arifing fiom Itb fale, 344. 
Account of the feveral procrfTcs by which it is made fic for 
f.j'e, V, iv. p, 6?. Defcripiion of the tree which produces 
it — the climate and foil proper for its culcivariou — and the 
care nccelTiry in l>riiigirig it to maturity, 6i, 

Columbus forms a dcfign of difeovering .America, which (for 
fume time) w?is treated as chimerical, and rejc< 5 led as ab- 
furd by the Genodc, Poituguefe, and the Fnglilh, v, ii. 
p. 339. Piopofes to the Spaniards the aggrandizement of 
their empire by new connuelh iu a new world^ — is fup- 
poited and encouraged in his defign— arrives in America 
in i/j92, and lands on one of the Bahama ifiands, which 
he c.illcd Snn Salvador, 340*' Difeovera the ifland of 
II <iyri (afterwards called the natives 

with great kindnefs and humacvity~reccives every tclii- 
mony of their gratitude, creds a fore with the afiiiUnce of 
the ifianders, and returns to Spain, where he is received 
in triumph, 342. 346. Returns to Hifpaniola, and is 
obliged (contrary tQ hU own fentiments) to cxerujfc cruel- 
iii;s"agamfi the natives, who had been' made defperace by 
tlie oppreflive behaviour of Tome of his' colleagues in his 
abfcncc, 346, 347, 348. Peopli^ the new-difeovered co- 
lonies witli malefattors, and foon experiences the ill con- 
fequences arifing fiom ici 350, The untnerited infults, 
confenipt, and difgracc, which * he icxperienccd — and the 
miferies and pppreflions fufiimned by tJWj colonies after this 
event, 332, 353, 554* His difcovcry of tbe river Oro- 
VoL. V, C2L^q . nooko 
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ncoko the bay of Ho/jHoras, 4s 6. H 5 s laborious, but 
froitUr, Tcarch after a to the Eall Indies, ib, 457- 

Forini an elbibliihment at Dnmin^o, and difcovers the. Lefj 
Antilles; with a phjlofopl.ic.il account of the nature, 
manners, govfrnfnent, and religion of the Caribs, who 
were the antierst inhabitants of the iflands known by their 
name, and tiu’ir opporitif'*ii to Columbus v. id, p, 2^7, 
25 259. His diftttdfid iituation at Jamaica; and the 

c-Acelkut mar.oc-uvre, by winch he efcaped the danger and 
* death which threatened him, v. iv. p. 3^0, 331, 

Cc?nmerce, what its pro^'er foundation, and in what manner 
it hns been carried on or" purfued in ?ntient and modern 
limes, V. p. 463. 470. Its advantages in a moral light, 
and the revolutions it has produced in the manner and the 
general maxims of politics in Europe, 471* 472. VVhat 
genius is requifite for the rrterchant. and what is his pecu- 
liar province, 473* 474> 475- Nature and confequencca 
of tonducling commerce by cxcliifive privileges granted to 
incorporated' (befeties, 475. Its general date in time of 
peace, ib. Commercial wars very impolitic and inju- 
rious to the national tfadc, .whether of neutral or the con- 
tending powers , with an enquiry into the caufe aqd cfTcvls 
of commercial treaties and the great adv^antages of a ge- 
neral frced 'jn of trade, 477* 480. The effe<:ds of the con- 
fcai't progrefs of commerce in a monarchical government, 
si 7 » 318- . 

Comora, IJlands ef (fitu^te in the Mozambique channel, be- 
tween the ccall of Zanguebar and Madagaf'car), their num- 
ber, climate, and foi), v, i, p, 429. Population, religion, 
and m;inntrs of the inhabitant^. 430, Serve as a place of 
rofrelhmcnt to the EngUfli in their voyages to Arabia and 
M.'dabar, 43 I. 

Compa/s (the), its advantages to navigation firO difeovered in 
XV. cent, by Henry, ,foii to John I, king of Portugal, who 
was particularly concerned in the invention of rlie Adio- 
labe, and the firil in applying the compafs to the purpofe 
of navigation, v, i, p* Jn whj^t manner navigation was 

purfued before the invention of i' ^9, 

Confiafitine^ aji examination of the tivil tendency of fomc 
laws, which he ehaSed fat encouraging chrilliariity, . and 
fupptefllng Paganifitijt v, j. p. 10. 

Cordehrasy fome account of the height of thefe mountains, 
which run almoft the whole length of South America, 
through the countries of Pferu find Chili, and the enormous 
mafies of fnow wiilf vvhich they have been covered (though 
fituate in the warmell climate of ^he earth) from time im- 
memorial ; 
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memorial; to which is added a Ihort dcfcriptlon of the 
ftare of the adjacent country, v, ii. p* 497, 498, 459. 

Coromandel^ the firlt arrival of the Dutch, with the itatc of 
their trade, v. i. p. ao6. Geographical and philofophi* 
cal defeription of its coaft, climate, and manners of 
the inhabitants, 385* Negledled by the hrft Europeans 
who arrived in India, and tb*c reafons, ib. General view 
of tradCji^and governmont, 386. Rife and progrels of the 
fird fettlemems eftabiiflicd here, 387. Nature and extent 
of the advantageous commerce of the Englifh, with a brief 
account of the nianufaflure of cottons, 388, 389. What 
arc the annual exports, and how divided among the Eu-* 
ropcans, 393, 396. Prefcnt ilate of the French fettle- 
ments ana fadories, v* ii. p, 140. 145, Population and 
commerce of the Dan;fh territory, 168, 169* 

Cor/ez prepares for the conqueft of Mexico ; with an account 
of his abilities for this expedition, and the behaviour of the 
natives to him off Tabafeo, v.. ii. p. 356. 360. Arrives at 
Mexico; with the Hate of the natives he found there, 3^0^ 
His engagements with the province of Tlafcala, with a 
(ketch of the manners of the natives, 366- 368. Advances* 
towards Mexico, and his condud on this occafion examined, 
369. 383, 

Cotton^Jhruby not cultivated in Jamaica, till the indigo-plan- 
tations were in their decline, v, iv. p. 344, Produced in 
various iflands of America, hut this fort is of a very bad 
fpccies, ib. THc culture, .foil, and feafbn proper for 
planting that fpccics which fup^lies the Englifli manufac- 
tures, ib. 315, 3 3b. 

Credit pubhc and private, deficed-^it$ refpeftive • ufe and 
abufe — and fome enquiries into the nitture, principles, and 
efl'eds of paper currency and pt^falic Jo^ns, v. v. p, 53a. 

Cuhay extent, firft difeovery, and this Spani/h fettle- 

menc. v, iv. p. X5, Eafily coeque'rpd b> the Spaniards^ 

^ 26. Its importance on three accqqhfs — its natural produc- 

tions and foil**— in rcfpcdl of being the ftaple of a great 
trade, and being the key to the New World, 27. State of 
its plantations, population, ahd manners of the Inhabit- 
ants, 28, 30^ The flow progreft of its trade, and 

the many irnpedimemi to it, pcoqueetf by monopolies, 31* 
Made the general rcndessyOi^ of thqJSpanifh jfhips failing 
into the New World, ib. Advantages of its very fafe and 
extenfivc harbour in- the port of the Havannah; with an 
account of its prefent fortifications, and the plaAs for ma- 
king it impregnable,^ 32. 59. The folly and evil confe-** 
Q^q % quences 
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<qnence3 of compelling the colonifls to become foldiers, 39, 

CurnJjoii (an ifland of the Lefs Antilles] formerly fubjcfl to 
t.’e Spaniards, but now a Dutch feulcment, v. iv. p, 47. 
Jts extent and real importance confidcred, ih. 4S. Ti 
convenient fituation for forming and canyingon a contra^ 
band trade wiilj ihc Spaniili main, 53. Became in time 
an imm^n{e magazine, to which the Spaniards yriorted and 
caii.ed on an extenfive trade, with an account of the ft- 
v.rtil articles of this trade, ib. Its commerce with Do- 
mingo and the windward iflands belonging to the French, 
in the tiinc of war between them and- .he EngliHi, 51. 
Nature of the impolls on all goods irnpoi:ed into tins 
ifland, lb. 


D, 

Dfteca, its fitwation, foil, and population deferibed, v, J„ 
p. 424. M inner of carrying on the trade and manufadurc 
of this piace, ib. 425. What cottons arc the moll valu- 
« able, 426. The time of planting the cotton ufed in the 
manufadlme, ib. 

Danss dekended from the Scythians, and were originally pi- 
' i;^tes; with an account of the antient reyo]uiioij& of this 
people, V. ii. p. ijy* 160. Iluinainzed on their cor. ver- 
flon 10 chriibanity — become attached to agrlcultuic .iiid 
filling — and extend their conamiinication with the other rra- 
t;ons of Europe, 1 61. Grig in of their commerce in India 
and their colony in Tranquebar (lituate in the brail kiug- 
clorn of I'anjoar), and a fhort defeription of the ilate of 
agriculture and manufadurcs in Tanjour, iu2, 163. Th,? 
various interruptions and changes which their commerce in 
India hjs undergonej with the privileges and Hate of their 
prefent India ^cornpaoy, 164, 167, Population and coni- 
merce of their colony on the coaft of Coromandc!, :md the 
Ganges, lOS, 169. Nature and flate of their trade to 
Chin^, and the v^luc of the annual purchaks made by 
them in this country,, which ''according to an eHimate 
made in 1766) amounted to ni-ncty^fbur thouAind five him. 
dred and levcnty-one pounds, 170, 171, 280. liiliinate 
of ihtir annual exportation of money to India, 291. 

Danes ^ their trade to Morocco more extenfive than the trade 
of any other hAnopcan Hate to that country, and the man- 
rer in which it is carried X)n, v, iir. p- 370. Nature and 
Hate cf their Have tiade in Africa, 400. Whnt ib the ufual 
fea.bn for cutting ihcxr crops of fegar in tlie American fec- 
tlciiicats, 4jl.' 


Di^nsSf 
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Danesn their firft expe.iicion into America (In 1619) bcinpr 
unfuccefsful, they neg’c^led^ to form an American fettle- 
menc for fame time afterwards, with the reaibns, v. iv. 
p, 83* Nature of their anticnt conRitution, tho' formed 
upon the model of liberty, very inconfiftent with liherry, 
C.p, Their prefent fyflcm •f government is ab/blute mo- 
narchy, 85. Rife and Rate of their fettlemcnt at Sc. Tho 
mas, and the means by which it became a valuable mart of 
commerce, ib. 86. State of their colony at Sr. John’s, 86. 
The various revolutions of thetr colony ac Santa Cruz, 
which was at laft fecured to them by purchafe, and the pre- 
fent llate of its trade, 88, 89, 90. Examination of their 
coi)du<?-l towards their fettlements in the i/lands of America, 
and manner of conducting commerce in them, 90. 92. 
State of the commerce, foil, climate, population, taxes, 
mili'ary, navy, monopolies and exportations of their Eu- 
ropean fettlements — and the reafons why they fhould fliew 
a Rrittl attention to their colonies in America, and appro- 
priate their produce to themfclves, 93. 99. An eRimare 
of the annual value of the produce of their poiTeflitSns in 
America— the number of (hips employed in their American 
trade, and the charges of exportation and importapon, 
406. ’ Their government, proved to be defpoiic, v. v. 
P* 3 ^ 7 - 

Danen (ifthmas of), its diTcovery by Columbus, and the ex- 
pciliiations he formed from this difeovery, v, ii. p. 

4:^7. Defer iption of the nature* complexion, and lingular 
maiuier.s of the natives in the adjacent country, 458, 499* 

( ^r.) famous for being the firft fettlemcnt of the Spa- 
niards in America, v. iv,' 1 8. State of the gold 
difcove^ed in it at that time, ib^ The cruelty of the Spa- 
niards and the infurrctlion of . the negroes in this iflcind, 
and the favourable confe^quenie^ of ^ %c> tfie negroes,^ 19, 
Its advantages, and produce in tobacco, cocoa, caf- 

fia, ginger, and cotton, ib. The of its depopula- 

tion on the conqueit of Mexico,’ .with the evils that fol- 
lowed it, *20, 21, Rile and fmalt progrefs of the commer- 
cial company trading to this' place, 2Z. State of this co- 
lony on its fouihern and northern CoaRs, which arc fu^^jed 
to the French, ib. 23, 24, 25, , I-t$ exterft, air, foil, and 

^ final liibrainion to. the French, 194. 197, |ts piogrcfs 
and profperity under the admin 5 Rr;ifiai> of Bertrand i.>o- 
geron, 198, 199, 200; The civil Jurildidlion introduced 
here by the French, not without oppofition — and the me ans 
puriued to conciliate the affetliopi. of the co!< miRs and 
planters, 202, 203* Rife of iia fugar j. lant^tions, and 

the encouragement given to agriculture, 2^4, 2^5. Suf- 

0-9 3 tuiiicd 
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tained great loftcs by an univcrfal blaft of all the cocoa- 
trees upon this coK>ny in I7*5» by a dangerous infur- 
re^ion of the coioniils in 172;?, with, the proper and fuc- 
ccfsful meafures that have been purfued by government for 
eftablifliing tranquillity and peace, 206, 207, Its 

prefent Hate, capes and hatbours, deferibed, Z09. 212, 
V/hat improvements are further necefTary in the harbours, 
agriculture, and fortifications of various piaits of this 
French feitlement, 213. 227. Its fertility, culture, pro- 
duce, and population, 228. 231. Nature anti value cf 
the tiade carneu on between the French and S}>an’fiids 
fettled in this ilTand, 231. Its fccuriiy apainH inv.jOon, 
and prefeivatitm of its conneflions with e:ipla*ijc<i, 

^32, 3 33t 234. Rife and progrefs of the warm difu»-»tcs 
which have fubfifttd (from the eailieff appeaiantc of the 
French in thi*^ ifland) between them and tlie S^viniards, 
and the neceflity of fettling them, by fixing the bound.iiu s 
nf each refpeilive colony; and at what period the en- 
croachments of one party againfi the other con.nienccd, 
233 241^ The prefent Hate of its defence again It an 

enemy, the ncctfiitv of additional fortifications, and tl.e 
mq/l advantageous Situations for raifing them, 2^2. 353, 
Jrs ffrenuous oppofition to the po!l-t«?:, impofoJ the 
French on the negrt es of this ifiand, and their other Ame- 
rican colonies, with an enquiry into the cruel y and want 
of policy in this tax, 2^:8, 2C0, State of the mi- 

liria, which the colonills adopted %vith reluctance, 268. 

J)omifficA afiigned by the united confent of the hiigbOi and 
French to the Carifas for their property: with a ficerch of 
the manners and government of ihc/e fiavages among each 
other at their ijrft fettling upon this illand, v, iv. p. 385, 
3^6. extent aftd ^i^ucc, and the popuLuon of 

liie French and Caribs in the year 1763, when it be- 
came fubje*^ to the Engbih, 393. Its lituation con- 
venient to the EnglUh ior^ drawing all the commodities 
of the French colonics hither, and for intercepting without 
dany^er the navigation of France in her felilemeius, 394, 
39s , Enjoys the privilege of bein^ ir free port, and per- 
muted to carry on a totnmercial itsfiercourfe with the fe- 
vcral na'.iohsof Europe, 400# 

Drake (Sir Francis)^ hi's fucceisfut expeditions againfl the 
Spaniards in America, and conquells of St, Domingo, St, 
jago, and CaiihagCna, v* v. p, lOO, lOI. 

firuiefiy fketch of their religions fcejicrs and rites— particularly 
the human facrificcs which they oflered up to the deity, 
and the tranfmigration of fools they inculcated upon the 
mindr of iheit difciples, v. y. p, loa. Were intruded 

3 with 
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with the care and educarion of youth, and were abfoliite 
in thcjr (Jecermuu"tion of a’l civdl and criminal caufes, 103* 
oi tU^ir povvcr and Jtligion in vii* cent. 104. 

Dumphrs (i re'i^ioii'i Te6t in Pinladelphia), their riie, aufte- 
iity of maiuicr-,, pacific Tentimenis, religious tenets; and 
arccnii .ii to av^riculturcj manufacUires, and the ufefui arts, 
V. V. p. 3 2}. 2 o. 

Dutch, origin, antient revolutions, rife of the republic, and 
iiril wars of thi^ people with the Portuguefc in India, v. i. 
p. 1^1. 17^. Beginning of their trade with the Japanefe, 
and the revolutions among thts people, immediately pre- 
vious to it, 178. 18^. Aflifled by the native ^ of the coun- 
try, thvy beronie mailers of the Molucca.s, and expel the 
roiLugiu fe frf)m th’Vfc iflands, and mi nopoiizc the valuable 
crac^e ( f f, ices produced in them, 1R5. jgc. Origin, ex- 
tern, an J value of their fcttlement at Tiuior, 19 1, 192. 
Stite td thcir colony at Celebes— *the manner by which 
they b' came tn^flcrs of it~and a defeription of the cuf- 
lonjs, iel)'::ion, and education of the firft iuhabitaiiU, 103, 
197, d'.hor motives for opening a communication with 
Borneo, and v;due of their trade for camphire, 198, 199. 
Foim fcttlemeuts in the illand of Sumatra, 200, 2ci. 
Former and prefent flatc of their commercial affairs at 
Siam, 202, 203. The means by which they eftabiiihed 
theuifflveb at Malacca, and its real value to them, 204, 
209. Become the foie mailers of Ct^ylon ; with an account 
of the ftve.al articles of trade carried on here; of which, 
cinnamon is the principal article: to which \sr fuifjoined 
the expcnce of lupporiing this fcttlement, and the f>ifem 
of geven. merit introduc'ed into ii by the Dutch, zo6. 219. 
The net pronuce of their trade On the coall of Coromandel 
explained, 216, 217, Z18, The;if jeonqueft of M-iUbar, and 
real advantages of the commerce. On its coall, zi8, 219. 
Origin of their colony at rke Cape of Good Hp^e, under 
the condufl of Van Riebeck, wfeo obliged to purchale 
of the na'ive*^ the land he wanted for the ufeof his mailers, 
220. 276. Their territories in the ifiand of Java, wljch 
were not obtained without treachery and cruelty; and a 
panicular deferipuon of* the comiiKTce, produce, and op- 
preffive governaie;it of Bantam* Mataram and Madura, 

'provinces in the /aid iiland^ and the improvement of rhdr 
trade and dominion in the fame, 227. 237. Population, 
wealth and manners of their colonills fetiled at Batavia, 
whicli is the cirntre of all their commerce, and capital of 
all their fetllements in India, 23^ 242. Their commer- 
cial affairs in India wholly conducted by a council at Ba- 
tavia, which is to the conuoul of the general af- • 

Q^<j 4 lembjy 
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J'emMy of the United Province':, 247. 2^0, Their na- 

lional debt veiy great, 2‘'7. Tluir forme r profperity arofe 
ft 0111 the civil and religious liberty o^labldhcd among them’, 
from their hllierie-', and navigalii n, and public fpiric, 
28-1, 2St), 290. 'Their prefent degeneracy exemplified m 
various intt.incef, 2'^ I, 292, 293. /Planned at tlie arrival 
of the Knublh in India, and the kind behaviour of the 
nati\es of [iva towaid:> them, they nnliepufenc the cha- 
raflf r of the TiigliHi by fdfe nccuiatione, af;d proc'vd to 
aC'i^ or violence, 3O5, zc6* Conclude a verv fingular and 
c.vrra.-'i di'Mry treaty with ihe Eng‘ifh at Amb*-yjiH, and an 
ex nmiiiaLioii of tljcir behaviour fubfequerf if> jr. 306, 307^ 
3C.S. J^iivc the Enghili ignominu^uf^y t on.* biic 

being teri'fied by a poweiful Engldh airsament, cTiiipped 
on pi'ipofe to oppole them, they b-^ihe the lOurt of 

Cfn.rles II. to picvent the expechtu n f, )lnn-, ..nd thus fie- 
fent the defign of the hiydifli Ivaff-fi ha nv ag'-iud’c 

tuoni, 319 3^'^- Their e\icnfva ..ado i' opium, and 
oi cajyiug it o*., 413- 4 ’ !-• 

D'itih. their ambinous views in C — il-c m' lmVrh.-lv con- 
i'ljiier.ces predaced in xvi. itnr, an*d ire p'cdcet date of 
their trade in lha: ctmr.trv , v. p. 277, 27'^ bid|.C( 5 l“d 
cd' c ndi avojLiring to inonopolhze tl’e Ctiineie trade, 2 i^’l, 
2S\ 1 diinate of their annual cxp.^rcat:on of money to 

In.ba, 2i;j* 

Du/ri' ..:ts .net to firm fcttlcmcnts in ifli ^'nerl:n» hut 

a;e u: ippinriitd by the nppe.*'« rnee of f.Tnure -i, ! <! fl ..fe 
among tt.e aJ vantu.c:.';, iin p, -4, " Llsbinn'Cat 

tf tfjJir eli lij'bi (:‘'mpa‘ y in 1621 --:rs cen tai — .'»:id 
iat cff.d in ti:- /als; where eitabidh 

C'^d' 'i'-. and itfip manv lenin r.*. y ad vart.ii c. for i em, 

I e: ;ij afeiw-ardi; deprived of rhero b.' iJje utfe, 

14 i vj. idature aiui Jla - of their fldve trade in Africa, 

AC \ ^01. Afack the Pcyo.'gne e in Abi'a, r-.nd 
I' ”1,. i'^ts ot iheir (eitU r. ents — witli :i:i ■ fiiirafc 

r..eir reel \ ali 4O;* I'fieir corduci towards their 
i. .\me-i .3, V'. nkh is the uiual fco.^^>^l for rm.ks.ig 

t! i'.r ii 11 :;::r in j t. 

jy/v./’j ' .e fTu 'ir.., . wh.ch tnty leviked the fpiric of com- 

n. 1C'., r ‘pu'^oo^j, hikJ aso ulture in Is wo pc— and at- 
in'<r J rr.A-'r^hy of commerce, v, iv. p. 45, 

40. MU q« til ( f CuirtiJuu^ vvh.-tc they form a fet- 

tk'iieiii .1 vdic, 4.7, 48. The produce, popuk- 

iJeV, c -m t., ar. i ; I v^ijue.of »hcii hinnies, St. Euila- 

ti:i, d'b,,, rti d or. hJ 4.3. 55, Riie and progrcls of 
the - h :clcr:i2.-:s a: S . in nn, beib'<^e, and Kfiequebe: 

yiii.ch pioJijcc t\c*uly uic iamc articles — cotton, cocoa, 

fugar. 
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fuear, and coffee*, eg. 64. The dangerous fituatlon of 
their colonics in CJniana — being expofed (on the one band) 
to invnfions from ihe Kuiopeans or h dians, and (on the 
other) to the rc.bcllions fpirit of the nvgroe?, who have 
been g^eai'v oprrflfed by the Dutch, 66. 70. Their lofs 
of t)ie lirazfb — decline of their trade fjiice the ravig^ijott 
ait oafled in bngland — their enormous national dehi— low 
llaic of tlicir ni.uTrufcU^.fuies and fiOi cries —their enormous 
taxes — and or! cr cau/es of their prefent decline — evidently 
fhevv the nectflicy of fecuring the pofTeirion of their colo- 
nies, and encouraging the prodiice of them, 71. Si. isn- 
joy a great fhaie of the riches and produce of the Daniih 
co lonies, in nhich they pnflofs valuable plantations, 

'I'heii ft'lt appearance in the French iflands, where they 
depriv' d the Fieiuh of great part of their commerce, lojr, 
Receive ai.nuadv b'oni their fettlements in the American 
ifl'ind*, cc-nmo Plies xo tht; value of one million and hfey 
thoufiuni p^ul(.cF^ — rhe number of fliips and men arinu.illv 
rmp!ov'‘(^ in tlii'. trade — the cliafges of navigation and 
other exoences incidental to this commerce, 407. 

Duichy the firft and oiiglml proprietors of New York (called 
by them New Bcigia), which dilcovered m i6cq by 

Henry Hudfon, and pu* under the patinnage of the Dutch 
iiad India company — their rigji^ to this colony djfputed by 
the Englifh — were dcpn%ed of it by conqiicfi — and fccured 
it to the Engliih by the treaty of Breda, v. v. p. 199, aro, 
aoi. N.iturc of their conftitntion inveiligated — the teveral 
eriois a -1 defcCl*^ of it — the extent of the former and. pre- 
iViit powpi of the ft 'dihedder — and the proper methods for 
prefcrvjng chi*ir liberty, 105. 407. Nacuially formed to 
be n ronunerclal puopie, 46;. 469. ' 

Dutch Cewpany^ ftace or iheir fund — and the manner of fell- 
ing their lliaies, the price of which depends much on the 
liate of their puVjlic Hocks, v. j. p. 25 1. I'he teniporaiy 
prorperiry of this company, and its leveral Ciiu/es, sxith 
the jbue of the levenuc ari/ing from their trade, -^^3. -'Jrq, 
*^rhe fuiuie re HI cum of their dividend dievvcxi to be pic- 
bahle, 260. 'ri>eii pj-feru dedine, with the fevcral caufes 
for it, 262. 268. I'heir re-eftabJ: in.ent propoieu, and 
jTicifares by which it may be accomplilhed, 269, 270. 

'i he manner of conduciing theii forces by fca and land, 
prejudicial to their real intcrcil, 277, 27S, The vail irn- 
portance of their fetcleniente, and the nccelTiry for the ilatc 
granting every fnpport to the company, 2B6, 287. 
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E 

E^ypi dcfigr.ed by Alevander for the feat of his empire, and 
the center of trade to the whole world ; and the nieans by 
which this was prevented, v. i* p. 68, Its capital city 
Alexandria, made the mart of all the rncrchandifc from 
India, by the Red Sea, to the port BerenjLC, under Pro- 
Icmy and his Ihcceflors. ib. Th;.* naiuic anti articles of 
this trade, and the channels by which it wa** carried on, 
69, 70. Ceafes to be the feat of the Indian ro.nroerce, 
which is transferred to Con(lantinopI«, y2. 1 he reho- 

ration of its tri^dc attempted by the Venetians, but in vain, 
y/j. Contjuered by the 'Furk^, and the d ngcrous coiile- 
qoejicc® of this conqufft to the European ilatcs, 8i.— Its 
prefent low and melancholy ftaie defer i bed, v. iii, p. '^6c'. 

Embdtn (’(he capital of Eaft Fiiefland), lubicrl to Prufija 
when fubdaed— with an ac^unt of the ar ticnt date its 
commerce, v, ii, p* iq(>. The life, iurnl. proGreli, and 
ytiin*of the Kail: India company ellahliihtd at tli»^ j’lice, 
ib. !c)7, 198 1:9. 

En^IiJhy fftetch of ihe ancient fiate-of thtir commcce, 

cularly in the reign: of Vv" lliam the C'c-iqueror, and Ikmy 
VIJ. V. i. p. 20J, 295. Arrival of the Fleniirtg^ an^ong 
them, with the advant.iges of it lotrfde, 299 '^00. Fheir firlt 
voyages to India — elKiblirtimeot of ilien E^il Ind/a com- 
pany in the reign of Queen Kirzabetb, with her.fpecch on 
a claufc in the for tifablifhing it, 301, 302 ( tigin of 

their difpures with the Dutch at Amboyn.i, a».d an f\t»a£)r- 
dinary treaty of alliance with them, 301;, 307. Corn- 

niciice hoililiLies with the Portuguefe, and form conncc- 
tiors with the Perfians agairil them, 300, 310. 1 ).< ;r 

trade with the Armenians, and the conunodititt wh ch ihe 
latter carry to India and Perfia, 314. 31^ . Decline cf 
their trade in India during the civil wa s of Ci firfe-' I. . nil 
revival of it under Cromwell, 316, 319. 'Ff.' r Vs^ti -us 

misfortunes and inilcondud in the Incies in the rtign of 
( .harfes il, and the iniquitous febemes of johas and John 
Chdd, 3 if. 321. Djfputes ai’^or-g th*m relative to tiie 
adva ntage-* and tdfadiantagcs of ivr incerferaind /octefj of 
3T)e:chanis trading to the indies, 323, 326, Eng.igc in a 
wvtr with the French in 1744, which afiTedled the flat?' of 
ihcjr aii'idrs both *n India and Europe, 329. i heir trade 
in the Red Sea*— wi'h a riew of the ^jeoeral trade carried 
on liune; pai Llcvil'^i ly from the ports of Mocha and Suez, 
to )npna, 8ur?.c, and Bengal, 339. 330. "i'heir trade in 
the feiflan guiph, with a general view of the commerce 
earned on there, 3 :;o, 366. Trade on the coaft of Ma- 
labar, 
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labar, and ibc real advantages of that fcttlement to them, 
367. 382. Commerce on the coail of Coromandel, 3SS. 
Their iettlemenc at Madras, the center of all iheir tranf* 
adlions on that coaft — the produce of thjs fettiement and 
otljers adjoining to it, 397. 399. Their trade' at I]ei>gal 
.Tnd in the Bay, 411. 424. Form a fettiement at Sr. He- 
lena in 1673, with the advantage^ of it to their commerce 
at Bengal and other Afiatic colon’cs, 428, The advan- 
tage they derir^e from the idands of Comora in tljc Mo- 
zambique channel (between the coaft of Zanquebar and 
Madagafcar), with an account of the climate nnd the inha- 
bitants, 429, 430. Their incorporated coinp^'ny ncgle^f 
the country-trade, and leave it to private adventurers, 4^1, 
Remifs in fupporting a mafidme force, 432<- A view of 
the capital of their company, and extent of their trade, 
.particularly in the article of tea, 4M* 43^* Dividends of 
the proprietors of this cpmpany, at feveral periods of time, 
440. A view of the real advantages they have de- 
rived from the conqueft of Bengal, and an examination of 
the con Jude they have obferved in the government of it, 
440. 450. What is their beft (ecurity againft the natives 
0/ India, 451. Their nionopohes and oppreiTions at Ueo- 
eal, with the feveral pretexts *they have ufed in defence ot 
them, 4^5. 464. Auchtmic Hate of their company’s af- 
. fair , as ;ippears ^ from their receipts and di/buri'eroenfs, 
fjom 1768 to 1772, 465. 468. I’he importance of this 
commercial company to*theftate, 469, 

Lngiijh attack Chrindernagere and conquer it-— with the ton- 
Icquence of this conqueft to all the French fcttlemcnts de- 
pendent upon Cbaudcrnago/e, v, ii. p* io8* Invade Fon- 
dicherry, take and deftroy it, which is afterwards rebuilt 
by the French, 11 1. The (late of. their fa^Wfes at 'l eU 
Jicherry and Cartenate on the coatl, of 134, 135. 

Thtir condudl towards the French' at Bengal examined, 
*37’ * 39 * Rvafons wl^ they (ihibeir prefent ftate 

of aftairs) (hould obferve a ixrsff laeutrality in India, and 
fhould cultivate the favour of. the natives, 159, 156. 

Their oppofition to the Baft India company eftabliiljed by 
the Auftrtans at Oftend, and the caufe of this oppoixtk>n, 
y2. Their fruitlefs attempt to open a wa^ into Perfta, 
the north of Indoftan, anef the greatell part of Tartary, by 
the Wolga and the Cafpian fea, 229. More conftanc 
in their trade with China than any other European ftatc, 
with .the annual purchafes of this trade, 278^ 279, 280. 
Eftimate of their annual exportation of money to India, 
291. Their political condufl^ on their hril appearance ijn 
India, examined and approved, 296, 297. 

EttgUp, 
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Englijhy origin of their views towards making a fettlement in 
the South Sea — with the rife and eilablifhment of the South 
Sea company, v. iii. p. 54, 55. A view of their advan- 
tageous connefUons and commercial treaties vviih the Por- 
tuguefe in- their inland and commifiion xrade, 208, 209, 
210. Confirmed in the poflelfion of Barb3<loe.s, Nevis, 
Antigua, and Montferrat, by a treaty (in 1660) between 
* them and the French; with a view, of their ftate at that 
time, 266, 267. Their unfuccefsfuT attempts againll Do- 
mingo, ‘which were followed by the invafion and conqucft 
of Jamaica — which has proved to be one of ihei; mod va- 
luable pofledions in the New World, 271 — Unite with * 

the Dutch againft the French in a war, vvinch, was con- 
cluded by the peace at Utrecht — fince which tim : they 
have become of the greatefl importance in the political date 
of Euiope, 314, Their colonies, particularly Jjmaica, 
engage in a contraband trade vuith the Spinilh friiftments, 
give umbrage to the Spaniards in Europe, and are the caufe 
of the war with the Spaniards m 1739, in which the 
Trench are afterwards involved: with a view of the con- 
dufl of the Englifh in this war, and the nature of the 
peace concluded at Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 316 — 322. Jealous 
of the rapid improvements made by the Ficnch colonies, 
commence hoftilities agaio^ the French — are unfocceisful. 
at the beginning of the war in 17^' 5-^ — but afterwards cx-* 
peiicncc a mod favourable change of aifaiis, 326 — 335. 
Diive the French from Guadalupe, Granada, the other 
leeward iflands, and Martinico; their coiniuePi of Cuba 
from the Spaniards — with a iketch of Mr. Pitt's charattcr 
and adminidration, 334 — 351. What adv^ntoges they de- 
rived from the cftHioni of the American iflands at tne pence 
in 1763 — ‘Their . mifeondu^ in reiloiing the*ifiind of Cuba 
—and the date of the public debt at that time, 351 — 3^7. 
Competitors with the French and Jews lor the tiudc df Al- 
giers, 370# Nature and date of- their flave-trade with 
Africa; 400. The utility of th^yr fettkments on the coail 
of Africa examined, 403,, 404, manner of treating 

their Haves in America, 416. W’ icn is the ufual leafon 
for making their crops of fugar in Arn<^^^ca, 451, 452. 

fl\aTe,'r with -the Danes ‘the produce of] the 

JJanitli fetvlements, in wImcH they have excellent planta- 
tions, V. iv. p. 93. Make the^felyes maders of Guadalupe, 
and raife the ifland (with a'l its dcjffendencics) to the great- 
ert degree of profperitv, nod: afterwards reftore it to the 
French, t 3 i — 188. Their manner of difpofing of lands 

. in new colonies examined, 253, 254. Statq of agricul- 
ture, trade, navigation and revenues among them, when 
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they began to form fetticments in the American iflanclsj 
to which is fubjoined a fhort accpunt of their llate> pre- 
vious to the reign of Henry VII. and a fketch of his cha^ 
ra^lef-, and reign^ and the methods by which the royal pre- 
rogative was increafed at that time, 298 — 301. Their na- 
lioual Heuation at the acceffion of James 1 . to the Englifh 
crown, and the evils in which the nation was afterwards 
involved by the‘ unhippy difput^^a between the king tyid the 
parliament in the reigns of James and Charles I. — parti- 
cularly the general difeontent which prevailed at this lime, 
and was the caufe of many perfons emigraemg to Ame- 
rica, 301 — 305. Jealous of the laws palTed in the colo- 
nies, left they Ihould infringe on the rights of the mother 
country, they bind their governors by oath to guard againll 
the leaf! infringement of this fundamental maxim, 308* 
The decline of their infular territories, and its caufe, 313. 
State of their colony at Barbadoes, and the importance of 
it, 31:; — 319. Origin, extent, and ftate of their fectlc- 
nient at Antigua, with Tome account of the remarkable iu- 
furre*flion there in 1710, and the manner in which it fub- 
fided, 320, 321. Progrefs of their colony at Montferrat, 
and at Nevis, with the amiable charadlcr of the inhabit- 
ants at Nevis, 322, 323, 324. Settle at St. Chriftopher’s 
jointly with the French in 1623, but afterwards are veiled 
with the foie power and polTcllion of it by the peace of 
Utrecht, 325 — 327, Invade Jamaica and expel the Spa- 
niards in 16 ;5, and form a fectiement, which has conti- 
nued in tlieir hands ever fince, 332~333- Their colony 
at Lucay’s or tlie Bahama iflands, with the ufe made of 
them, 365, 367. Settlement at the Bermudas, with an 
account of the manners and bensvoltence of the inhabit- 
ants, 363 — 370. Make a cohqneft and lake polTcflion of 
the ifland of Tobago, with a view of the great advantages 
of cultivating it,' 371—378* Become mailers of Granada, 
which IS ceded to them by the French-; its importance, fer- 
tility, and produce, 379“584, Take po/Tcflion of St. 
Vincent; with the reafons to ex|Jbft it Will acquire iirmneis 
and vigour under its pfefent eflablifhment, 385—393. 
Their fetclement at ^.Dominica, with the dcfign and peculiar 
•advantage of it to its prefent matters,* 393 — 39S* Nature 
and advantage of the military cftablithmcnt in their infular * 
colonies — Hate of the taxes in the fame— and the venality 
which attends, their civil adminillracion at home and abroad, 
3979 399* lands in their fetticments in the 

Cafpian fea purchafed at a greater ex pence than thofe of 
other nations; with an account of the competition between 
the Europeans and Americans in buying them, and the 

leafon-ji 
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reafon, 400, I'^ike every method to increafe the value of 
the Briiifh iflands in America, ib. Forbid their North 
Anif-ncan colomfts to trade with ihefe iilands for fugar in 
and the bad ccrfequcnces of this prohibition, 401, 
402, 40?. Annual amount of the productions and real 
value ot th'ir Ftti'ements in ihefe iflands, 407. ''I'he ad* 
vantne^os ot rbeir ina»’itime f«?rce for preferving their own 
coIdiiivs, ai’'d attacking the colonies of other nations in 
America, 414. 

Enfl:jh invade and conquer Cape Breton, with its value and 
jicue of defence, and reiroration to the French, v. v. p. 7«^- 
Si. They invade Canada, and meet with many difficul- 
ties in the invaflon, S3. 89. Take Qj.?hec, 93, 94. 

C':ir)at;a is ceded to them— introduce their own maritime 
and criminal laws here, with an account of the advantages 
which may be derived from this place, 95* 98. Their 
firll expeditions into North America,^ which weic projc^lcd 
by Ssr W.dicr Raleigh, 99. 102. Their fettlemcnt at 

Fludibn’s Bjy, 131. 143. Their (hare in the fifhery at 
Newfound and, 150. 156. Put into pofTeflion of Nova 
Scotia, which is lurrendered to them by the French, 164. 
1^9, Motives and principles of thofe who founded tlie 
colony of Nevv-F^ngland, 17$. 182* Their conqucll: of 

New-York, which was fecured to them by the Dutch at 
Breda in 1673, 203. Languid flate of their colony at 

New-Jerfey, 208. 212. Foundation, eflablilhment, and 

lldte of their colony in Pcnfylvania, 213. 243. Jn Vir- 
g’nia, 244. 2^6. fn Maryland, 234. 266. Jn Carolina, 
266. 270- In Georgia, a8o, 286. — and in Florida, 28-. 
294. Their domi|3ionsr in North America extend from the 
river St. Lawrence to the MiflHippi-s^with a philofophical 
oamination of the advantages and difadvantages of a very 
wide and excenfivc empire, 235, 296, 297. Supply North 
America with domeftic: animus, 303. Enrich their North 
American colonies with European grain, 304* Encourage, 
by coofidcrable premiss, the ichportation of naval ftores 
fro m thefe colonies, whioh they' formerly received from 
Sweden, 305 — 3C7. Permit a free^ Importation of iron 
from North America, which they fiurchafed (before this 
. ^fine) in Spain, Norway, and Sweden, at a confideraBie 
cxpence, 310, 311* Encourage (though with little fuc* 
cek) the importation cf wine and Jilk From Carolina, and 
‘ their other fettlemcnts in North America, 31*2 — 313. Cha-. 
rafter and views of their firft v olonifla in North America, 
315 — 328. Prefent date of population in their North 
American colonies, 328, 329. Happinefs of their co- 
in thofe provinces, 330 — 332, Nature and real uti- 
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lity of the fevcral governments cftabliflied in them, 333~ 
344, Nature of the current coin in thefe colonies, as well 
in fpecie as in paper— with the feveral purpofes to which 
the pliper currency is applied, 344, 345, 346. The ill 
confequcnces of an impolitic reltraint impofed by the mo- 
ther-country upon the indullry ijnd commerce of its No»ch 
/American colonics, 346 — 350. State of ihcir public debt 
at the coiickifiun of the peace in 1763, and the methods 
they ufed, at that time, to raife the national fupplies — par- 
ticularly in making the colonies bear <heir part in thi^ pub- 
lic burthen of the nation, Origin of i\ic Jiamp 

r/tV, and the oppofition it produced in the North American 
colonics, 354, 35^. New imports laid upon thefe colonies 
(in l»cu or tile Jiamp a£t which was repealed) excite uni- 
verfal clamour in the fame ; with an impartial review of 
their right to oppofe the meafures of the Knglifh adinini- 
flration, 3 6 — 361, Whether the right of appointing, 
prv)portioinng, and rairtug the taxes, ibould be vefted in 
the provincial afiemblies or the legifliture of the mother- 
country, 362 — 3^5. Whether they ihould wifh to extend 
their authority over the colonies beyond the prefent boun- 
daries, 3^>5, 366. Their paft favours to thefe colonies 

ought not to b_* forgotten in the prefent conteft, 366 — 369. 
Owe their national character to their natural poirttion, and 
their government to their national ebara^fer, 399. Were 
the firrt pcodIc who, difcavered the injuftice of ecclefiaflical 
power, the limits of regal authority, and the abufes of the 
feudal government, ib. The excellent nature and prin- 
ciples of their government not to be equalled — and the 
means by which the balance of the tliree feveral branches 
of the conflitution is preferred^ 4O0 — 4.03. The sera from 
which the fuccefs and pro^erlty^-of their maritime power 
may be dated — with fome wfefsMitions upon the manner of 
fupplylng their navy in cife . Of emergency, 458—460. 

* The means by which they prei^ri^ the balance of power 
in Europe, 461. Eminent : for jheir encouragement of 
agriculture, 482, 4S3, 485* Rife /bf manufai 5 lures among 
them, 493. Sketch of the cfiefgy and boldnefs of their 
language, 543. Famous for having prodot^ed fome of the 
• gr^^ateit philoibphers ever known in the world, 550, 551, 
552, 

Englijh IJlanJsy See — Briiijh 

E/quimeaux (inhabitant* of Labrador and HudfoVa Bay), their 
manners and cuiloms dejptibed; the time when, and the 
perfon by whom^ their country was firlt difcovered, v. v, 
P* 


Europeans^ 
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Europ^anSy their firft feMtlcmcnt and traJc in the Eafl and Well 
Indies. — the revolutions produced in fevcral liaics by if— 
and the a<lvantaoes of thele levoluiion^, v. j. p. i, 7,, 't his 
Jiiacrer proved and exeinplihed in rakinr^ a fuj vev of the fiMJ* 
tion of the Plioenkions, 3. Cartlia^^inians, 4, Gfecinn*', 5, 
Lombards in v. vi. vii. viii, ix. cert 9. .11. '1 he Arab'-, 

12, 13. I’he Sa;.oijS, 14. Thft.’ inhabitnrits of Flanders 
and the towns, 16. 1 he \'enetidns, le. Tiie 

Spar.iauis uiuici F'cidiiiand and Jfabella, 20. 'Fhe French 
under 1 ew i'j XJ. 2i, The Englilli, 22. The Tuik.s, 24. 
— and th;; Portuguefc;, 

Eurepeani^ their connedlions and trade with the Chinefe, v* ii. 
p, 246. 251. i’erchale tea at China, 253, Buy porcc.'ain 
jn tlie fame country, with an account of the oiirerent kinds 
of Chira, and which the molt valuable, with mi acci.’int of 
forne iitfempts in Europe to imitate this porcelain, 25 ij. 
263. Their trade with the Chinele lor fiiks, with a com- 
psirativc view of the lilks maniifatturcd in F>urope and tliofc 
in India, 266. 269. 270. Buy lacquered ware and paper in 
Chit*a, with an account cf this varnilh, and the manner of 
iifin;’ it, 271 275. An ablliadt view of the funis they 

have expended in their trade with China, 280. 'I'hcjr 
futme trade W'ith this nation very uncertain, and the jt,;- 
loufy of the Dutch at the commerce of oihtr Europe-m na- 
tions with this people, 281, 282# The real utility of con- 
tinuing their India trade, examined—the objtiMions to it, 
obviated — and an impartial view of its gradual fucccls, 
285. 293. Their fuccefsfel conquell and large cilibljlli- 
ments in India, prejudicial tO U^eir commerce, 29}. 312. 
Cannot carry on their India trade without affocitUions and 
united companies, under the fandlion of government: but 
thc.'e companies Ihould not enjoy exclnji-ve chartersy Nvhich 
are injurious to trade, 313. 330. . 

Eurepeansy fhort view of their happy Hate for fome years fub- 
/cqueut to the peace of Utrecht, and the revival of philo-* 
fophy, V, iii. p, 314, 315** 316, Nature and value of 
thth* commerce in Barbary, 370, 37 !• Their trade for 
fl:ivcs greatly increafed, 396, of their fctikmeius 

and factories on the coall of A.'' ica, 402 — 403. 'I'hcir 
African trade wholly managed by rifonopolies, except th^t 
vshich is carried on by the Port uguefe, 406. Sonne proper 
direC'iinns for the feafon and manner of making their voyage 
to Afr.ca, 407 — 410. Thtir depraved taife for negroe 

women examined and accounted for, 427. Manners, 
culloir.ji, and geidus of the frll European coionilfs 
and the prefent lettlers in America- — to which is fubjoined 
ail account of the dileafes to which they arc lubjett on their 
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firfl arrival in the Caribbee iilands, and /bme feafonftble 
precautions againll them, 458 — 470. What advantages 
have accrued to their feveral refpedtive dates from iheif 
I'cttlenients and commerce in the American iflands, 47 1» 
472, 473. and V. y. p. 978—383. 

Europeans, general ||fiew of their flare before the dilcovery of 
An^crica, v. iv. p. 44^ Much indebted to the Dutch for 
the improvements and increafe of commerce, p>opulatLo{i, 
and agriculture flnee that time, 45* Comparative view of 
the different properties and of taxes among them and 

the inhabitants of the American colonies, 257, 258. 

^Europeans involved in great calamities by the general war fof 
the bpanifh fucceffion, and endeavour to recover their 
Ioffes, v. V. p. 1. 3- A review of the eflefls, produced by 
their connexions with the Americans, on their — religion, 
375* 379- government, comprehending a general 

account of the origin of government and the feveral forms 
cllablifhed in feveral European flates, 38 1» 423. And 
policy, with its nature and ufe as managed by them, 424. 
4 3 8. On their art of war, giving an account of its feveral 
improvements among them, 439. 490. And maritime 
affairs, with the Hate of their navy, at various times, 451. 
461. Their commerce, with its revolutions ii} feveral pe- 
riods, with the nature and fatal confequences of commer- 
cial wars, 463. 479. Their agriculture, wuh its progress 
among them, and the encouragement it has received from 
the E.ngh(h in particular, 480. 489, Their manufaXures, 
with their rife and progrefs, 490. 502, Their population, 
and the caufes which promote and retard it, 503. 518* 
Their taxes, with a view of their proper origin, ufe, and 
abufe, 518. 529, Public credit, . wuh, the difference be- 
tween public and private credit^ and the utility of loans, 
53c. 536. State of the fine arts and beUes lettres among 
them, 536. 54g. Philofophy, with ao account of the ages 
in which it flourifhed, declined, and i^avived in Europe, 
546. 5 57* And morals, fliewing their different flate in 
Europe, and connexion with good government, 5 ^ 9 * 

EuJIatia (6>.), (hort account of its feveral revolutions, and 
hnal fubmiilion to the Dutch* to whom it is now fubjeX, v« 
iv. p. 48, 49» Prefenc flate of its produce, population, 
an*d trade, 49. The advantages which it derives from its 
commerce with the French colonies in times of hoflilitiea 
between the Englifli and French, 54* 55* 

ff 

F. 

FirnandiK yuan (an Uland in the South Sea), its climate, 
fertility, and excellent harbour, v. ii. p. 215. What great 
Vot, V. R r advan- 
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a-^i'antages the Spaniards might derive from fortifying thfg 
fetilemcnt, 216. 

Flandtrs^ a free port, and the general mart of commerce to 
moll of the Kuropean nations in the xvth cent, and the ad- 
vantages of it to fuciety in general, v, 1. p, 17, 

Flctnings^ their arrival in England, andbthe improvement*! 
they made in the commerce of that kingdom, v. i. p. 2c^9, 
3C0. 

Florida nrll formed into a fetilement in 1562 by the French — 
with an account of the remarkable credulity of thefe full: 
colonifts, V, iv. p. 425, 426. Its extent at th.it tunc, ib, 
Rcafons why it lay nc'gk<Eled by the Spaniards, who had 
paflcd it before it was difeovered by the hrench, 426. irs 
fey is clear — its foil, fruitful — and cbmatc, temperate, -^27. 
Manners of the fivages found here by the Freech — the 
charader and ill condu^l of the firft French colonids — and 
the nature and caufe of the civil diHentions and theolog'C d 
difputes which prevailed at that time in France, ib. Dif- 
putes between the French and Spaniards, and the cruelties 
they produced, ib. ^28* Its former and prefent boun- 
daries, V. V, p. 2S7. Becomes a Spaniih feulement in 
1565, ib. Eminent for producing the belt faflafras in all 
the continent of America, with a defcription of tins medi- 
cinal tree and its virtues, ib. 2SB. Its wretched ftate under 
the dominion of the Spaniards, who (in 1763) cede it to 
the Engliih, 291, 292. Its limits enl.arged by the addi- 
tion of part of Louifiana, which has been ceded to the 
Englilh — who have divided this colony into two didiix^t 
provinces, known by the jj^ames of Eall and Well Florida, 
292, 293* Piogre/s and fuccefi of agriculture in tins 
country, exemplified in the culture of rice, cotton, and in- 
digo — and the great encouragement which is wifely and ju- 
dicioufly given by the Engjilh parliamenc, 293, 294, Its 
prefent increafed fiate of population, and a propofal for a 
farihcr improvennent of this colony, 294, 299. 

Forntqfa fan ifiand in the Pacific ocean), its extent, and man- 
ners of its inhabitants, v, 1. p. 17^, Its profperous Hate 
whilft it was fubjcil to the Dutch who made it the center 
of all the correfpondence cari..;d on between Java, Siam, 
and the Philippine iflands, China,, and Japan, 176. T^kcn 
by the Chinefe, who have continued in polTeflion of it ever 
liiice that time, and have not permitted any Europeans to 
form a fettlement, 177^ 178. 

France (ifle of), languid and *'iegle^lcd (late of its firfl colo- 
nills, v. ii. p. 73. Owes its prelent importance to la 
Bourdonnais, who may be called the founder of this fettle- 
ment-^wich a /ketch of this great man’s charafler, and the 
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irjctliods by which he raif'ed (his ifland to its prefent pro- 
fpeniy, lb. 7.^, ys. \^'hat methods have been purfued for 
its improvement ilnce^ his death, 145, 146. Prefent Hate 
of its agiicult'j^e, particularly in the fnccrTLfjil culture of 
co/Fee, X47, its iruportauce to a commercial nation, 
which trades with'^Arja, 148* Defeription of its climate 
«nd foil, and its peculiar importance to the French, 149. 
its danger in cafe of an invafion, 150. The neceflity for 
fortifying this ifland and Pondicherry, which mutually de- 
pend upon each other for fafety — if the French wifh to fe- 
cure to tlienifelves any fhare in the trade of India, 151, 
152, 1^3. 

French, their flatc under Lewis XI. v. j, p, 21. Anticnt re- 
volutions ol commerce among them, mote efpecially in tlie 
reign of Charlemagne, v, ii. p i. 4. Their lirll voyage 
to the Fall ]ndie<», 9* A company formed among them in 
1642 for makinor a confiderable fettiement at Ma(?agarcar, 
which they afterwards relinquifiied, 10 Ellablilbment 

of their Fad India company in 1664, and its privilege?, 
I'C j 8. Surat made the center of ihcir company's trade, 
iS. I'heir attack upon the iilands of Ceylon and St, 
'J homas, and origin of their fetilement at Fondicheiry, 
3:?, 36. Their fettJement at Sianx, 37. Unfuccefsful defign 
againll 'Fonquin, 45’, Turn their attention towards Co- 
chinchina, with a iketch of the police, coftorns, and trade 
in that place, 47, 535. Their Jof? and recovery of Pon- 
dicherry, which became their chief fcitlement in India, 
^4. 57. Decline of their company, and the abufe, 57, 
The great fuccefs of thrir India affairs under the admiui- 
fl ration of Dumas, and le^ Eourdonnah, particularly at 
Pondicheirv, the ifte of France, and Chandernagore, 69. 
So, Their views to eilabtiih their 'power and territories, 
and their fuccefs under the conduft of Dupleix, 97. 102, 
State of their commerce and pQw'er io Vifapour arid the 
Carnatic, i05, 107. Engage Sn wars with the Engliih, 
and lofe all their fettlementf* — with a view of their erro- 
neous conduit in difniiiling Duplcix from their fervjce, 108. 
j io« Account of General Lnlly'o conduct at the taking of 
Pondicherry by the FngHd), and the condemnation wnicK 
•was paded upon him, ifi, lia* Their misfortunes, nnd 
the feverai caufes of them, 113. 115. Endeavour to re- 
ellabliih their affairs in India, but anfuCceHifub 113, 133*. 
Their prefent Eate oh the coaff of Malabar, and the ad- 
vantages of their trade^ 134# 136, The prefent wretched 
Fate of their commerce at jSengal, 137, 139. Their fet- 
tlements and territories on the coaft of Coiomandeh 140, 
141, Colony at Pondicherry, and reafons for rebuilding 
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It, after its capture and depopulation by the Englifli, 142. 
144. Their advantageous fituation in the ifle of France, 
and the various plans for impiovlng it, particularly in the 
culture of coffee, and the growth of fpices, 145. 148. 
Reafbns why they fhould fortify the iilc of France and 
Pondicherry, if they wifh to have any fhare in the trade of 
India, 149. 151. Being once eflabliflicd in India, they 
will iliake off the oppreflion impoled on them by the Fng- 
lifli, 152. 156. Some account of the porcelain manufiic- 
lure, particularly that which is diredled by Count Laura- 
gais, 263, 264, 265. Nature and value of their filks, 
268. Annual returns of their trade to China, 280. 
mate of their annual exportation of n.oney to India, 
291. 

French attempt to make fetdemehts fuccciSvely at Rio-Ja- 
neiro, Rio Grande, Paraiba, and the ifland of* Maragnan; 
and the reafons why they were not fuccefsful, v, iii. p. 140, 
141. Origin of their fcttlements, in conjunflion with the 
linglilh, on the windward iflands, where they deflroy the 
Caribs, 263, 264, Rife of their colony at Sf, Domingo, 
with the charadter of the Buccaneers who firft peopled this 
ifland, 265, 272- Short ftare of their affairs under Lewis 
XIV. and the difHculties brought upon them by the war 
for the Spanilh fucceflion, 312, 313, Engaged in a war 
with the English in 1744 — ‘their condu6l at the peace of 
Aix la Chapelle — and their falfe policy in keeping up a 
formidable army, and neglcdling their navy, after the 
conciuiion of that peace, 320- 325. Their improvements 
in their colonies excite the jealouiy of the Englifh, and are 
the caufe of the war in 1755 — in which (for a fhort time) 
they are vi^orious, 328. Sketch of their general cha- 
radler, 329* Their imprudence in involving thcmfelvcs 
with German affairs, 330, Are un fuccefsful in Germany; 
and vanquilhed ia North America, Africa^ and the 
Indies-«-^wit;h an account of the general diflrefs, and the 
J06 of many of their colonies,, 336, 337, 338. Their 
Rate at the concloiion of the peace, in 1763, with the 
Englifh ; and the cedlons made 4 sy each nation at that 
time, 354- Competitors with the Englifh and Jews of 
Leghorn for the trade ef Algiers^ 370. Engrofs great part 
of the trade of Tunis, 371. Nature and Itate of their 
flave trade and fadlories, 400. 405. More humane than 
other Europeans in treating th^r lUves in America, and 
the agreeable confequences of it, 417, 

French make an attack opon the Dutch fetUement at Cu- 
raRbu, and are repulfed with dilgrace, v. iv, p, 47, 48. 
Their firft expeditions to the Caribbee iflands, and fettla- 
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ment at St. Chriflophcr’s — with the flare of the trade car- 
ried on there, loo, loi, lOz. General (late of their 
trade under the adininiflration of Colbert, and the bad con- 
fequences of encouraging monopolies, 104, 105. Eva* 

cuate Santa Cruz, which afterwards became fubje^^ to the 
Dutch, and give up St. Chrillophers to the EngliOi at the 
peace of Utrecht. 1 1 2. State and produce of their colony 
at Guiana, and the reafons why it has not attained to any 
gieat degree of profperity, 112, 136. Revolutions and 

ftate of their colony at St. Lucia, which was /ecurec) to 
rhem, in 1763, by the Englilh — the improvements they 
have fince made in it — and the mcafures they have purfued 
for its fafety and profperity, 137, 149. Expel the Caribs 
fiom Martinico, and fettle upon it, 149. 1^4* State of 
their colony at Martinico, 154- Origin and flow 

progrefs of their fcttlement at Guadalupe — its various 
volutions under the French and Englifli — and the time of 
its greatefl; profperity, 176. J93. Natural, civil, and 

commercial flate of their colony at Sc. Domingo — their 
difputcs with the Spanifli colonifls who divide this fettle- 
n.ent with the French, about the boundaries of their re- 
fpedlive territories — and the bell method of fettling thefc 
dilputes, 194. 251. Their mode of granting lands to the 
proprietors of ncwly-ellablilhed colonics— the reflraint of 
their Agrarian laws— and their impofltion of labours on 
their American vaflah — impartially examined, 253, 25.4, 

25;;. Their negro-tax, and other taxes in their American 
fettlemcnts proved to be unjull, and cruel to the colonifls, 
and injurious to the mother country, 256. 264, The pre* 
/ent regulation of inheritance^ in their colonies, ought to he 
abohjbed, 271. 272, 2/3% Annual value of the imports 
from their American fettlements, and an examination into 
the policy and right of compelling their colonics to deliver 
their produce to the motner*<ountry only, 286- 288. 
The rile and fuccefs of theit fugar pUnefttiotis in America— 
their competition with, and fuperioruy over, the Englilh in 
this branch of commerce, 313, 314/' Their conqueft of 
the ifland of Tobago— ibcir ncglc^ of cultivating this fet- 
tlement — and ceflion of it to the Englilh, who were con- 
^ Armed in the pofleflion of it by the treaty of peace in 1763, 
373, 375. Cede to the Englilh the ifland of Granada, 
with an account of its flace, 379. State of their colony 
at St. Vincent’s, when they ceded it to the Englifh, and 
the hardlhips fullained by thofe French planters who con- 
tinued in it after the ceflion, 390, 391. Poflsflcd of the 
richeft illands in the Weft Indies, and carried on a very 
extenflve trade in /ngnr in kind with the Britilh fettlemcnts 
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in North America — the nmbra;»e given to the Britini itlancls 
upon this account, and the coiiducl of the KngliHi parlia- 
ment upon this occafion, ijjj. 404. The expediency aj)d 
necelhty for them to maintain a formidable navy, by which 
only an equilibrium can be eftablifhed in the dominion of 
the feas; with a (hort view of iheir natural advantages for 
extenuing* their trade, and^ becoming a valuable coinincicial 
ftate, 415, 416, 417- Their numerous population fuf- 
ficient at all times to funply their navy with men, 418. 
Their joiioranre of navigation, ib, Thtir errontous po- 
licy in prelerring a flanditig array to a powerful nidiine in 
the reign of Lewis XIV''. 419* 420. The only nation 
which can interrupt the Englilh in the t'pivcifal dominion 
of the fea, and the means by which this can be ef}'e<^l;ed, 
^21, 422. Neglected for a long time to ertablifL fettle-^ 
men is in A\mcrica, with the caufes of this neglc'^.i, 423. 
Iheir fir/l expeditions into North America — difcovejy of 
Floiida — charafler of the firfl navigators in North Ame- 
rica — and miferies fuflained by tlic fii l\ coloidds in Morid.i 
from the Spaniards, 424. 429- "^fheir firll expeditiiur into 
Canada, and the umbrage it gave to the Spaniards and 
^\)rtuguefe, 431, 432. ImprurJently embro.l tlurnrelves 
in the wars of the favages of Ceinada, 466. 469, Ifdliruic 
an exeJuilve company, with particular privileges, for car- 
rying on the fur trade in Canada, and the bad confequences 
of this inflitution, 470, 471- Shqit account of the flare of 
this colony from 1643 to the peace of Rvfwick, 471. 482, 
Their connc^lions with the Indians originated from the fur 
trade; with an accurate defcn’piioa of the animals whicn 
fupply them with furs, 482. 497* In what places and man- 
ner this trade has been carried on, and the oppohtioii 
which the Englilh made to it on their fettlement at New 
York, 497. 505. Compelled to cede, to the Knviifh, 
iliidfon’s Bay, Newfoundland, and Acadia; and tlic pro- 
bable caufes of this decline of their power at the latter end 
of the reign of Lewis XIV. 506. 508. 

Fnnch people and fortify Cape-Breton, and eftablilh confider- 
ah/e kfheries there, particularly for cpd, v. v. p. 3. 10* 
Their fettlenient at the ifland of ''t, John, and the advan^ 
tagfs of it to the colonies, 1 1. 13. Their firfl difeover^” 
of the liver Miffifippi, and a view of the country, watered 
by it, in which they fettle and call it Louifiana, 13. 47. 
Cede this country to the Spaniards, with an examii.aiioa 
of their right to do it, 48. "50 ‘State of iheir colony in 
Canada, and what advantages they might have derived 
from it, and the errors which prevented this from taking 
place, 51. 76. Lofe Cape'-Bmonj 78. 83, And Quebec, 
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with al! Canada, 91. q8. Cede to England Nova Scotia, 
which had hcen a long time fubjcdl to them, 164. 169. 
Na'ure of their conftitution, with its fcveral changes ex- 
plained, 408. 411. Former and prefent flate of the fine 
arts and belles letties among them, 539, 542. 

French company, an account of that which was inftitutf’d in 
1642, for making a confiderable {ettlement at Madagafcar^ 
which they afterwards rclinquifhcd, v. ii. p. lo. The efi- 
tablid^.mcnt of one, in 1^64, for trading to the Eaft Indies, 
with the privileges annexed to it, 16. Decline of ir, with 
the fever.*! caufes, 57, Enjoys a fliort and temporary fuc- 
cefs in its affairs, Irom Law's fydem of politico; but fbon 
rclapfcs into obfeurity, 62. 68, Minifterial influence very 
prevalent in the management of its affairs, and prejudicial 
to its interefl, 116, 117. A fcheme to leffen this influence 
.•jnd promote its harmony, independence, ard interefl, with, 
llie fuccefs, 119, 120* State of this company, and di- 
vidends on their fliares from 1722 to 1764, 120* 222. 
Afliilcd by the miniflry in confideration of the exclufive 
file of tobacco granted to the latter, with a brief hiflory of 
tliio trade, for feme time preceding the event, 123. 127, 
injured by the encouiagement given to the trade of indi- 
viduals, 128, 129- Confign their whole property, except 
the capital wdiich has been mortgaged to the fliares of the 
proprietors, to the king, for a flipuUied fum with the 
flate of the company at this time, 130. 133. 

French IJlands^ when the firfl expeditions to them took place, 
V. iv. p, loo, Opprefled under exclufive privileges, loi. 
Kjj. Recover their liberty from ibefe monopolies, but are 
prevented from attaining any great profperity, 106. 112* 
The nature of the government eflabliflied in thefe iflands, 
examined and condemned; particularly in the unjuft al- 
lotment of lands in new colonies, and the intolerable bur- 
thens impofed upon flaves, 253, 255^ The injudicious 
and exceflive taxes levied In them, 256. 265. Nature of 
the military fyflem eftabliflied here, impartially examined, 
266. 270. The impolitic law of an equal divifion of lands 
among children ought nonu to be a^lilhed, 269, 

Fair credit is neceffary in the connexions between the mo-^ 
jthcr-country and her colonies; whilft fraudulent debtors 
fhould be branded with infamy, 274. 28a. The ill coin^ 
fcquences of obliging them to deliver iheir produce only 
to the mother-country, and the expediency of indulging , 
them with a foreign trade, 283* 288. The ncceffity of 
making them independent of military power, and per- 
mitting them to be governed by th«r own colonifls in fub’^ 
ordination to the mother •-country^ 289, 297* 
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G. 

Gama^ the firfl: Portuguefc who arrived In India for the pur* 
pofe of making fetilcments, v. i. p- 6i. Arrives at Ca- 
licut, the richcft port on the coaft of Malabar at that time, 
ib. Returns to Lifl^on, and by his favourable report of the 
country induces many to embark for India. (>z. 

Georgia^ bounded by Carolina and Spanilh Florida, and the 
rivers Savannah and Alatamaha, v. v. p. 280. Originally 
peopled by infolvent debtors from England — with fome ac- 
count of the benevolent plan, on which the colony was 
founded and ellablilhed, ib. Rapid progrefs of its po- 
pulation, and the great advantages it Jti*<'ed from general 
Oglethorpe, 281. The peltry trade moie encouraged 
#icrc than agriculture, 282/ The fuccefs of this colony 
.ehwked by the abule of the unlimited power veiled in the 
proprietors— by the laws relative to the right of inherit- 
fubjedling the colonills to the fines of a feudal 
jgavernn)C.^t — ai^d by prohibiting the ufe of Haves, 28;, 
;*84, 285, Wh.at care the mother-country hath taken to 
remove th«k: defers, and the advantages which may be 
Tcafonably eif^e^ed from it, 286, 287. 

Germans, Iketch of theiV manners and genius for military rx.. 
^oits, V, u »p. ^2, 23, The nature and principles of the 
government clU^bjilhed iwong them— where each feparatc 
^ate conRitutes ^ne part oi the grand body politic, v. v. 

304. Never Qjnquered by any prince but Charlemagne, 
who conquered them, but did not leduce ihem to fubjec- 
tion, ib. What happipefs they enjoyed under the empcior 
Maximilian, and the improvements which he introduced 
into the national legislation of the leveral Rates of Europe, 
307 . The defeds and degeneracy of their prefent 

conRituiion, and the fcveral .caufes, 398. Siate and cha- 
jaacr of tlfeir language in the republic of letters, 543, 

Ginlfr, its culture, growth, and virtues deferibed, v. iv. 

C/V'4t^na?mc* and properties of fhrub— proper foil for ' 
its cultivation — and its eRimation among the Chinefe, v- 11. 

ah^ capital of ^bc Portuguefe fettlcments, in India), its 
Atuation, extent, and climate, v. i. p. 65. Nature of its 
government before jts conqneft, >b. Generous behaviour 
of Idalcan (an Indian chieQ o Albuquerque at the ficge 
of this city, 66. Taken by florm and fubmitted to the 
Portuvuefe, to whom' it has been fubjea ever fince, ib. 
J55. Its |>refent low and depjeffed flate, with reafons to 
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fuppofe it will never recover its former glory and riches, 

3 ; 5 * 

Good Hope (^Cape of) originally called the Cape of Storms^ and 
ihe rcaions for its prefent name, v, i. p. 29. Much fre- 
quented by the Dutch, who form a fettleinent here, with an 
account of their motives for it, 220. Number cf the 
Kuropcans faid to he reftdent in it, 223. Value of this 
fetrlement to the Dutch, and its produce, 22-. Muth 

• expofed to invafion, 283, 284. What advantages t!ic 
Knglilh might derive from the conqueil of this place, 283, 
283. 

Csnj^ernment, nature, principles, and end of the mod happy 
citablilhment deferibed in a general view, v, v. p. 3S1, 

382, 383* Sketch of the foundation and nature of cnnfe 
governments w'hich have introduced and edabjiihed the pro- 
fent fyltem of policy in Europe — with a Ihort view of the 
conlhtutions adopted by the Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, 
Scythians, Ruffians, Daoea, Swedes, Germans, Englilh, 
Dutch, French, Spaniards, and other European nation-, 

383. 419. Differently modelled in different nations, 420, 
Its divifion into legiflation and policy, 424. 

Granada^ its extent, and firrt ellabliftimcnt into a colony by 
the French in 161; l, who man'acred the natives, and were 
jnfUy puniffied for their cruelties, v. iv, p, 379, 380. 
Defeription of its air, culture, produce, and population, 
380, 381, 382. Ceded to England, and fecured to them 
by the treaty of peace in 1763— the conduct of the new 
proprietors, and the misfortunes which followed in conlc- 
quence of it, 383, 384. The improvements which have 
taken place, lince that time, in the population and produce 
of the colony, and the advantages it receives from the de- 
pendency of the Granadines, 384, 385. 

Greece, very well adapted for a commercial ftatc, v. !• p^ 
Superior to moft modern nations iq her inftituuons, in her 
plans of founding her colonies, and in principles of trade, 
6, 7. 

Creekf, antient, travelled for indruftion into India, before the 
age of Pythagoras, v. i. p, 35. Sketch of the principles 
upon which their government was founded, v. v. p, 384. 

• State of population among them, 507, State of philofophy 
among them, $47. 

Greeks^ modern, much attached to the manufaAures of Alia, 
which they ioittace, and monopolize jfor a ftort time) the 
riches of India, but afterwards xeiign their maritime corn** 
merce to the Gcnoefe» v. p* ta. 


Grenada^ 
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Grenada^ tieiKjy its government detached from that of Peru — i 
with an account of its extent, poi^ulution, ci/il government, 
and manners of the natives, v. li. p. 5‘;6, 95-", 

Guadalupe^ origin of this colony, and the liardfhips which 
the French experienced on their lirit landing and fettlin?^ 
here, v. iv. p. 176. 178, Its fuccefs impeded at fird hy 
the fituation of the place, which was unfavourable; and 
its ilate at the time when it was taken by the Knolifh, 
17Q, i8>^. Its proiperity when in podelfion of the F.ijtj;- 
liOi — with an account of its population, culture and 
wealth, iSi. 186. I''» refiored to the French, and enjoys a 

free and unintarT upted trade with the mother-count'-y, and 
made independent of Maitinico, to wh»rh it had been hi- 
therto fiibjedl:, 187, iQi, Its prefent ftatc of defence in 
their hmcls, 19 1. 193. 

Guatimahy its coiiqueil and fubje£lion to the Spaniards, v, li. 
p. 443. Its extent, produce, and government, 444. 
j\n’rient for producing the beft fpecies of indigo in ?jll 
America, 44^. Very much expofed to invafion, and tlic 
bcil method (or removing tlds inconvenience, 4^6, 4^7, 

Ghuina, oiigin, extent, climate, pioduftions, and cornmfTC'r 
of the Dutch ffulemcnts at Surinam, Berbice, and LacqMt.be 
in this countiT-r-and the dangers to which they are cx- 
pofod, V. iv. p. 55, 71, Bounded, on the ead, by the 
ocean; on the north, by Oronooko; on the fouth, by the 
Amazons; and, on the weft, by Rio-Negro, 112. Ivlan- 
ners of the natives found in it by the Spaniards, on their 
firll arrival in 1499* 114* Rife and ellablifiinieni of 

the French colony at Ca}enne in this country in xvii. cent, 
and a dei'eription of lU air, foil, navigation, and produce; 
and the improvements which may be made in it, 115. 

137- 

Guimay defer iptton of the climate, with an enquiry into the 
origin of the blacknefa of negroes, and the anatomical dil- 
coverics made upon this fubjej^, v. iii. p, 372. 375, Soil 
and natural produdions* 376, 377. Government, policy, 
warr, religion, and manners of the people upon the coaft, 
3/9* 39^* antienc trade, partiijularly for gold in the 

piovince cf Banibuck, 391. 39 . "Its new commerce of 
the (lave trade, 394. 399, For which article, fee 
trade. 


H. 

Halifax^ ftate of its commerce, ex^enfive marititnc junTdic- 
tion, population, and produce, particularly tn the cultiva- 
lien of Bax, v. v. p. 176, 177, 178, 


Hambmech 
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'Hartibroeck emxTiCTii ^or his exempkry and patriotic attachment 
to his country at the fic^e and con']iK*(l oF I'ormoii bv the 
ChirK.!''. who appoint"d bifu to Zealatid ro prevail 

with his counrrvmcn to capitulate, when he r^c^illrrtcJ and 
clofely imitated the exaniple of Kegulur, v. i, p. jy-r, 
Hayfiy mariners and cuftoms of the natives of rin'.j co i nry, 
afterwards called Hifpaniola, with the enccu»'agem?!U they 
at rirft experienced in CoIu*nbus, v* li. p. 342. 3/,5. The 
caldmitieb they afterw.iids fuftained from the foidicry of 
Colu.mbu?, contrary to his own confent, 316. 359, 
hU/eTta (St . 3 difeovered in 1520 by the Portuguefe, who 
termed no icttlcment upon it, v, i. p. 42^. When ni.idc 
fubjecl to the Dntch, who were afterwards expelled by the 
Knglilh, the prefent m.diers of it; with an account of its 
dimaic, population, and ufe, ib- 429. 

Hiftory, parallel of aniient and modern, v, ik p. 33 !♦ 335* 
llollaucly nn account of its ancient revolutions, arid of the 
i».ir:c who gave the name of Batavia to this nation, and 
U'Mc hivihly cllcenicd by Julius Ctefar, v» i, p. 1158, 159, 
Subji-d to liio power of the Fianks in v. Cent* arni its 
ll.ue at that lime, 160, Receives the name of Holland 
from the Norman*?, Submiis to the dominion of the 

houfe of Bmoundy, and afterwards to the hoafe of AuUria, 
if'2. Becomes a republic; with ihe caufes which contri- 
buted to it, 103# 1th fucr.efsful oppofition to the power and 
tyriup.y or Philip II. and the caufe of rcfolving' to extend 
it? commerce to India, 164. 

Hoiuiriiitrs pHMicidarly celebrated for their knowledge of 
ma itimc alfairs, v. j. p, 157* Their natural genius /hewn 
and exenipl'ffcd by tracing their billory tr> its earheli: lera, 
ib. I heir iird voyage to India under the conduct of Cor- 
nelius Hoiiinidn, l 6 (}. Make a fucccfsful voyage to Java 
and the Moluccas, under the command of Van ISVck, ibg# 
hiiabliiliment of their India company iit 1602, which was 
a model to all fucceeding focieties of the fame kind, 169. 
Build fa(Jlories in Java, and form alliances with tlie princes 
of Bengal, under the adminiftration of Admiral Warwick, 
whom they confider as the founder of their commerce and 
power in the Eaft, 170. The origin and fuccefs of their 
•wars with the Fortuguefe, 171, 172. Form a fcttlemcnt at 
Formofa, from which they were afterwards exp-lled by the 
Chinefe, 175. 178. Their trade 10 Japan, and the prin- 
cipal articles of it, and the reftriftions of their prefent 
commerce in that country, lyg, For further account 

of this people^ fee Patch * 

HottiniASf 
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Ilottentcts^ fuppofed to be divided into clans— with the nature 
of their habitations or hurs, which they never enter except 
in a rainy feafon, v, i. p. 221. Employment in the ma- 
nagement of cattle, ib. Very pacific among each other; 
and attached to cuftorns and ufages, which fupply the place 
of policy and government among them, ib* btrenuoully 
oppofed the attempts of Van Riebeck to feize upon their 
country, and obliged him to purchafe the land he wanted 
for his inaders (the Dutch) at the Cape of Good Hope, 
2 22. Soil of their country Tandy, and good only at inter- 
vals, 223. Remarkable for their predilcdlion in favour of 
fheir own country and ufiial mode of life, 224. 

Ilud/cns Bay, its extent and climate, v. v. p. 131. Subjefl 
to frequent and dangerous fiornis, ib. Some account of 3 
peculiar pheenomenon of the fun, which never rifes nor fets, 
in all the countries adjacent to this bay, without forming a 
great cone of light, which is followed by a fplendid Aurora 
Porcalij; although a bright fky is feldom feen here: to 
tvhfch is fubjoined the lingular cffedl of the exccQive cold 
in turning thole animals, which are naturally brown or 
grey, white in winter, 132. Its weather very much af- 
by the new and full moon — the caufes of which arc 
not known, 133. Its foil extremely barren— excepting the 
iron, lead, copper, marble, and a fubftance refembling 
fca-coal, which have been difeovered here, ib. Ph)ric2l 
defcription of the natives, their manners, culloms, and the 
diforders to which they are fubjedt, 134, 135, 136. Dif* 
covered in 1610, and by whom, 137, Competition be- 
tween the Englilh and French for the fur trade of this 
pl^ce, which was fettled at the peace of Utrecht; when 
this place was ceded to Great Britain, and has continued fub- 
to the Knglilh ever fince, ib. 138. Value of the 
fur trai^e, and the manner of carrying it on, 139, 140. 
Fhilofophical reaibns for fuppofing that a pafiage to the 
Eafl Irdies lies through that part of it, which is called 
WnUcmt Bajff 140. 146* 

J- . 

Jamatca^ its extent, climate, and .Ime of its firll difeovery 
by Columbus, and the behaviour of the natives to hin, 
y. iv, p, 329, 330. When formed into a fetilement by the 
Spaniaids, 3 '2. Attacked and taken by the Englilh, who 
fettled heie in 1655— charafler of Englifli colonies, 

and of the firfi adminiftiation of their firfl: governor, 33 
334. Provided (in 16S2) with an excellent code of laws 
which provided for the defence of the iiland, the iucreafe 
01 population, and the improvement of agriculture, 334, 

335 ** 
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33^, Greatly enriched by the illegal trade It has carried 
on with Spanifli America, and the meafures taken to re- 
llrain it^ 336. 340. Made a frte poit, in 1766, by the 
Engliih, and the advantages confeejuent upon it, 3 j^o. 
Has derived greater advantages fioni its own plantaao is 
than from its illicit trade — with a particular dclcripi:on of 
chefe plantations, 350, Prefent flaie .of its popula- 

tion, culture and produce- -with reafons to imaaine that 
greater improvements may ftill be made, 351, 352. In- 
volved in the greatcH: dillrels by a dieadTul earthquake in 
1692, and by a contagious diilemper that broke out foon 
after, 353, 354, 355. State of this colony, when it was 
ceded to the Englilh — the turbulent fpirit of the negroes 
and mulattocs left upon it — and the neceffity of enforcing 
the military laws, by which the Haves were deftroyed, or 
obliged to ily into the woods and other inacceffible places, 
356, 357, 358. The dangers it has to apprehend from 
this republic of independent negroes in the neighbourhood 
of this colony, 359. 363. Jts Htuation convenient for ma- 
king war upon the Spaniards, but inconvenient for navi- 
gation, 364. 366. Reafons why this illand Ihould have, 
in proportion^ a greater number of white people than the 
other feitlements (Barbadoes excepted) fabjecl to the Bri- 
tifli empire, 396. 

Japane/e, their empire founded by Sin-chu, and fuppofed to 
be the mod antient of any in the world, except the Chinefe, 
V. i. p. 132, Edccm the perfons of their fovereigns, or 
Dairos, facreJ, ib« A fuperditious people, but divided 
into fe vcral 133, 134. Their mode of education ex- 

plained, and compared with the Chinefe, 136. Encoarage 
fuicide ai the mod heroic of all adioos, ib. Received the 
Portuguefc with the greated hofpttaUty and kindnefs, ib* 
Their country mountainous, and by no means fertile; but 
abounds with mines of gold, and copper, 137, 

Their melancholy Hate and eonfufion under the tyranny of 
Taycofama, who eftablilhed derpoufm by langutnary laws, 
178, 179* The of Chridianity (introduced among 

them by the Portuguefc), and the bravery it infpired them 
with, 1 80. Admit no ftrangers, except the Chmele and Hol- 

• landers, to trade with them; and thefe are only under cer- 
tain reftri^lions, 183, Forbidden, on pain of death, to 
leave their country, and the inhuman policy of this edi^^, 
184, Refule to admit the EngliOi^ into their ports, and the 
reafon, 318# 

its natives trace their origin from the Chinefe, though 
diiferent from them in religion and manners, v, i. p. zxy. 
The cflablifiied and national religion is a fuperHItious ipe- 

cics 
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cif?5 of MohammerJifm, Stato of itq ;;ovcrrnncr)t uJifn 

tf.L arrived anionpr them, :h. Depraved niannt is of 

the in f>al)itaiits ilclincated, ib. View of the c^nilud.! of 
the {’(^rrnjMi^fe in thij iflahtl, v'JMift it was fubjciH to them, 
220. Rt ilei^lions on the bchavK'iir cjf the Dutch, v\ ho fuc- 
c.oiicd the Punu;;ucrc — the mode of tn;einment tliey iii- 
l^'^dnced — and the tnanner of cat ryin<» on their tiacic, 23^', 
7 2^,2. /MJ its prodece is carried to Ratavia, the c<i- 

;^nd the center all the Dutch fettlements in India, 
r. 7S. An account of a fin<;;»rlAr cuHom among the natives, 
jiiiniedialcly nft( r maTriaf;e, 306, — "J'hc proportion of gold 
to fiver, in this confidcred, v. iii. p. iS - 

y^LViy tlicir total expuj/ion from Spain, in i':!!, piodnced.a 
v’fh'e decay and decreafe of power in the Spaii'Di tinpirc, 
V. in. p. 71, 

ImUd^ the m inner in which trade was carried on here, before 
the conc]i;c:!3 of ti c Portnpuefe, v. ir p. Sy.- - 'Dhc 

vantages, which t’ne !\uropcan' derive fioio rht* tr -uc wn h 
this country, cxaiTiined in a general \ic\v — oblci Vcri'"-rs on 
the brnf'fits of commerce to focicty in general — ohjM^b’oni 
to d.e India trade examined and obviated — and a review of 
the prowtcl's and refult of thi* trade, v. ii. p. 2 ''^^ — 

cceatiy itc feveral boundaries and di’otiOns d^. fcni^ed, 
V. i. p* 31, 32. I'hc fingular cfIcQs ot the dry and luiny 
monloons upon it, 34, 35, 

IdiY/ifo, a de'eription of the nature and cnitivatlr.n of tins 
pl.mc — the regular procefs cf prcpaiing ii inr ule — arid iliC 
various ufes to w hich ic is applied, v. ii. p, 405. 4^9. 

Indojlan^.x^xd proper boundaries of the country known by this 
name, v, i. p. 32. Its natural hlftory, particularly the 
caufe of its different feafon-, wdiich are produced by a ri(^t;e 
cf mountains running from north to fouth, 33, 34, Sd- 
eiKC and arts introduced here in the eafliefl per.od% of time, 

35, Suppofed to have been peopled in the firll sgc of ihc 
world, from the natufe of its climate, air, and foil, id. 

36. The religious and fuperftiiious charafler of the na- 

tivvs deferibed, 37, 38. An inviolable feciecy obferved 

in refpefl of the cltablifhed religion of the country, and 
exemplified in a very fingular inftance, 39, 40, D fferenLC 
of opinion in points of religion more general among the 
Indians than Euiopean?, 41. Laws of government and 
cufloms conflitute a part of the national fyfteni of religion, 
ib. BD«ma is revered in this country as the founder of its 
civil and rebglous polity, ib. Divifion of the inhabitants 
into tribes or cajla, and the clifad vaniage? of this divifion 
to fbcicry, 42. Tlie nation divided into four clafles — the 
Bfauiins, the military, the hufl'andmen, and mechanics: 
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snd their fubdivifion*-, wiih a frparate account of eacli 
dais, lb. — 46. Charac'^er and cufloms of the ^"akir^, a Hj- 
pcrllitions race of monks among the Indians, who exceed 
all the Europeans in ausleritles, 47. A fvctch of their mv- 
thology, and the do^drincs contained in the Hi -Ilah, whifb 
is a Ibnimary of their religious principles, 48. d 1 m rife 
and progreft of the dodlrine of the tranfmigracion of fouls 
among the Indians, 49, jo. When the fcier.ces became 
ncglcclcd, and mechanics were almoft unknown here, 5-, 
Short defciiptioii of thelp pagodas in this country, ib. 
Some account of the Mohammedan Arabs found here by 
the Portugnefe on their arrival; v\ith its divifion at that 
time, 59, 60, 61. 

Indojiai-iy iketch of its revoKuions tinder the Macedonians, 
S.mdrocotus, and the Arabs, v, ii. p 81, 82. Dnder the 
P.it'iri'- and Tamerlane, 83. Under Cabar and the Mogul 
'^i'artars, 85 — 95. Its melancholy date and con fu lion, 
when fubdued by Kouli Kan, 95, gS. Its llate ;:r the time 
when the French firft appeared and made conqucfls in tins 
country, and the condu^ of Dupleix upon thi. occalion, 
97» 00- Civil and political flavery prevail he e, 'md 

theieafon,, 298, 299. State of the military iu this coun- 
try, 30:! — 303, 

^eddiiy nature and value of the trade carried on at this port 
(htua^e in the Arabian gulph) between the Europeans and 
Aral'.ian?, v. i. p. 3,17, 348, 349. 

St, Ijland of, its iituation and extent in the gulph of 
St. Lawrence, v. v. p. 11, 12* ftsS climate, foil, and Hare 
in which it was found by the French on their hrll: fettling in 
this ifland, 12. Its population, and employment of the in- 
habitants in agriculture and the cod fiihery, 12, 13. 

Italy, its flouriffiing llate in the fifteenth cent, fuperior to all 
other European nations, v. i* p. 20. The revival of the 
polite arts and belles lettrcs iu it, 25> 26. Some ac- 

count of the fiik manufaftures ellablifhcd in this country, 

with their value, v. p. 267. The period and means 

of reftoring polite literature in this countiy in the fifteenth 
cent. V. V, p. 537, 538, 539. 

• K. 

Kouli Kan, ffiort account of his expedition into India, and 
conqueft of this country, v. ii, p. 9;. The plunder he 
made in India, and the ineftimable treafures contained in 
his palace, 293# 


Ladronif^ 
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L. 

or Marianne IJlandi^ their firft difcovcry by Majicllan, 
V. II. p. 434. I'heir fjruation, extent, climate, foil, po- 
pnl.'icjon, and ufc to the Spaniarc^s, ib. 

Ltiily (^M'ueial), bib condudl at Pondicherry, and condemna- 
tion bv the French, with his real chararter, impartially ex- 
amined, V. li. p. Ill, 112, 113. 

Lar.'ia, the (:\ domeliic animal peculiar to Peru), a natural and 
p.'jiloluplucal defeription of this animal, and its ufc, v, ii.. 
r* 5*7» 51^- Diderent fpecies of it, particularly the gua- 
r.aco, 519. idle Spaniards have in vain attempted to pro- 
pagate fpecies in Einrope, 521* 

Lancajier, the hrft of the Enghlh, employed by the Eaft India 
company in 1601 to go to India for the foie purpoft of ef- 
ubljlhing commerce with the natives — his arrival and ho- 
nourable reception at Achem — is hofpitably received after- 
wards at Bantam — and returns to Europe with a valuable 
caigo, of fpices and pepper, v. i. p. 303. 

Lf^zvis XIV, (ketch of his chamber, ambition, and dch'c of 
conqucil, v. ii. p, 34, Meets with a formidable op- 

ponent in the prince of Orange — Is deprived, fora time, of 
Pordicherry, which is rellored at the peace of Ryfwjck, 

Xlie low jlate of his commerce in India and Europe in me 
latter pait of his reign, 57. 63. Short account of the 
flate of the French in his reign, v. iii. p. 312, 313* And 
V. V. p, 430, 431. 446. 

Liane^ nature and poifonous qualities of this plant — tlic man- 
ner in which the Indians extra£l the poifon — and a pidJo- 
fophical enquiry into the caufes which produce infldiuane- 
ous death by poifoned arrows, v. iv. p, 12, 13. 

Lima (the capital of Pent), its foundation, v. ii. p, 

DUiroyed eleven times by earthquakes, which have given 
rife to the introduftion of arts in this city, ib. C37. Super- 
Hitious and effeminate manners of its inhabitants, 538 — 
544. Nature and immenfe value of its commercial tranf- 
a< 5 bon 6 , 545, 546. 

Locke an impartial examination of thj: code of laws which 
he fcjrmed for the colony of Car lina— the regard he has 
iliewed therein to religious toleration, and the reftridlions hf 
has laid on civil liberty— <and the coniequences it produced 
in that colony, v* v, p* 267—271, 

Log<wood^ the nature of the tree which produces it, v. iii. 
p. 179. Defeription of the principal ufes to which it is 
applied, 180. Grows in dry, barren places, and among 
the .rocks — and is found in moft provinces of the Brazils, 
ib. Manner in which the trade for logwood is carried on 

by 
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by the coart of Li[b( n, and the n cr of flilps e nph y«l 
in It, lb. 

Lcmhard's^ fome account of them, and their attention com- 
merce, and the methods by which they ber.^me agents for 
all the fouiherri parts of Europe in the fifceenih cent* v. i. 

p. l6, I-. 

Li,ng its extent, and fhort account of the ftatc of ita 

culn^ation, v. v. p, 205, ro6. 

Louijhourg^ defeription of this place, its b^ifboiir, fortlfica-^t 
tions and inhabitants, v. v. p. 5, 6. 

the country which is watered by the Miffifippi, li 
• io named by the Fjench* who form a fettlement theie~ 
with an acco-jnc of its fui!, v. v, p. r/* tg. Iis trade ma« 
nHgci! by an incorporated company, which was inftituted 
at the par[icular reejueft of Lamj — with a defeription of the 
fiicccf ful flaie of this company for a Ihort time, and its 
future decline and final diffaluiion, 20. 24. Its extent, 
d^dijon into two provinces, climate and fertility, 25, 28, 
What difficulties the French have encountered in making 
htthmenrs here, 28, 29. Mannera, population, defpotic 
j^overnment, religion, and wars of the natives with each 
o^her and the French, 31. 3;* Its prefent tianquil flilte, 
with the mrurc, fuccefs, and advantages of the plantations 
and colonies cfbiblifheJ Jii it b)r the French, 35^. 42. The 
vidue of its annual exports, 44* Its pre^penty retarded 
an irjudiciourf allotment of lands to every one indiferi- 
imnatelv, il). The difadvatitages which this colony had 
liiidc'gone from iiegledling the culture of tobacco; which 
•vas propofed by Law, but laid afidc on his dilgracc, 45, 
ioitlib abound with fir-trees,: and arc fiivourable to Ihip- 
building, 46. Reafons to it capable of yielding 

corn, cotton, indigo and flax* Of. oilve-trefes and filk, ana 
apfordirg a commodious harboilr, for JKfpa^all which ad-« 
vantages have been negie 4 lefi:.%jFr 46,^47. 

Ceded to the Spaniards^ wUho&t fady juft right to make 
this ceflion; with reafons to .defpiir , that this colony caa 
attain any great degree of prorpeticy in the hands of the 
Spaniards, 48. 51* - , 

Luc/2y*s IJlandt^ Sec Bahama iilatids« ^ 

Luci% (iSt.) undergoes many rerolatious in ns governnient^ 
being alternately fubjeA to thfi English aod Ftepcb, v« iv. 
p. 137. 139. Ceded in to the Fi^nclSh, .who have 

enjoyed an uninterrupted poi&mOA:Df 'ft thht ^ine» 14c. 

Its (oil, air, product, extent^ and. jpopftlatioO, 14 1* 144* 

Its prefent ftate of defence and fecumy^ 146* 148. 

VoL. V* S f .. tiiiiiraf/l/k 
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Luther nntfm prod (iced great changes in the religious fentl- 
ments ot the Euiopeans, and was the caufe of many reli- 
gious fed**, V. V. p. 213. 

Ljfix, defcription of this animal, which is carnivorous and 
mitchif vou*;, v. iv. p. 485. Hunted chiefly for its fkin, 
ib. The bell fpecres of it is found in the coldefl climates, 
where its fur is the molt valuable, ib. 


M. 

Madaga/car^ the natural, civil, political, and religious flate 
of chib ifl^incl and its inhabitants, v. ii. p, JO. 15. Vifited 
by the Portiiguele, Dutch, and Knglifh, who afterwards 
tkd'p.feJ it, ib. The French inOitute an incorporated 
trading company to this place with peculiar privileges, 
which is unruecefsful in making fettlements upon the 
iiland, 18. 

Madeira (Iflands), when, and by whom difeovered, v. 1. p. 28. 

Mfldrajs^ the rite and progrefs of this colony, v. i. p. 397. 
The a»tic.]es and fuccefs of its trade, and the means by 
wliich it is become the center of all the J’lngliflt tranfadions 
on the coafl of Coromandel, and the n»ofl fiourifiung fet.ic- 
ment in India, 398, 399, 

Madura^ Hate of this Dutch (ettlemcnt in the ifland of Java, 
and the opprdflions and fraud to which it is obliged to Tub- 
mit, V. i, p. 236. 

Magdakna^ hrfl difeovery of this great river in South .Ame- 
rica, V. ii. p. 578* Rife and origin of the Spanifli fettle- 
ments between this rivcf and Oronooko; together vviih 
their produce and commerce, particularly in the article of 
cocoa, which is far fupeiior to the cocoa grown m any 
other part of America, ib. — 984. 

Magellan, Straiu ef, when firft difeovered, v, ii, p. 556. Their 
extent, ib. Continued^ for a long time after their ditco- 
very, ;o be the only paflage into the South Sea, ib, 557. 

Malabar, the fetUement and trade of the Dutch in this coun- 
try, with the value of its produce to this people, v. i, 
p, 218, 219. Its extent, vvitn an account of the Maldives, 
that are adjacent to this coafl, ^^4/ 365. Its exports con- 
fift only of cowries, fi(h, a-nd kayar, with a delcriptio^n of 
each of them, 366. The nature and value of the Euro- 
pean fculements o^ this coafl, - 367, 368. Nature of 

its government, 369* 370- Principal articles of its trade 
conlift of fancalum or fabderiWood^ . fstifton^ cardamom, 
ginger, baflard cinnamon, and pepper, with a Ihort ac- 
count of ^ach article, its , value and properties, and the 
fl>il pjoper for it, 370. 374. State of the fcvcral lettlc' 
ments on this coafl, pankuJarly Bombay, 375. 384. 

Malacca^ 
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Malacca t a geographical and philofophlcal defcMptron of this 
place and its inhabitanis^^ and the delpotic gnvemnient 
eftablinied in it, v* i* p. 91, 92, The moll confidcrable 
market in India, when vifited by the Portugncfe, with the 
rife of their fettlement, 92, 93, The favage manners of 
the natives, or Malays, and the proper manner of treating 
them, 94, 95. 

Manilla ijJands^ See Philip fine iJtanJs^ 

Manioc^ a valuable plant, tranfplanted from Africa into 
Aincricj, v. iii. p, 446* Conilitiited the principal food of 
the Afr.cans in general, 44^. The manner of ciihivating 
it, and the foil proper for it, with the preparations necef- . 
firy for rendering it tit for common food, ib. 44^^^ 
Manufaiiures greatly contribute to the advancement of know* 
ledge and arts, and the culture bf the human mind, v. v. 
P* 49 S* 49 ^* caufes of their fuccefs explsiined, 

505. 

Maraicas, Iketch of the manners, incurfions, depredations^ 
and cYcenfive power of this people, w^hofe fixed llation is 
at Milabj^r, v. i* p. S 77 * Dangerous enemies to the Eng- 
llfh who are fettled ai Bombay, 384, 

Margaretta^ flioit account of the temporary profperity of this 
Spanifh fettlement on the banks of the river Oronooko— - 
the population, manners, and wretched fituatfon of its pre- 
f.n£ in'iabitanis — and the fealbns why thfe Spaniards keep 
it in their poffcflion, v. iv, p, 8, 9, lO, its former trade 
with Maninico, 157. 

Marigalantey fubjc^l to the French, who were tndch oppofed 
by the natives on their firft fettling upon this ifland — with a 
iliort account of its plantations and produce, in fugar, co-* 
C02, coiFee, and cotton, v- iv. p. iSj, 

Martin cxtcnc, foil, and dr of this ifland defcribed, v* 

ir* p. 50. Subjeft to thb . Joint government of the Dutch 
and French, who live in perfeit .peaO<$ and harmony with 
each other, 51. Its population, produce, plantations, and 
commerce, 52, 53. 

Martin, philofophical dcfcriptlon of this beaft in Canada, and 
the value of its fur, v. iv* p. 4B4. 

Martinico, the rife and eilabliihment of this French colony 
'{ipon the ruins of the Carlbs# v* iv, p, 149, 152. The 
fevcral ardties of its produce and trade, 15 a. IJ4* Its 
former ejetenfive tnide and pr^fp^rity* with, the feveral 
caufes — paftieuferly the adv^nt^ of being made the center 
of communication between the nmthcf-couhtry and her co* 
lonies on the windwafd inandis, IS4» i,62* Its decline prin- 
cipally owing to ,the reAri^iionSb thrown upon its' trade, 
163. i6c. Its prcfcnt low nnd melancholy ftate^witli a 
S f a IhOrC 
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fliOrt view of the population, culture, rind phnt« 3 tJons uporv 
it, 165- I ^^8. Ciirinot itcover its forincr profpejiiy vvirh- 
out the sffillancc and {generous fupport of tlic tnother-coun- 
fry, which cannot be expedit'd ; with the rwaCons, i6q. 171. 
Its ftate oi defence by nature, with an account of the for- 
tifications raifed by art, ijz, 176. 

IMarylandj its rife and adminiflration — detachment from Vir- 
giijia — the p.ii ciples on which it .W’as founded — the encou- 
ragement It received at firft from the Indians — ai.d the isa- 
ture of the authority vefted in the proprietors, v, v, p. 25-t, 
255, 'J56. Its divifion into eleven counties, and Hate 

* its popula ion, 257, Its air which is dan>p on the coafl, 
becor/cs light, pure, and fubtle, as yon approach ihe 
ni' miiairis, ib. Exce/les of heat in fiimmer, or cold in 
winter, are of very Ibort duration. 25 S. Kxcelleii* llatc 
of Us ve^ctaiicn aiid fertility of foil, particularly in pro- 
ducing the bell corn in all America, ib. Abounds with 
many navigable canals, which make it a moll convenient 
port for trade, ib. Its inhabitants are difperfed into va- 
rious parts of the colony, and have not formed ihemfelves 
into any colled ive bodies op focictics in I.;rgc tOyvn:.^the 
inconvtniei.cics which the mother-country ha^ leceivcd 
from this dirperfion-— and the mcihods taken to remote 
them by cftabliihing (laples for the leceution of Eng-ifli 
commodities, and raifing forts for iheir fccumy, 2C)9, 2^^o. 
Delliujte of artills and manufac'tuieis, and obliged to iiii- 
port frc jn Europe the mn(i necefTary article-^ of life, wuh 
the difliculties produced by it, 260. Low (late of iis pro- 
duce and trade in all articles, except lobacco, ib. N:.- 
ture and extent of its commerce for its tobacco — the del.iys 
occaf.oncd in exporting it~thc number of fliips employed 
in it — and the advantages which the mother- country de- 
rives fiom this trade in freight and commifTion, in the re- 
venue, and re- exportation of tobacco, 263, aGtj, 265. 

Jl/a/aram, an iniportaiu colony belonging to the Dutch, in the 
idand of Jdva, with an account of its patticular ufe in 
fupplying them with wood for all their India fettlcmenis, 

V. i. p, '234.. 236* 

l^faxtmUfan (emperoi of Germany) ^n^nent for the great im* 
pioverhvjijts he introduced in the government and legillaron 
oi <^e!\nan>> and the great advantages of his plan to all 
the European dates, v. v. p„ 397, 398, 

MexUo, ii-f {o;l, temperature ^of air, and fertility, v. ii. p. 
36,'. I'he ii'.b.lcnce ar.d'p liltanimity of their emperor 
Mofite/uma, uud the commotions which prevailed here, on 
the iriivai and (uccefs of CorUz, the Spaniard, 370, 371. 
TiiC manners, luperlLuion, government, and riches of this 

empire. 
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empire, 372. 379. The Spanifh defcriptlon of this em- 
pire, and an impartial examination of the credit vvhich it 
dcTerves, 380, 38 1, 382. Its boundaries enlarged by the 
Spaniards after the conqueft of it, 384. 387, The natives 
have never been entirely fubdued by the Spaniards, 388. 
Defcripcion of its climate, foil, and population, 389, 390, 
State of the Creoles and Mellecs, 391, 392. 1 he natives 

relieved (for a time) fiom the cruelties of the Spaniards, 
by Bartholomew de las Cafis— their manner of living, re- 
markable temperance, and knowledge of the arts in the 
province of Chiapa, 394, ^oor Manufaclurcs (particu- 
laiJy in the province of TiaienJa), agiicuhttrc, and various 
produLtions of this country, 402. 4J4, 'I'he principal 
mn.cs in it, with inirod«£lf>ry remarks on mineralogy and 
mciallurgy, and the annual coinage bf gold and filver 4,t 
the mini of Mexico, 414% 421. Oppreffive nature of the 
taxes ellabldhed heie, /}2i. 428. its connei^tions and 
commerce witli the red of America, 429. With the Eaft 
Ind es, particularly the Philippines, 430* 441. — and with 
Eif'ope, i4j, 454. 

MiJJifppi^ its di((ovcry by the French, with the charader of 
Lh w ho firtl laid the fchemc of a colony, in the 

coiintiy ihat is watered by it— wnere the French afterward 
fettle, and call it Louifiana, v. v, p, 13. 17, Annually 
fwclletl oy the melting of the northern fnows, 27. Its na- 
vigauoii J'flicult and dangerous, zet, 2p. Nature of the 
i‘ o 1 on i's banks, 38. European fruit-trees have been 
pi. • j on both fides or this river, and met with fome iuc- 
cefs, ^9, 40. 

Mocha Jiiua.e in Arabia on the Ibath-eaft lidt of the Red Sea) 
a moll valuable mart for and articles of 

its exports and imports— and the manner in which its trade 
is cari;ed on, v. i. p. 3+4, 345, 346. 

Molucca, Ijlands^ their fituation, nijimber, and extent, v. i. p. 

.^Jtcinately fubje^:\ to the Javans and the Malays, un- 
til the arrival and conqueft of the Portugucie, ib< Nature 
of the government, religion, and manners of the inhabit- 
ants, ib. Derive great advantages from the culture of 
the cocoa-tree $?nd fago, which laft plant is the peculiar 
growth of thefe ilTands-pwith ft defcription.of them both, 
ib. 97. I'he d9v^ . the. nutmeg 3 .ccidentally difeo- 
vered here by the Chinefe, 99, When /made fabjeii: to 
the Portttguefe, ib. The Porwguefe expelled from them, 
and the trade transferred to the Dutch, with an account of 
the nature and value of the trader 185*— 190. Styled the 
gold mines of the Dutch £aft India company; who have 
fcrmed two fcttlemcntfi (Timor and Celebes) with a vievy, 

S r 3 on 
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on piirpofe, to Tecure to theinTtlves tlic whole trade of 
thcfe iflanJs, 191, 192. 

^io9f/ccnSy their fin^^ular cil'e£i:5, ».t two diJTerent feafons of the 
year, on the Indian oceans, v. \. p. 34. 

MoKtrea!^ its rife, extent, climate, foil, population, and 
trade, v. v. p. 54, 55, 

Mont/errnt difcovered in 1493 by the Spaniards, who named 
this ifland after a mountain in Catalonia, but did not long 
continue in ir, v. iv. p. 322. Occupied by the Englifli in 
1632, who deilroyed the favages found in it, and formed 
a feulcment upon it, ib. Its improved ftate in the prefenc 
century, and fuccefs of its fugar plantations, 323. Sub- 
ject to the governor of St, Chriflopher’s, 32^. 

fdaors^ their total cxpulfipn from Spain very injuilous to the 
manufadtures of that country, and one great caufe of the 
prefent decline of power in that empire, v. iii« p, 70, 71, 
72. 

Murfx (the), which yields the purple fo celebrated by the an- 
tieuts, is found to inhabit the rocks on the coafl. ol Guaqu I 
and Guatimala in Peru, v. ij, p. 533. Defeription of this 
fifh, and the proceffes by which its liquor, ufed in dying 
cloths, is ^xrraded, ib, 5344 

a produdiiob jf^cuUai: to Thibet, near to Bengal, v. i, 
p. 407, What It is in its original ftate, ;^pd the traue 
produced by this article, 403* 

N- ' 

l^^e^rces^ a philofbphical enquiry into the caufe and origin of 
their blacknefs, and a iketch of the anatomical difcoveiics 
made upon this fubjed^, v. iii* p^ 372. 376,. UnjulUy 
fuppofed to be incapable of reafon and virtue, with two 
fpecimens of their behaviopr on (bme particular occafions, 
412, 413, 414, Their real charaacr, 414. 'Fo what 
diibrders they arc fobjedl in America, and ihcir effedls 
upon the negroes, 417 » 4V^* 4 ^ 9 * Their natural tade for 
poetry and muiic, and the advantages which might be de* 
rived from it, 422, 423. The expediency for encouraging 
the love of propagation among and the means by 

which it might be e^ded» 425;, 4^6^ ^ Their dangerous 
infurretflion at Betbipey and &t.al confequences witn 
which it threatened the Ameri^t^olonieSy V4 iv. p. 70. 

Nrviff rife and progrefe of this l&glilh fettlement, with an 
account of the amiable character of the inhabitants, v. iv, 
p. 323* 3 * 4 - 

iV>-tv l^ngland took its rife la trouble feme times, and in its 
infant iiace was dillurbed with many dreadful commo- 
tions, V# V* p, 17S. Originally called by the name of 

North 
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North Virginia, and became an European (ettlement in 
i6oJ?, but continued in a weak and low flate for feme 
time, ib. 179. Charadler, manners, and religion of the 
iird colonills, whp were chiefly puritans, and had fled 
from England to avoid the civil war which prevailed there 
at that time, i8o. The harmony and peace in which its 
flrii coloniits lived, without any regular and eftabliflied form 
of policy; with fome account of the civil cftablifhnicnt 
which afterwards cook place, ib. Exercifed much cruelty 
againfl the fcil of the Quakers who fettled in this colony, 
snd periccuted thole who denied the coercive power of 
the civil magiflrate in matters of religion, 182^ Attempts 
to put a flop to every difference in religious opinions by 
inflifling capital punifhments on all who dilTented, ib, 
It 5 intemperate zeal in matters of the greateft indiflcrence 
authenticaud by the public records of tje colony, ib. 183, 
Rcllrained by the mothcr-^country in its cruelty againfl the 
Qjiakers, 1H4. Experienced the moft dreadful calamities 
from a religious war, begun m 1692; which (hewed the 
extraordinary fuperflition of the colonifts, 185, 18.^, 1S7, 
Its boundaries and extent, 189. The mode of agriculture, 
and eflablifliing rew villages or diftrifis, 190, Its climate 
not fo mild as that of foroe European provinces under the 
fame parallcd, ib. Its diviflon into four provinces, and 
what thefe provinces are — and the rnanner by which a mu- 
tual conneflion is preferved with each other, ib. Sketch 
cf the charter granted to it after the revolutions I9l» 192, 
Si?te of its populatiort, and its culture, which is favouiabic 
to European fruits tranfplanted into it,’ 192, 193. Pro- 

grefs of the arts and manufaflures, which have been much 
difcouragcd and oppofed by the mdther-country, 193, 194, 
Its fifheries, a gre^t fouroe, of wealth, 195, Nature 

and flate of its exports %o the Britilh iflands in — 

its imports from the Azores and the Zyiadeiras— and trade 
with Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the mother country, 
iq 6, 197. State of its debt, acKl the number of men and 
Iliips annually employed in its commerce, ig7. ^ Deferip- 
tion of its capital (Boflon)*— its fecurity in cafe of invafion— 
and the manners' of its inhabitants, 198, 199, 2Co, 
fkvfoitndland enjoys an unlimited freedom of trade, v. v. 
p. 146. Its extent, and clirnatc, with a brief acc'ount of 
the adjacent coaft, 147-* Difeovered in 1497 by Cabot, a 
Venetian, at that time in the (ervice of England, ib. 
Origin and time of the firft (citlemcnt eftabliflied here by 
the Englifh, who appointed St# John’s for their general 
rendezvous, 148, 149. Attacked by the French, but 
wards fecured to the Englifh by tha--*- "T of Uctecht— 
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ihc F.crch jeTciving to tl.tin Live*^ t!'.c right of linijng hcrM^; 
and on ti‘fj G'e.i*' lh:rk, 149 The natiue .uitl v.di'e uf 
the filhcries eKjibhfncd on this coall — rLe proptr icafonsi for 
them — the dJi'ertiit fpccies of cod foU'id licre — manner of 
con ’utling the nihtries mid diving t!ie cod — and the na- 
tional advantage*; arifing from them, itjc. 16^, 

Nez^ Jirfey^ origirady a fcttlcmen: of the ^ivvcde*:, war aftcr- 
w'aids furrendcred to the Dutch, and i" now fubjccl to the 
Fnglifh, V. V. p, 20rS Ic:» houndaiies, 209. J.augbid 
date of its population and trade, with the piobable caufe 
of it, 210. 212. 

AVm> Orleans^ fhort defeription of its jifli and progrefs, v. v. 

p. -s 7 , 38, 

Ti^tk^ its boundaries, and fiifl difrovery in 1690, v, v, 
p. 199, Was founded by the Dutch, and afterwards con- 
quered by the Englifli, to whom it was fecuied by tlie 
treaty of Breda, 20c, 201. Nature of its governmenr, 
202. Defeription of its ipib climate, religious toleration, 
and other cauies of its piofpf^rity, 203. 209. 

J^^€'w Zealand, brief account of this ifland and its inhabitant^, 
V. m. p, 237. 

Nornvay, manners and education of JtS f.ift inhabitants, v. ho 
were much accuflomed to plunder, and attached to \Vf>dii^ 
V. ii, p. 159, ifo. Agriculture and fi'hing introduced 
here, and the favage manners of the' natives humanized, 
cn the cllabhlhment of Chriflianny in this country, 161, 
l ornoed a fettlement in Greenland, fo early as the ixtii 
cent* with fome coojeftores relative to tiie country of 
Giccrdand being united to the American conrinenr, v. iv. 
p. 82. When ard how deprived of its fcto’emvnts in 
Greenland, and all its conoed^lions with America, 83. Ici 
climatv’j deferibed, and compared with the climate of Am- 
Ucidani, Lubc^k, Hamburgh, 95* 

No*va Scatia, its ex-enc, boundaries, foil ard climrite, v. v. 
p. 164, 165. Known formerly by the name of Arailici, 
and became a Frtfnch coldny in 1604, 165. Surrendered by 
the r»<*nch t;o the Eugljfh, %vith .m account of the colony 
at th-t time, i6S, Agriculture encouiUgcd and pradbJed 
htre with fuccefs, 169. Excellent cnam^er of the neutral 
French who continued in it, after it was fur^'endered to iffe^ 
Englifh— the cruel behaviour of the Englifh to them, with 
the confequences, 170. ’,174* prefen t‘ it ate, and the 

advantage of encouraging the growth of' in Halifaj®^ 
i7S- nr- ’ • ■ 

i>Iutmeg grows only in the iilands of Banda that are fobjedi 
the Dutch, v\ 1. p, 189. lu cuhufe, proper fealon 
tberiDg if, manner of preparing it for common nfe/ de- 
feribed. 
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fcnbtd, Wiiich is the moft valnahle of the difFcrent 

kinds of nurmcg, and wint arc its properties and ufe, 

ibid. 


O. 

Ohio^ its firfl; difcoverv by the French, and the fertility of 
the countiy boidering upon it deferihed, v. v, p. 84, 
The French ereil fcveial torts upon this river, which cx* 
cite the jealotn'y of tlu Kiiglifli, 84, 85. 

Opium^ a confiderable branch of commerce, in Bengal, v. i. 
p. 412. lis natural ftate and growth, and the be/l fpecies 
of it d. Ic il) -d, ib. h found in greater plenty at Patna 
than any other place in the world, 413. 

Ormus, fiiuatiori, rife, riches, manners and luxury of the in- 
habitants, V. p. 84, 85. lb invaded by Albuquerque, 
and iiibmils to the power of the Portu^uefe, 85, 86, 

Oroncokot when and by whom the river wa-i difeovered, v. iv. 
p- I. Its (onrcc and extent, 2# Enquiry into tlic caufc of 
a iinguUr j'hcenomenon relative to the rife and fall of this 
liver at ccitain periods of the year, ib. 3, Sketch of the 
manners of the Indians who inhabit the country bordering 
upon it, 4, 6. Prefent fmail importance of the fettle- 

iii^cnt (St. fhomusj eilablilhed by the Spaniards upon its 
coad, and the great advantages which would be derived 
from .1 due attention to agriculture, 7, 8. 

Ojlend^ oiigiu of an India company edablifhed at this place 
by the Audiians; with the capital, and value of the lhares 
of the proprietors, and their great fuccefs for a time, v. ii. 
p. 17 1. 174. I'his company was ftrennoufly oppofed by 
the Englifli, French, and Dutch, and length was en- 
tirely dellroycd, 175. 177. 

nature of ibis animal delcribed, v,»iv. p, 4S3. Im- 
properly tanked, in general,' amongft amphibious animals, 
ibid. Is more common and much larger in the northern 
parts of America than any other climate, and his hair moll 
valuable, becaufe the blackelf, in thofe parts of the world, 
ibid. 

PacOi natural and philnlbphical defeription of this animal, 
peculiar to the country of Peru, v, ii, p. 519* The Spa- 
niards have in vain attempted to propagate its fpecies ia 
Europe, 521. 

Panama^ foundation of this fettlcitienr, and the value of the 
pearls found upon its coad:, v. ii. p, 547, 548. The ge- 
neral mart for the rich merchandife of Peru to Europe, 
and from Spain to her American coionic j, 548, 549. Its 

jprcfcat 
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prefect decline, and the ara from which it mull be dated, 

55 ^' 

Paraguay, its boundaries and extent, v. iii. p, ii. Its foil, 
and n’>nnners of the natives, ib. 24. Pie/cnt iituation of 
ibc Spaniards in this country, 25, 27. An account of its 
trade, particularly for the medicinal herb (called Para- 
quay) peculiar to this province, 2S. 31. Famous for its 
valuable hides, 31. Owes its fame to the fettlements 
formed here by the Jefuits ; with a view of the excellent go- 

' vein men ts, civil and religious, which they introduced here, 
S3. 39. Extent of this empire; with an impartial enquiry 
ir\to the real caufes of its depopulation, and the eflabiilh- 
ments made by the Jefuits among the Indian fdvages here, 
3g. .]6. Motives on which the Jefuits made thefe efta- 
bli/hments, and introduced a fyllem of religious poliiy in 
this country, examined and juftified, 46. 53, 

Tiitna (a province in Bengal) famous for its opium, v. i. 
p. 413. Some account of the borax found here, and its 
life — the value of its faltpetre, and the proceiTes by wliich 
it is purified, 423, 424. 

Pegu, an Englifh lettlemcnt in the guiph of Bengal, famous 
for its topazes, faphires, amethyfts, and rubies, which are 
clleemed the moft valuable in the world, v. i. p. 41 1. 

Penjyl^aniay rife and origin of this fettlement, with a Ihorc 
chara^ler of its founder, v. v, p, 213. 220. The fingular 
moderation, equity, and benevolence by which this coun- 
try was obtained of the natives — who have /hewed as great 
an affcdlion for this colony, as they have conceived an 
averfion for all ether European fettlements, 222. Its le- 
giflation founded upon thofe two hrft principles of public 
fplendouT and private felicity — liberty and property: with 
an account of the univerfal toleration in religious matters 
ellabli/hed in 11,^223, In whom is veiled the right of no- 
minating its governor, with the extent of his power, ib. 
The mode of elcfting reprefentatives, eftabliliung laws, 
raifing taxes, allotting land to new colonills, fecuring land 
to its proprietor, and recovering it when loB, ib, 224. 
Defended on the Eaft by the Atlantic .>pcean, on the north 
by New York and New Jerley, on .the fouih by Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, on the well by the Indians, 229. Its 
extent, climate, and fertility of fo}], ib. 226. Flourilh- 
ing ftate of its cvltuie, planfatipnsi ^nd produce, 227. 
Some account of a religious 1^ ip this country, called 
Dumplers, ib. 230. Its rapid a d continued fucce/s more 
imaiediately owing to the harmopy among the di/Terenc re- 
ligious feills in it, 230. State of its population according 
to the jCflcdlation of Dr« Franklin, ib. Nature and ex- 
tent 
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tent of ihc paternal authority exercifed here, not unlike to 
the patriarchal, 233. Articles and value of its trade and 
exports, 2^5, 236, 237. Defeription of its capital, called 
Philadelphia — wnh the (late o/ its trade, learning, arts, 
population and defence, 238. 244. 

Pipper plants defeription of the culture, proper foil, and bell 
fpecies of this plant, v, i. p. 373. The trade for this 
article divided between the Dutch, Englidi and French, 
374 - 

Per/ia, fkctch of its hiflory, and the manners of the inhabit- 
ants, V. i. p. 310. 312. its connexions with the Englilh, 
^^12. 316. 

Perfian Gulph, general view of the trade in it, and that of 
the Knf>Iifh in paiticular, v, i. p. 350. 364* 

Peru, the manners, religion, laws, and civilization of the 
natives — a view of the origin, and antiquity, and real 
founder of their empire— its fubjeXion to *thc Spaniards, 
and their exaggerated accounts of this country, confidered, 
V. ii, p. 463, 483, Its extent, climate, and population, 
49 499 * Account of two extraordinary phoenomena of 
nature, which frequently happen in this country — with the 
opinions of the learned upon this fubjeX, 500, 503, The 
wretched flatc of the natives, and the profound llupidity 
into which they are funk, by the cruel opprefllon of the 
Spaniards, 504, 510* Much more frequented by the Spa* 
niards than Mexico — from the foftnefs of the climate, the 
filubricy of the air, and the goodnefs of the provifions in 
Peru, 511, 315. What fpecies of cultivation, and what 
induflry have been introduced into this empire by the Spa- 
niards; with feme account of the nature and ufe.of the 
Jama and the paco? — domcftic animals, peculiar to Peru, 
^16. 523. A defeription of its feveral mines of gold, 
filver and mercury, and their feveral valu<^, 524. 532- 
Mutual communication of the feveral provinces in this 
country, explained— with a particular furvey of the man- 
ners and commerce of the people at Lima, 532. 545, The 
channels by which her trade with Europe is carried on, 
546. 5:; I* The interruptions which the Spanifh commerce 
with the Peruvians has received from the Englilh and 
• French — and the rife of the Englifb South Sea company, 
and the conceflions granted to it, 552, 556* 

P//er L (Czar of MuJcpvy) attempted to form a communica- 
tion between Siberia and India by independent Tartarv» 
and the reafon why he did not fucceed, v. ii. p. ^26. 
State of the taxes during his reign in Raffia, 227. Greatly 
improved the navigation of Ruffia, 234« Ambitious to 
make his couQtry a maritime power ; with a iketch of the 

4 meafures 
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r'l'^iPrer t'e tuok. for tkl:' p rpoi-j 2 7» ^ 3 ^* H;s cha- 

r;.dc. Ltlcllv ar.d iir*:':irL> :]!> fltM; - ’b.’ J, 2,1, 242, 

H. (k>n;>; vipain) a !t,nr » k.':i;lc L'irot Lo [tjc church 
ci kc'.iie, cr.d.L'avcur? to fupport liei tf'»jeis hy rk’cuijon 
in ihc Low-CuuriUit^s, v. j. p. 164. Mtt’ts viith lbonp» op- 
poiition in Tlclland ; which humbles the Spanifh flag, and 
thro^^ing ciT ili uibniiiTion to Philip, jornii, it/eiT into are* 
p'lblic, 16;, :fj6. 

Phihy'^p^nc Ijuinds (fliinicily called the Manilla,), thi’ir extent, 
and iiMuners of the natives, v, ii. p, 202. J^ifeovereJ, in 
i;jl, i>y Magellan, who dic’d lure, ib, 'i'he origin of 
ti:e bpimaids fettling in them, 203, 2V^ State o( tht-ir 
p 2ci;. Subordinate to tl4e power of tie ’i iceroy 

pt M'xice, 2 6. Katuie and cAcelieuce of the aniu er ^n- 
fLbiuion of governmeni. here, and the^r prefent languid ftate 
under the opj^'’rcfrion of the Spaniard^, 206, 207, 20S. 'I'litir 
fcrLlhy, anti the adv;,ntages which might be derived ffon 

' ‘ ‘'d r.:\y', -rti'CMi, an<I tJu Iliethods b'V wiji^li 

tfis end ina> be .iLtaincd, 210. 216., Natuie Jiud txiciii of 
th:Mr connections with Mexico, 430. 435. 

Fbilojaphical enquiry tntOy <ind ch/sr^fations upon, the nature 
and efleehs of an.mal and vegetable food upon the inhabit- 
ants of diiieient nation®, v* i. p. 56. The rife and progref^ 
of the dodfrine of tranfinigration of fouls, and irs peculiar 
ir.riuence on the mind of the Indian, v. il. p, 299, The 
fjve*al • evolution" to which the earth is fubjedt, and 
the caufe® of earthquakes and inundations, 362, 363, 

The nature and origin of iflands, v. iii. p- 236, 242. 
The .lights of fovcrcigns to difpofe of their fubjedls to 
a fc reign power without their confent, v, v. p, 48, 49, 

The manner by which the equilibrium of the earth is fnp- 
ported in »he old and new world, 113, 114, 115, 'fiic: 
d (Ftr'^nce of the climate in Europe and America, 1 17, 118. 
7 'he acK': ntagcs and difadv^ntages of cultivating rice, and 
the efFeds it produces in the chinatc of the country which 
abounds with it, exemplified in fevera! inflances, 273. 
Tht Date of vegetation in North America, 298. Policy 
and <NJverumc*nt in general— with '’mie rules for ellablifh- 
ing a wife and falutary legiflatioii, 338J" 347. The nature^ 
end, and limits of univerfal morality— their fluc^luating 
Itatc in Europe at feveraf periods of time— their inlcparablc 
connedlion with good laws and good government, 55 8« 
566. \ 

Thihjophy, its revival in Europe, pofterior to the revival of 
the fine arts and belles leftres, v. v. p. 546. Its ilate 
among the moft wife and celebrated of the ancient philo- 
fophers, and the reafons why it has been more fucceAful 

among 
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amnng mr-derns, 548. What improvoments and 
vcrjcs have been made iii it by^the modern philofophcfs, 
and who they were, ^50, 551, 552. Inlliurncntal in ex- 
tending the empire of human knowledge, and by what 
mcatjs, 5 S 4 » 557 - 

Phcxrnicians formed by their fttuation on the confines of Eu- 
rope, Afia, and Africa, to extend their commerce, v. i. 
p. 3. 

Pjmenta the produce of Jamaica ; known in England by the 
name of aD-fnice ; dtfcribed in refpefl of its growth and 
culture, V, iv p* 34S. 7 'hc art of managing its culture 
ifjtioJuced into Jamaica in 1668, being brought thither by 
ibrne inhabiemts of Harbadoes, ibid, 

Pi^arto (Francis), account of the principles, charaflcr, 

and face of this Spanilli adventurer at the invafion and con- 
quell of Peru, v. ii. p. 4^0. 468, 469. 486. 

Poland^ a ficetch of the government and cooflitution cfla- 
bliHicd in this country, with the evil confcquences that 
have attended it, v, v, p. 393, 394. 

rondicheny, crit^in of this French fettJement, v. ii, p. 37* 
Its iiiccefs under the adminiflration of Martin (principal 
d.rcdlor of India affairs) and Dumas, who were very inJiru- 
nientr^I to it.: future glory, when it became tiic chief of all 
the French colonics in India, 56 and 70, Befiegcd by tlio 
F.nglifh, who were driven from it by Diiplcix, Si. Tahca 
and deiiroyed by the Fuglilh, ill, 112, What rcfola- 
tions were taken by the French to rebuild this town, and 
rcll':re it to ts former fplcndour — with a view of the natural 
ar.d advantageous fituanon of the place, and rcafons to 
think it niay regain its former greatnefs, 143, 1,14, 'i’he 
gieat importance of this fcttlemcnt to the French, and the 
neceffity of fortifying if, as one of the bell methods of fe- 
curing to themfelves a valuable ihare In the trade of India^ 
149. 151. 

Popayan (a province of South America) valuable to the Spa- 
niards for its gold mines, which are worked without much 
difficulty, expence, and hazard, v. ii, p. 567, 568. 

Porto-Rico. its firft difcovery, extent, and conquelf, v. iv^ 
p. II. ^Nature and veoomoas qualities of the mancheneel 

^ tree, the natural produce of this place, 14. Its prelent 
ftate of populflCiony fertility, trade, and manners of the 
inhabitants; and an account of what farther improvements 
might be made, 16^ 17, iS* , 

Pertugue/i^ their firft expeditions to Barbary, and arrival in 
the Indies in xy cent. v. i. p. 28, Double the Cape of 
Good Hope, hitherto called the Cape of Storms- — fail along 
the eaftern coafts of Africa, and attempt Itas before un- 
known. 
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known, nnd land in Indoftaa; where they found, amont; 
the natives, many Mohammedan Arabs, 29. 59, Eilablifli 
a fettlcment on the coaft of Malabar, 6|. 6.>j, Looking 
upon Goa as a mcil important acquihtion, they take it by 
ftorm, and make it the metropolis of all their fetilementa 
in India, 65, 66, 67. Make themfelves mafters of the 
Red Sea; v^^ith a ftecch of the date of Kufor»e at that rime, 
77. S2. Obtain a fovereign power over the Arabian and 
PciTian galphs, 84, 87. Form a fettlcment at Ceylon ; 
w'i'h a brief deferiptron of it, which the/ neglefl to im- 
prove to the utmoll of their power, 87. 9c# I'heir con- 
qutft of Malacca, and the means by which they eftcfled ir, 
91. Receive congratulation upon this tonqued, with 

ofFers of trade fiom the kings of Siam and Pegu, 95, Pre- 
pare and efFc6l a fettlcment in the Molucca illands, 96, 
99. The caufes of their enterprifing fpirit at this time* 
ICO. 102. Arri\e among the Chinefe, 103. — And 

permitted to tiade with them, and eftablifli a fettlcment at 
Macao, 130, 131. Encouraged to trade wdth the Japa- 
nefe, and feud among them miflionaries ,and merchants; 
with the fuccefs of the merchants, 131. 136. Extent of 
their dominions in India and Africa, 137, 138. Corrup- 
tion introduced and prevalent among their agents and fac- 
tors in India, with their decline in confequence of it, 1 39. 
142, Short and temporary fuccefs of their Indian aflairs 
under Don Juan da Caftro, 143. 145. Lofs of their power 
and influeixe in India fo great, that their prefent fettle- 
ments conhRonly of Macao, Diu and Goa, 154, 155, 
Portuguefey their hrft difeovery of the Brazils, owing to ac- 
cident, in XV cent. V. lii, p, 118, 119, Their firfl colon ills 
they fent to the Brazils, confided of condemned criminals 
and abandoned women, and their falie policy in this re. 
fpefi, izo. Refemble the Spaniards in their maxims, and 
adopt fome of their worft infiatotiohs^ particularly the in- 
qutfition, 121, 122, 123. Their faccefs in the brazils 
owing to the labours of the Jefuics, 13^. 140. Expel the 
Dutch from the Brazils ; with an account of their ficua- 
tion m it after this event, 1^2,, 155 

fettlcment on the river of the AmazOhs, Rife 

and ftate of their colony on the rivtr Plata, .169, 174L 
Foundation and firft colonifts of their fettlement at St. 
Paul, 175. 178. What tneafares they have taken to fc- 
cure the produce of the mines et Brtjzi!, 192. 197. Their 
decline at home and in their colonies, with the feveral 
cau&s, 204. 211. An account of what changes Ihould 
take' place in their civil, eccIefialUcal, and commercial 

affairs-— 
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affaM's — before they can recover their antient dignity at 
home and in their colcJhies, 342, 23 5. 

FruJJia^ chara£ler of her prefent king» Frederic III. who en- 
deavours to form connexions in India; and for this pur- 
pofe ellablifhed an Eafl: India company at Embden, with 
pn account of its nature and fate^ v. ii. p* 195* 201. 


Q:. 

^ahers^ feverelv oppreffed by the colonifls of New England, 
V. V. p. 182/ 184, i8^. Origin of this religious feX, with 
a Ihort charaXer of ihcir founder, 217. Their extraor* 
dinary contempt for efiablifhed modes of drefs, all outward 
marks of deference, and reciprocal demonilrations of re- 
fpeX, ib. Aurterity of their morals, and love of univerfal 
peace, 2 1 8. Their conflancy and • fortitude under the op- 
preflions and perfecutions they fufFered in England, and 
the efteem they acquired upon this account, 219, 220. 
Their fcttlemcnt in Pcniylvania, 221, 222, 

^ito (a Spanifli colony in South America), defeription of the 
air, foil, manufaXures and trade, and corrupt manners of 
the inhabitants, v. li. p. 559, ^63. Famous for its bark, 
which is the only valuable produXion of the place, 564, 
565. 


R. 


Raleigh (Sir Walter), ikctch of his charaXer, and fruitlefs 
voyage to Guiana in South America, v. iv, p. 114, The 
firfi projeXor of the Engiifti expeditions into North Ame-> 
rica, V. v. p, 9 < 5 , 

Reel Sea, the origin and caufe of its name, what> v, i, p. 78. 
Is not much expofetl to cempefts, but is dangerous to (hips 
of large burthen^ .79, Its genial trade with various na- 
tions, and the E^lilhin parttcolar, 330V 550. 

Religioft^ its revolmion in theory and praXice among the 
Europeans, lince an intercourfe^ has been crtablilhed be-r 
tween Eu^ppe and America, briefly demonflrated, v. v. 




Romans jealoaaof the attempts made by the Greeks 

and Cairtha^nians to conquer Sicily, feize upon this eotm* 
*try, and afterwards turn tMr arms agoihfl: eath of thefe 
Hates, V. i. p. 5. Their conqeefts not advamageoirs 10 
commerce, 7, 

Rome (modern)^ brief account of the progrefs by which the 
papal government extended ka power, v. v. p« 425, 426* 
By what means it revived and cultivated the am in Eu- 
rope, 538* 


Rum^ 
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thcnutl'ioJ or piOLcfs by which it is cliflillcd from fu- 

V. iiJ. p. ^ 

HvJ/tans, their inc Jrlions into Tartary rxclte rhe jealoufy of 
the Chipclc, V. ii. p. 222. 'riicir ficqucut fhirminics anJ 
contentioDS wiih tl)c Chiiicfe; who, at length, coriC-Iiide 
a treaty of commerce (the firil treafy they made iince the 
foundniion of their enq^iic) with tiurn- this treaty fnb- 
jftL to orcar rclli idtions, with a plan f-r im proving ir, 22^. 
22^^. Their unfucccfshil projeil (under Peter the G-eat) 
to trade vvj:h India, through indepentP^nt Tartnry, 226^ 
Can / on an iniercourfe with India by the Caipian fca, 

?2q. The vcfv large extent of theii empiie, and fnuiij 
population of ir, 2:;o, 231. The neccflity of encoiiragir.g 
agricuhure, paiticularly in the Ukraine, as a K>u;*re of fu- 
ture Avcalch — to which Oiould Lie added the working of ^heir 
iron mines, which are equal to thoie of Sweden, 232, 233. 
The n..tLirc and extent of their trade, which is impeded by 
the evoibitancy of ihe public revenues, 234. 'I'hc expe- 
diency of rec’ucing their military and navy, and encou- 
! aging the peaceful aits, and chang-nc^ the prefent fy llcni 
of govci r.uvcnr, as the belt means for attaining future pro- 
fperiry and fappiuefs, 235. 245. 


S. 

S/.i^a, Hate of ihe trade and manners of the inhabitants bc- 
longing to this Dutch retilem'’nt, v. iv, p. 49, 50. 

Sa£;i 7 . the natmc, culture, and virtues of this plant, whidi is 
the pioduce of the Molucca iflinds, v. p, 9S, 

Sait-petret an acecunt of ih'.s nitious earth, and the manner 
of refining it in Patna (a province of Baigal), and its va- 
lue, V i* p. 422, 423, 

San-Sai'vaiior- (one of the Bahama iflands), the firft place 
which was difeovered by Columbus, who (in 1492} arrived 
there and took poli'eflion of it — his conUudl towards the na- 
tives, and their grateful return for his kindnefs, v. ii. p. 

* 34 '> 341 - 

• Santa Crux^ its extent, revolutions, and rapid progrefs under 
the French, v, iv. p, 88, 89. Became to the D^nes 

by purchafe, and its prelent llatc, 89. 42. 

Sajfafraiy an American tree, which is found in the greated ^ 
plenty and excellence in Florida, v. vt p. 287. Its growth 
and medicinal virtues deferibed, 287, 

Saxonjy their origin, charader, and fubmifiion to Chaikmagne, 
V. i. p. II. ' ^ 

Schilderop^ fhort account of his lingular humanity and pro- 
bity, which made him- univerfally admired and revered in 
Africa, v. iv. p. 90, 91* 

Seal, 
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Seal, nnvue, different fpecies, and ufe of this amphibious 
animal — with the manner of condu^ling this fifhery, and 
the number of Hiips annually employed in it, v. v. p, 62* 
65. ' . 

Siam^ date of the trade carried on by* the Dutch in this city, 
V, i. p. 202, 203, State of the French fettlemenL here, 
V. ii. p, 38, 3g. Very fertile in its own produdtioni> and 
favourable to thofe which are tranfplanted into its foil, 

Its government arbitrary and defpotic, ib. 41* A fketch of 
the religion of the natives, and the fruiclefs labours of the 
French miffionaries, 43, 44. 

Sicily^ commerce and agriculture introduced into it by the 
Greeks and Carthaginians, v. i, p. 5,- Cultivation of ihc 
fugar-cane known and adopted in this country in the xii« 
cent. V. iii. p. 449. 

Slave-trade, account of the places and manner in which it is 
carried on, v. iii, p, ‘3Q9. 401, Forts neceffary in order 
to procure flaves, 402. 406, Small ireilefs pieferable to 
large ones ‘in this trade, 406. The mod favourable (e^fon 
for It, trom the beginning of September to rhe end of No- 
vember, 407, 408. Manner of condiidling their fiaves on 
their paffage, as adopted by the different nations con- 
cerned in this trade — and which method is mod conjillent 
with humanity, 409, 410* IVTethod of fellhig the flavcs 
in America, 41 1. Wretched condition of the flaves — and 
the diforder''' to which they are fubjedl, with an account of 
the mod probable caufe to which they are owing, 412. 420. 
Some wife and humane meafares proppfed for alleviating 
the miferies of (laves, with the advantages to their pro** 
piietors in adopting them» 420, 426, Slavery entirely 
inconftdcnt with, and contrary to, ^^und policy, humanity, 
reafou, and 311 dice— with Mon reft tiieo/s opjniort upon this 
fubje^^l, 427* 436* : The bppreffiW yoke and d^bours of 
the daves in the American 4 ? 7 * 43^* 

South-Sea, origin of the views of the' £ngfi(h ftr making a 
fectlement upon its coad, aa4 the- rife of their commercial 
company, v. iii* p. 5;, 'CoftjcSures concerning the jflands 
in it having' formerly eompofed one emire, cpnrinent, 
2^7- " ■ > ’ , 

Sfain, a (ketch of its antient revolutions, ubder the Cartha* 
ginians, Romans, Goths, and Moors or Saracens, who 
were entirely fubducd iif ’1491," Viwa 

by Ferdinand and IlibeU4;\4ndcr whom* all the . petty 
kingdoms of Spain were united into one kingdom, v* ii. ' 
P* 333 ' 

Sj)ain, her decay and miferiiSB tnay^ be, 4alfd irom the total 
cxpulfion of the Moors and Jews from this country, and 
VoL. -V, T,t from 
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from the dcfcfls of civi!, religions, and military inflU 
intion?, V* iii. p. 69. 83. The neccffity of granting a 
liberty of conlcicnce in religions matters, and encouraging 
foreign mannfa^lurcs atid artifts — in order to recoi^er her 
former greatncfs, 93. 104. What meafure^ ought to be 
purfoed for the re-cftabhftiment of her colonies — particu- 
larly the improvement of agriculture, working the mines, 
and granting a free trade to her rerilement? — with an in- 
trodudory account of the value of her colonies, from I4q? 
to 1740, on the moll: moderate computation, 105. 116. 
To what cau/es we muft attribute the decline, and almoij 
total deftriidion of this monarchy, 272, 

Spaniards^ their ftate under Ferdinand and Ifabcila, v, j, p, 

20 , 

Spaniards^ origin of the’r fertlement in the Philippines, v. ii. 
p. 202, 203. Nature of their connediems in the Kail and 
Well Indies brledv explained, 208, 209. Juftly cenfured 
for their general nlc of the linen and cloths of foreign ma- 
rufadures, and the wifJom they would fliew by uhng In- 
dian manufndures from their own colonies, 210. 'fheir 
invafion of Mexico under Cortez, and the Hate of tin's 
empire at that time, 369. 383, Obtain an entire con- 
ijuefl over Mexico, and extend its boundaries, 384. 
389. Might reap great advantages from the iifcful and fa- 
iutary laws introduced and eflablilhed by the jefuits in 
California, 43^* 443* Nature and u(e of their expedi- 
tions, which preceded the difeovery of Peru, 456, 462. 
The real ftate of Peru at the time it was ddeovered by 
them, 4^3t ^^ 3 * Their enormous cruelties and civil wars 
after the eonquell of this country, 485. 496. Their liqua- 
tion and number of their fettlements here, wiih the mo- 
tives for eilabliihing them— and what nianufadurcs, culti- 
vation, and induftry they have introduced into this em- 
pire, Jit* 5^3*# State of their affairs in New Lirenada, 
which was detached from Peru, 958. State of their colony 
at Quito, which they conquered in 1534, 559. 566. 
'I’heir valuable gold mines in, Pop|yan and Chaco, wnicli 
are worked without expenc^, d Hjculty, or hazard — widi 
an account of the terms and privifeges of the miners in 
thefe provinces, 567, 568: Tbcir colony and trade' 

Santa Fe, particularly for the valuable emeralds, which 
are fdund here in great plenty— with as enquiry into the 
truth of the opinion, that emeralds of a bright green came 
from the Eaft Indies-, 569^^ A furvey of their colony at 
Carthagei^a, fhewing—ics difeovery, the revolutions it has 
undergone, the cliniate, manners of the inhabitants, and 
ftate of its comrtierce, 571, 577. Remarks on the coun- 
6 " tries 
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tries fituateJ between the rivers MagJalena and Oronooko. 

to the power of Spain), which arc famous for no 
production but Cocoa*-— rw it h a plan of impiovemcnts which 
ini^ht tdke place, 578. 5S4. 

Sj>aniaras, an account of their conqueft at Chili, aiul the d.f- 
hculiy by which it was accomplifticd, v. iii. p. 1, 5. Un- 
able to extend their co.iquelU in this country, and negl... 
^enc in cultivating the fad, which is n^^'orally feitde, 6, 7, 
Derive little or no advantage from the trade of Chili, 
which is carried on only with the Indians, Peru, and Pa- 
rat^iiny — with an 'account of the articles of tiade, S, 9, 10, 
iMlabiifh a feiilement at^Paraguay — with a brief ’'fur l ey of 
the extent, foil, comoieicc, and value' of this colony, and 
manners of the inhabitants, n. 24. Their prefent fitua- 
cion in Paraguay, arut the \ery excellent harbour for their 
fl: ips in the port of MaidonJidis which is reckoned one of 
' the finefl harbours in the woiid, 2'3. 28, l‘heir internal 
divifioris, and the evil conlequences of it, with other caulcs* 
of thfir decline, 272.' Their colony at Jamaica, whi^h 
had been in their pod'efiion ever fince 1 509, attacked and 
taken by the P'nglilh in i6;5 — af:er having made an unllc- * 
ctTiful attempt upon St. Domingo, 272. 276. Their fet- 
ilcment at Campeachy invaded and taken in by the 

Luccariccrs ; who make a conqueft of Carihagena, and 
j liindcf it, althotigh it was thought to be invincible, 301. 
3C5. T!:cii colony at Cuba invaded and conquered by the 
hrigiilli, who afteivvaids rellore it at the conclufion of the 
pe^ce in 1763, 347. 35 *' 3 S 4 - 

the fi»U difeovery of the great Arcldpelago of the 
Caiibbcc jflandi, and the hilt iettlcts upop them, v. iv, 
p. I. The life of their colony on the batiks of the Oio- 
T:ooko, with the ufe that h^s beeii, .^^d may be made of ' 
il — a furpiifing pbaenomenon of lhi^^iycr^<ind a llicich 
of the manners of the people \yho border upon it, and the 
want of population among tlien^ explained, 2. 7. 'i heir 
fc-tdeme'^nt at 'I'rinidad and at Margarerta, and tbcir Hiame- 
ful ncgltdl at thele* places, 8* iO. The extent, fertility, 
and naiural productions (particularly the Liane. plant and 
^Maiicheneel tree) of their fetilement at Porto Rico, ii. 
i8. 'J he fpimer and prefect ftate of (heir fvttlemenc at 
btf. Domingo, 18, 35- The extent, foil, prpdudtions. 

Hate, and importance of their colony at Cuba, and parti- 
cularly in the excenfive harbour for their Aiips in the 
vannah : with an tticdunt of its fi ate of defence ag^inlt an 
enemy, 25. 41. Noc„ ii^capablc, as is fiippofedt of bring- 
ing their coloiacs to great prrfc^lion, ar.d what are the 
I mean^ to accemplifh this end, 41. 44, 

T t 3 
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S[^anlards^ account of their firft ellablifliment of a colony ire 
Florida in 1565, after having driven the French from it, 
and flow progrcF in cultivating it, and their cellion of it, 
in 176:^, to the Englilh, v, v. p. zSj. 292, The nature 
of their goverpmcnt* and conflitution, which is abfolute, 
411. 

Spartijh America conflnntly expofed to foreign invr.fions, efpe- 
cialiy from the South Sea, v. iii. p, 53. 56- Methods for 
preventing them ; particularly by keeping a powerful ma- 
litime force in the South Sea*', and another fquaJion which 
might be eaflly htted out in the ifland of Cuba, with the 
proper nations Tor ihefe naval ftrees, 59. 69. The decay 
of its coloiiie.^, owing to the difeovery and working of the 
mines, and the fraudulent trade and animofity between the 
Mcilees and the Europeans who refort hither, 83. 93. 
The encouragement ^of agriculture, and the liberty of a 
free trade, neceflary for its future profperity, 107. 116. 

Its malignant fertility in producing poifonous plants; to 
which arc added fome obfervations on the nature and fatal 
- efledi of poifoned arrows, and a philofophical enquiry into 
the c^ufe, V. iv. p, 1 2. N iture and extent of the con- 
traband trade it C4riied on with Jamaica after its conquedc 
by the Englifli, and the rellraints which the court of Spain 
afterwards laid upon it, 336 — 341. 

Sugar>^ \tt) cultivation in the ifl.iiids of America of nfiore im- 
porranefe than any other article of trade, v, iii. p. 449, 
Dcfciiption of the cane which produces it, the moll proper 
foil for its culture, and the general method of cultivating 
it. 4^50. Crops of fugar not made in all the colonies at 
the fame time, 451. 'Fhe fcveral proceflTes by which it is 
, made fit for ufc, 452. 454. The different fpecies of it» 
and which the mq^ valuable, 455* The preparation by 
which rum is diflilled from fugar, 456, Some rules for 
eftimating tlie value of fugar plantations, 457. 

Sugar^map/e, the properties and ufe of this tree, ar\f} the foil 
ac:otrmodated to its growth in North America, to which 
cou«"*( y It is peculiar, v. v, p. 299, 30^. 

Suf/:aira, its air, commerce, and comm tions which threw it 
into the utnioH confufion, and plit a flop to the foreign 
trade, previous to the Dutch fettling upon this ifland — 
the orii^in of their fettlcment — ^ihe prefent ilate and value 
of its trade*, v, i, p, 2001^ 202., 

Surat (the capital of Guzarat; made the f^entet of all the 
Fif '^icli tranfadlions and commerce Ai the Hither India, 

V. ji* p. u8. Its extent, climatep and ftmile foil, 19, 
The caufe and “origin of Its profperity ma^' be datid fiom 
fome exile Pcrfians, by whofe induilry both the land ^ and 

nianu- 
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manufaiflures of this city were brought to fo great perfec- 
tion, as to excite the jealoufy and ambition of (fhe Portu- 
guele and Moguls^ 20, Becomes a province of the 

Moguls, who conquer the Portuguefe, and improve the cul- 
ture of the lands, 2i» 22* Indians, Perfians, Arabs, Jews, 
and Armenians refort hither for the purpofe of t*^ade, 23* 
1 he manners and, education of the inhabitants^ particularly 
the Banians — men eminent for their honelly, politencfs and 
evennefs of temper, 24, 25. Nature of the pleafuies which 
prevail in this city^ and their dancers calTed Balliaderesy 
26. 31^ Former and prefent Hate of its trade, exports and 
imports, 31. 3 v 

Surinam (c^ipital of the Dutch colonies and fetrlements in 
Guiana), ^uccefs of its plantations, and its produce, which 
coniills of cotton, cocoa, coffee, and fugar, v. iv. p. 63. 
The climate fo very pernicious to the Europeanr, that the 
fac^iorics me managed by the deputies of the plainer^, 64. 
Englilk fhare the trade with the Dutch, 64, 6c. 

S weden^ *s antient inhabitants were the Goths, that contri- 
buted to the fubverfion of the Roman empire; with a 
fketch of their government, or rather anarchy, v. ii, p. 1 78, 

1 7^5, The internal dtvifions and natural genius of its in- 
habitants, and Hate under Guftavus Vafa, 179. Its fevcral 
•» improvementb under Guilavus Adolphus, ib. . Its Hate 
ujider Charles XII. i8o# What atceniptsV have been m.ide 
to introduce polifc* arts and improvements of every kind, 
ib. Cultivates the India trade — inflitutes a company, with 
excluiivc privileges, to trade beyond the’Capcof Good Hope, 
vvijicli is chiefly fupported by foreigners — and renews the 
ciiarter two feveral limes— with the mvfterious condudl of 
the prrpiiecois and diredlors of it, iBi, 182, 183. Its 
cxtvnt aiul foil, 184. Declining Hate of its popal.ition, 
which is much diminilhed by frequent emigration*— with an- 
enquiry into the caufes of national attachments, i^!6. 
Jtb agriculture, 187. Its mines and nianufadlurea, ib. Its 
agriculture, and fllhcries, particularly the herring fiihcry, 

I H8. Prohibits the importation of foreign commodities, 
and thd advantage of it to navigation, 189. State of us 
iiiibtaTy force, and the revenues by which it is fupported, 
190, 191. State of its public credit and private interefl, 
and the meafures which prepared the way for the revolu- 
lion under the priefent king, 192, 193, 194. — Sketch of ilic 
nature and principles of U||^antienc cordtitution, and «he 
cafe with which tl^c prelcdt revolution wr,b riqcoinpiilhed 
by ihe rci^ining rtionarch,^ v, v. p’ ^89. 393.. 

S'lvitxerland, its aiuicnt inhabitants tor their fluli ::nd 

foriitude in war, with a fketch of their fevoluiionb, v, v. 

T c 3 p. 415. 
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p. 41 ;• Its prcfent divifion into th rtccn cantons, with a 
brief defeription of the nature and pripciples of thcT oa- 
venimcnt. ib. 4if>. Account of its general d ei-, and long 
pre!er\ aiion of peace, 416, 417. 

T. 

^ahafcQ^ the natives of thi^ place are attacked and defeated by 
Cortez, V. ii. p. 355^. This Spania-'d enters into an lliaiKe 
with them, amd carries away feveral of the Arnerica i wo* 
men w‘*th him, who were ro loMow him, ibid, 'ri-o 

*inofl fliameful and unnatural kin 1 of debauchery is prac- 
tifed by the in general in this r/>y and in all AmeiK.i, 
and the probable caiifes to which this depravity may at- 
tributed, jb. The Ameiican women of this city were ib 
attached to the Spaniards, that they difrpgarded hiilMiuis 
and childien for their fake; fervctl the Snaniaids as guides; 
frequently procured them fubildeiice; and ibiipetimes be- 
trayed conipiracies to them; and arc faid, by^Il hido- 
nan'?, to have been very inllruiiiental in the conqucfl of 
Mexico, 3 o* 

Tartary, known in the eauiefl ages by the name of Scyihfa, 
its l«'VC;al boundaries deferibed. v. ii. p. 216. Its liiviuon 
into three fjveral parts, of which— one is fubicct r > :^e 
Chir.cfe ; another is undey the dominion of Ruliia ; the 
third is independent, ib. 217. The mnnrK?is of the na- 
tives, plain and fimple-— tl’.eir origin and cullom’', vt ry an- 
I'ent — and their verieration for the gieat Lama who »-e‘>cks 
at Putali, ip. The rcLgious di}ci;.des of Lama hdit^ie 
him to be immortal, and the orioin of tin’s belief — die an- 
tiquity, progrefs, and Ifcabiiity of the religion of Lama — 
and the influence which the priefls bave in tcmpoial and 
fpiriti al affairs, 21.^, 219, -nio^ The imoads of the 
Tartars into China, 220, 22X. Mogul 1 nrtirs lubm:t 
to the Chinefe, 222. Nature of the contentions hocwct n 
the Kufiirins and the Chinese in this country in xvj cent, 
ib, 223. 

TaxutiQn of the Crilifh colonics by the parliarr.Vnt of r.nglar.d, 
ar.d their right to impofe taxes wifKhvit tlie free c yiilcnt of 
the colonies, examined— See Noftb America. 

%£vc€$, the true definition of this term, and the origin of tax- 
ation, V, V, p. 5 1 8, 519, Their flate in Greece and 
Kome, and under the governments ot Europe, 520, 

521. The various methr>5fe, of r^iiing them conhficied — 
with .a brief view of their *rtl*e and ftbufe, 521, 572, 

The nature sod propriety of tljofd which arc Lid upon 
land, and the expediency of levying them according to »1 e 
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vriliic of the cflitss :;74, 525, ^26. What pferfbns (houtcl 
be vefled with the power of impofing them, ^27, 52S. 

5 ^Vrt, when, and by whom imported into England from Hol- 
1-ind, V. i. .p, 43!;- its price at the hrll importation, 436. 
CJeneriil computation of the quantity imported into Eu- 
rope in 1768, ib. Methods ufed by the Englilh govern- 
ment to prevent the contraband trade of this article, 
hiihcito ineilc^iual, 4;7. This article pj^id for in money; 
with an account cf the re/lndion laid upon the exporta- 
tion of fpccie for this and ether Indian articles of com- 
iiA'rre, and tm enquiry info the wifdom and policy of this 
inenluie adopted by luch a commercial ftate as England, 
430, 439, 440. — Its cu’tiirc, and virtues, and different 
IjMicies of it, de/cribed, v. ii. p, 253, 254. The different 
^ deeices of its pcrfw<^lion depend on the difference of foil in 
which it is planted, and of the feafon in which it is ga- 
thered — and vvh.'it feafon the moll ufual, 254* Univerfaliy 
t’funk by the Chineie, from whom the EiKOpeans firff: 
adopted their opinion about its virtue*^, ib. 255. The 
ty od and brid en'c^^ls of this article cannot be wxJl deter- 
mined, till it is tranfpianted into our own climates; wdili 
an account of Linrrcus’s attempt to cultivate this plant, 
ftnd the advantage which would follow the Ihccefs of its 
cultivadon, 2-^, 256. 

Thottios (S",), the rile, 'and progrefs, and ufe of this DanlHi 
/c-ttltment, particularly in the excellent harbour it affords 
for iheir iliins, and in being a general ir.irc for receiving 
Tuo ccmmodiiies of the neighbouring colonies, v. iv. p. S5» 
8 ''. 

the ercent, and ifsde, and faiall importance of this 
fetiiemert 10 the Dutch, and their reafbns for keeping a 
garriirin m is v. j, p 191, I92, 19J*- 
^lafcala^ (a city in Mexico, and fubjefl to Spain), the natlvea 
o^ tlirs place, j hough enemies to the Mexicans, ffjK*nuoij/]y 
«)ppnfcd the difigns of Cortez againil Mexico, and lind 
ready defended his army, v- ii. p. 365. An inftance of 
their reiiiari ab'e and humane attention to thoie who die, 
or are wounded, m the field of battle, 3^^7« 1’he very 
\ Jinguliir nature cff their government, ib. Their morals 
very fovere; and military merit, highly effeemed, ib. Its 
extent, popidaticn, and culture, 368. An alliance forced 
between the Spaniards and natives, 369. State of the ma- 
nui^acfures hc-e, 402, 403. 

^uhacco^ ihc principal article of trade in Virginia and ^Marv- 
hnd. V. V, p. 261. Its nature and properties, and firff: 
dilcovery, in 1520, by the Spaniards, ibid. The manner 
0/ cultivating it, liie (oil proper for it, and the belt me* 

thod 
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tliod of picparing it for common iiic, 261, 262* Progrefs 
of its culture, and defcripiion of the belc fpecies of it, 2O3. 
T he advantjiges to the and merchant, from the lale 

of it, and the number of (hips employed in it, 2^ 5, 266, 

^Tobago, its extent, foil, climate, popula ion, and harb.-urs 
for fhips, V. iv; p. 371. Subje< 5 t, at lirif, to the Dutch, 
who eltabliihed a colony upon it, 372. hieviclj ftize upon 
it, and expel tlie Dutch, but neo^le^^t its culture, 373, 374 * 
Knglifh Jay claim to it, conquer the Fiench, and iccure 
the pollefhon of it to themfcivcs by the peace i** lyb ,, 373. 
By what means this may be made an aclvant.-geou'^ fetde- 
ment, and rcafons to imagine that it will pro/per in the 
hands of the Englifli — although their fir it Lolonilh upon 
this ifland were unfuccefsful, and died in great numbers, 
^376. 379 - 

^onquitt, raarincrs, religion, and vices of the mtives; who 
had been inltrutled by the Chineie, but were inR-rior to 
them in every relpedl, v. ii. p. j\ 6 , y EumpVans 

have attempted to form feitlcrrcnts hcie, but have been 
unfuccefsfu!, 

T^or/uga, extent, fertility, and produce of tins fcttlemcnt, at 
its firft eUahhflimenc, when fuhjecfl to the hmglifli arivl 
French— and the alarms of the Spaniards upon thih account, 
V. iv, p, 194, 195, Produces fevcral coniells betweea the 
Englifh, French, and Spaniards — with its final fubniill’on 
to the French, who negleil its cuhivaiion and nnprovu- 
inent, i(y6, j/j*;, 

^ranqxiebar, the rife and favourable profpcfl of cfiaLl' '.in j an 
extcnfive commeice on this Danilli frtiL-mcm: in I'rn'jour, 
V. ii. p. It <3. 7 \n account of the endcavouis uihd by me 

Dan lh government to make it profper — the fevci.d com- 
panies, which have been fotmed with peculiar privileges, 
for this purpofc — and the flouriffiing Itaie of d.c 
porated company, 164, .'"y, 

^ra?ifmigration ef /ouls-^ a free and impartial enquhy into ihe 
origin and progrefs of this dodfrine, v, i. p, 49, ks /‘>n- 
gular. influence on the mind of the JnJian favage in niui.i.i g; 
him timid and cowardly, v. ii. ; . 299. 

^‘tinidady when and by whom it was firif difeovered — and tl : 
realoi'S why it continued, for a Io »g time, to be ncgleciut., 
and was afterwards peopled by the Spaniards, v. iv. p. i, 
2. Its extent and fcuility of foil, and leafons to ima m c 
It might have become an important colony, if creouragr 
menlC .had been given to the colonifts; with an accc'uiu tjf 
its prefent low flate, 8, 9. Nature and Hate of ns trade 
With Aiartinico, 155, 
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^urksj Grangers to the polite arts, and knowledge of govern- 
ment — but eminent for military explfnt;.. v. i. p, 24. 
Subverted the empire of the Greeki, with^-ut adopting 
their manners, ibid. Their conqueft of Kgypt would have 
been fatal to the interefls of all othc- nations, if tlicy had 
not been attacked and repulfed in ihei’' expeditions to 

India, 81, 82. Invariably attached to the maxims of 

Afiatic derpotifrn, they have refufed to admit any improve- 
ment in their legiflation, V, V. p. 386. 

U. and V. 

Va 7 t'iUa^ delcriptjon of the culture and virtfies of this plants 
which il^a native of Mexico, v* ii. p. 404, 403. 

Van-Necky employed by the ftates of Holland to go upon an 
expedition to the illand of Java, arrives there, and is per- 
mitted to trade with the inhabitants, v. i. p. 168. Arrives 
at the Moluccas, ellabliflics fadlories in fcveral of the 
iflands, and lays the foundation of feveral afTociatlons for 
commerce, ib, 169* 

Van-^kiebeck advifes the Dutch (in 1650) to form a fettle- 
ment at the Cape of Good Hope, which might ferve as a 
Ibiple for the commerce of Europe and Afia, v. i. p. 220. 
Undertakes this buhnefs, and fails for the Cape, with a 
number of perlbns to people it— to whom certain privileges 
aic grantci, and what thefe were, ib. The behaviour 

of the Iloctciiiotii to hiui on his arrival, 222. Purchafes 
the com. try I'.u* wanted to occupy, for n certain llipulatcd 
film, and ob.mns a quiet and uudilturbed poflelllon of it to 
the Diitcl' Irom that period to theprefent rime, 223, 224. 

Vedurn (tlie) uuiverfally received among the [ndians, as the 
book rlirit contains the prindples of cheir religion; whilll 
the general !ty dill’er on feveral points relative to faith and 
pradice, v. j. p, 41. 

Vdajtjue:^ lav the foundation for the colony of Cuba, and 
appoints Corcc/. for the conqucll of Mexico, v, iL p. 559* 

Venetians rnpenor to ail o:hcr Europeans, in xv. cent, in the 
extent nf their commerce, v. i. p. 1 2, 13. 18. Check the 
progref:, of the d'uikifh power, 18. The firft projedors 
of veiling money in the public funds — and 'famous for tneir 
manufacturcfi of lilk, gold, and filver; which were the 
bell, and almoft the only ones of that time, 19. State 
of their manners and literature, ib. Oppofed the attempt** 
of the popes with firmnef* and prudence, ibid. Alarmed 
at the appearance ol the Poitugucfe in India, from which 
time we may date their decline, 75. Injured by a league 

3 ' formed 
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formed between fevcral European n.H'ion*'^ (o diUrcfs them; 
and almoll di^llroyed by the vidlory v. inch Lewib the Xlbh 
obtained 6 \er them at Aignadellc, ih. Sirenuoufly oppofe 
the Pertu-uefe, and iTuitc with the againil them, 

l;ut with" no hiccefs. 76, 77. The Chinefe entirely un- 
known to the Europeans, ’tiJI tlieir nation was difcoveieJ 
by a Venetian (Mark Paul) who had travelled hitlier by 


land, 104 * 

Vtnice, the extent of its power, v. v. p. The origin of 

Hate took place io ihe Venetian lagunes^ ib. 'i'lie 
. ciugc, or duke, was clcdled by the people till 1173, whin 
the nobles lciz,ed upoti the whole authority f'f* the rtpublu, 
and named i:s chief, ib. The decay of it^ corniiytcce liach 
fo etiervated the minds of the people, that they arc d^-c- 
nerated, timid, and furpicious — more erpeeinliy in all at- 
fail' relative to (he public admit. iltrr.tion of government ; 
erf which, no private individual da^es to deliver his opi- 
ijion, 414, 4 t 3. 

Cm/s;, the on'ginal dviign of this SpanlHi fettlement on 
ilie giilph c f Mexico, v. i.. p. ^71. Made the general 
inart for the Mexicans- to receive all tiie I'h-ropcan mcrch m- 
di/e, 402. Dcfcription of the old and new towrys of thi»» 
li.im?, with the loriifications and h irbour of the la'tr^r, 
/ci, 452. I'he nature end value of it: exports and iaw 
pO't,4 33*^''‘^* 

Vicutui, naiurrl ar,d philofophical dcfc-^ipt'on of this anhmal 
(peculiar to th- co intiy of Peru), uud fome account ot ihe 
trn.ilelb nltempts which the Spain. .ids ii.ive ma.ie to pcp:i- 
gate i:s fpecics in Europe: the value of its wool, and the 
v..r:cu3 ufes to which it is applied, v. ii. p, 520, *521, 


i;22. 

ytMiceni (dt.) civen, by a mutual ngreemert b^iwecn the Png- 
iifh and Fiench (in 1660) to the Ca ibs .as ilu ir property, 
V. iv. p. 3^5. Manners of the Caribs, with a dcfciiption 
of the origin of the black and red Caribs ho were found 
here ;.t the time of the ifland beif»g firll clifLOvt^ei!, 3-6. 
I);iT tifioris between thefc people, and the advantages whieh 
t!ie Ficnch derived from them; wh^> '.imea’iid fctilcd li'-rfr 
with the Car*b —with an account of the revoluiiun that/ 
lolcwcd foon efeer, in confeciuencr of ilie part cion ami file 
of .lands introduced into this iflar.d by the French. 3 '19, 
yjO, Englilh take poHedrori ut it, 371. State of its pl.m- 
tations and culture, and the improvements which may be 
in.uJe in i“, ^93 

y/r^/vh, its boundaries on the north by Maryland— on the 
f ^uth b) ChT-olina — on tne v/cil by the Apalachian njoa!i- 
U'.ns — and on the call by the Adauik— -and its preCnt ex- 
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tent clefcribcd, v. v. p. 2^4. When firft vifitcd by tlic 
!:lh — tKe origin of their fiid fcttlement at Jame^j-Town—^ 
the mifcries of the new coionills, and the caufes which pro- 
duced tiieni, ib, li.s favourable progrefs under the Ihort^ 
but excellent adminillration of Lord Dela^are^ 24^. Its 
/iiccels impeded hy the exclujtve privihges of a company^ 
which was diiroKed upon the acceihdn ot Charles 1. to the 
ih rone; when this colony was placed under the immediate 
direction of the crown ; witlj an account of its Hate in tliat 
icign, and under the ufurpation of Cromwell, 246, 247. 
Opprclfcd by the mother-count/y, in the reign of Charles 
II. — invaded by the favages — and fuftained g?eat troubles 
by a rebellion in the colony, 247, 248. State of its civil, 
religious, and military government, 248. 254. State of 
its climate, foil, vegetation, and convenient iituation for 
trade, 258. Wiiat cnconrngenicnt has been given by the 
Knglilh ininirtry to edabhlli llaplas for the reception of its 
commodities, with their rcafons, 259. Forts ordeied to be 
creded, but t]»is projedl failed, 260. The inhabitants 
obliged to impoit from Europe many neceflary articles of 
life, ib. Nature of its trade,, navigation, revenues, com- 
merce, and advartnges to England, 263, 264, 265. 

United Provinces ^ /ketch of the nature and principles of their 
conllitution, and the general a/IlHance they received from 
the European ll.ucb in their cHabliflimcnt, v. v, p. 403, 

Utrecht y the general advantage^ of the peace coocludctl at jt, 
to all the European?, with a Ihort view of their Hate for 
iome years fubfequent to this peace, v- iii, p. 314, 515. 

VV. 

, (Admiral) confidcred and acknowledged by the 
Dutch, as the founder M their commerce, and of their 
powerlui colonies in the Eaft, v. i. p. 170. 

XintQ, a religious fcfl among the ^pjhiefe, which teaches, 
th " d..' inr.orenc plcafurcs of mankind are agieeable to the 
.5, >(Icity, and tliU men iliould enjoy in this world that hap-*^ 
/ pineJs they enjoy in the next, v. i, p. 133. The abufes 
lommittcd in conTcqucnce of this dotlrine by the Japanefe, 
134. 


Z. 

'fanguehar, nature and value of the Portuguefe feltlemcnts on 
this coad, and the feveral mines of gold and filver which 
axe found thereon, v. i. p. 138, 139. 
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